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KINGDOM TO CHURCH 


THE STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE NEw TESTAMENT 


DAVID M. STANLEY, S.J. 
Jesuit Seminary, Toronto 


URING His earthly career Jesus Christ proclaimed the coming of 

the Kingdom of God. In the years immediately following His 

departure from this world the Christian Church made her appearance 

in history. What relation does the Church bear to the Kingdom 
preached by Christ? ’ 

The question poses a problem which has been of paramount interest 
to the Christian theologian and the New Testament critic alike.! The 
present study attempts to redefine the continuity between Christ’s 
preaching of the Kingdom and the founding of the Church by tracing 
the lines along which, on the evidence of the New Testament, the 
Christianity of the Apostolic Age evolved, and by formulating the 
term of that evolution as perceived by the faith of the primitive 
Church. The principal sources for such an investigation are the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew. Acts recounts 
the series of events through which the primitive community was 
gradually liberated from the influence of Judaism and became in- 
creasingly conscious of its missionary vocation towards pagan peoples. 
This experience led it to perceive that by this divinely guided growth 
it was realizing the notion of the Kingdom announced by Christ. 
Moreover, it was the utilization of this experience of the Christian 
community in the first decades after Christ’s death which had enabled 
Greek Matthew to express in his Gospel his very profound intuition 
of the Kingdom’s actualization in the Church. 

Loisy once remarked with characteristic acerbity that the only 
“miracle” of Pentecost was the origin of the myth of the Church; the 
answer to the disciples’ vain expectations of a parousiac coming of 
Christ in His heavenly Kingdom was the disillusioning arrival of the 

1 One of the principal aims of the treatise De ecclesia is to establish a relationship of 
identity between the Kingdom and the Church. The bibliography given by W. G. Kiimmel 
in a recent article shows present-day interest in the problem amongst non-Catholics; cf. 
“Jesus und die Anfange der Kirche,” Studia theologica, VII (1953), 1-27. 

1 








2 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Spirit with plans for the erection of a Church upon earth.? Apart from 
its evident cynicism this statement has the merit of picking out one 
of the essential elements in the problem before us. Loisy was at least 
right in perceiving that the relation of Kingdom to Church involved a 
psychological question: how did the apostolic community become 
aware that the Kingdom of God manifested its coming through the 
organization of the Church? 

Another important aspect of the question is the phenomenological 
one: by what stages did the Church finally emerge as an entity distinct 
from the Judaism in which she was born, and what bearing has this 
emergence upon the growing consciousness of the early Church that 
in her life the Kingdom had come upon earth? 

Such elements which pertain to the existential order do not readily 
admit of definition. But they must not, for that reason, be neglected. 
It is only by a study of the coming-to-be of the Church, a development 
of its very nature extended over a period of time, that the coming of 
the Kingdom in the Church can be properly perceived.* For the com- 
ing of the Kingdom, like the founding of the Church, is a Werden, 
not a Wesen, and their relation to one another can be grasped only 
through an insight into experience. To recapture the salient features 
of that experience in the first age of Christianity is the purpose of the 
following pages. 


THE APOSTOLIC COMMUNITY IN JERUSALEM 


The present editorial arrangement of the New Testament, by which 
Luke’s Gospel is separated from Acts, tends to obscure the fact that 
they constitute a two-volume work on Christian origins. By using the 
closing scene of the one to form the prologue of the other Luke under- 
scores the unity of conception which governs the whole history. This 
repetition of the narrative of the ascension extends to several of the 


2A. Loisy, Les Evangiles synoptiques, II (Ceffonds, 1908), 9; Les Actes des apédires 
(Paris, 1920), p. 153. 

* For this reason the tendency of some treatises on the Church to express the relation 
of Kingdom to Church in a neatly conceptualized equation based on a text like Mt 
16:16-18 cannot be regarded with complete satisfaction. What must be demonstrated is 
that, on the view of the writers of the New Testament, the coming of the Kingdom coin- 
cides with the developments which resulted, towards the latter part of the Apostolic Age, 
in the organization of the Church. 
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KINGDOM TO CHURCH 3 


circumstances attending it: the mention of Christ’s prophecy con- 
cerning the future universal character of the apostles’ mission (Lk 
24:47; Acts 1:8), the nature of that mission as a marturion to the 
resurrection (Lk 24:48; Acts 1:8), the promise of the Spirit (Lk 24:49; 
Acts 1:4, 5, 8), and the injunction to “remain in the city” until the 
reception of the Father’s promise. By employing such a carefully con- 
structed trait d’union Luke clearly indicates that he desires the reader 
to appreciate not only the continuity existing between the two great 
sections of his study but also the parallelism he has seen between the 
movement of the one and the other book. The first contains the story 
of Christ’s work for the salvation of humanity. By laying its opening 
and closing scenes in the Temple, as Dr. A. M. Ramsey has remarked,‘ 
Luke points out the complete transformation in the conception of 
divine cult and of religion itself which has occurred in the course of 
the events he has related. I suggest that the second volume has been 
constructed according to a similar plan. In the opening scenes of Acts 
the risen Christ instructs His apostles about the nature of the King- 
dom of God (Acts 1:3), while its closing lines describe Paul in Rome 
“heralding the Kingdom of God” (Acts 28:31). Consequently it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Luke, with whom it is common practice 
to present similar sequences as a kind of diptych,® proposes to trace 
the evolution which occurred in the notion of the Kingdom during 
the first generation of the Church’s life. From the beginning of Acts he 
clearly enunciates this theme: the propagation of the Kingdom through 
the apostolic testimony under the direction of the Holy Spirit.* 

What promise for the future does Luke find in the little group which 
returned to Jerusalem to await “the promise of the Father’? Follow- 
ing an ancient source at his disposal, he points out that they numbered 
one hundred and twenty, sufficient in Jewish law to form a distinct 
community with its own sanhedrin. This sanhedrin is indicated by a 
repetition of the list of the apostles with Peter at their head. They 
are conscious of their office, which is to witness to Christ’s resurrec- 

‘ Arthur Michael Ramsey, The Resurrection of Christ: An Essay in Biblical Theology 
(2d ed.; London, 1946), p. 80. 

5 Cf. the remarks of L. Cerfaux in his Introduction to Les Actes des apbtres (BJ; Paris, 
1953), p. 11; also Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J., Le récit de l’annonciation et la maternité divine de 


la Sainte Vierge (Rome, 1954). 
* Pierre Benoit, O.P., “L’Ascension,” Revue biblique, LVI (1949), 191. 
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tion before the Jews and within the community.’ With this in mind, 
Peter declares that a twelfth must be elected to replace the unfortu- 
nate Judas (Acts 1:21-22). The stringent conditions laid down for 
eligibility prove the importance of this function; and, in fact, only 
two of the disciples appear to qualify as candidates. 

Yet the limitations of the apostles’ awareness of what lies before 
them is only too evident in Luke’s account. Their question put to the 
ascending Christ, “Lord, is it at this time that you will restore the 
Kingdom to Israel?” (Acts 1:6), betrays a crassly material view of 
the Kingdom of God, a view which may well have been operative in 
their election of Matthias. Why was it so necessary to have twelve 
witnesses rather than eleven? When, some twelve years later, James 
is executed, there is no move to replace him. The reason may have 
been that James had faithfully executed, as Judas had not, his func- 
tion as witness. It is possible, however, that prior to Pentecost the 
apostles were concerned with filling those twelve thrones to be oc- 
cupied by them in the great eschatological judgment of Israel.* 

Another point, to which we shall return later, deserves mention 
here: Peter’s insistence that the candidate for apostleship should have 
received the baptism of John (Acts 1:22). Several of the original 
Twelve had been disciples of the Baptist (Jo 1:40 ff.), and Peter’s re- 
mark implies that the others had also received the same type of bap- 
tism. This will prove an important factor in the constitution of Chris- 
tian baptism. 

Luke depicts the little community as “at one in persevering in 
prayer” (Acts 1:14); but it does not appear that they celebrated the 
“breaking of the bread,” or that they attempted to win any new ad- 
herents to their way of life. They were full of expectancy, as they 
awaited the mysterious baptism in the Holy Spirit and the return of 
the Master, predicted by the angels (Acts 1:11). Their consciousness 
that in electing Matthias they were accomplishing what had been 
foretold by the prophets (Acts 1:20) proves that they somehow knew 
that they were assisting at the consummation of Israel’s sacred 

7L. Cerfaux, La communauté apostolique (2d ed.; Paris, 1953), p. 26 ff. I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to this unpretentious but excellent little study of the 
Jerusalem community. Many of the ideas which I have developed in this essay are due to 


Msgr. Cerfaux’s insights. 
* A. Wikenhauser, Die A postelgeschichte (2d ed.; Regensburg, 1951), p 30 
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KINGDOM TO CHURCH 5 


history. Beyond that, they had no inkling of what was shortly to 
happen to them. 

The Jewish feast of Pentecost brought a transformation of the 
community into something very different from what it had antici- 
pated. It is likely that the disciples had conjectured that the baptism 
of the Spirit was to usher in the Parousia of the Lord, come back to 
restore the sovereignty to Israel. Luke has taken pains to disclose the 
revolutionary character of the descent of the Holy Spirit. Tongues of 
fire appeared, accompanied by a great noise as of wind; “dividing,” 
they sat upon each of the disciples, with the result that all present 
fell into ecstasy and began to pray aloud in praise of God and of the 
wonder He had wrought (Acts 2:4).* Two facts emerge clearly from 
the account: the community was caught up in ecstasy, and they were 
endowed with the gift of prophecy. Recent exegesis of the passage has 
shown conclusively that the gift of “tongues” had no relation to 
preaching but was “the voice” which attracted the attention of the 
crowds assembled in Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost. It was the 
prophetic charism,* as Luke indicates, which was later exercised by 
Peter in his address to the multitude: “Peter then advanced with the 
Eleven. He raised his voice and began to prophesy to them” (Acts 
2:14).1° 

The greatest change perceptible in the attitude of the disciples is 
their realization that the messianic times have thus been inaugurated 
by the descent of the Spirit and not by the Lord’s second coming. It 


® The meaning of kathds in this verse is obscure. It may signify “just as’’: the disciples 
began to speak with other tongues just as the Holy Ghost was giving them to prophesy, 
i.e., two charismatic gifts were bestowed upon the group, ecstatic prayer and prophecy. 
It may mean: the disciples began to tell in other tongues how the Holy Ghost was giving 
them to prophesy (cf. Acts 15:14 for this use of kathds). The word apophthengesthai means 
to prophesy here and in v. 14, as it does in Acts 26:25. 

% Not the charism of “tongues,” essentially an ecstatic prayer of divine praise (cf. the 
accounts of a repetition of the phenomenon at Caesarea, Acts 10:46, and at Ephesus, Acts 
19:6). In composing his Pentecostal récit, Luke has so closely interwoven the data of two 
sources (one describing the gift of tongues, another which provided him with the sub- 
stance of the Petrine discourse) as to give the (unwarranted) impression to not a few 
readers that when Peter preached he spoke “in tongues.” 

10 The “speaking with tongues” is understood as ecstatic prayer by two prominent 
Catholic exegetes of the present day, Frs. Lyonnet and Wikenhauser; cf. S. Lyonnet, “De 
glossolalia Pentecostes eiusque significatione,”” Verbum Domini, XXIV (1944), 65-75; 
A. Wikenhauser, op. cit., p. 34 ff., “Das Reden in Zungen (‘Zungenreden’).” 
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was of this hour that Joel had spoken when he declared that Yahweh’s 
Spirit would be poured forth, prophecy would again return to Israel, 
and salvation would come to all men through the Name of the Lord 
already identified as the risen Christ (Acts 2:16 ff.). The prophet had 
moreover foretold the creation of this group of God’s servants, filled 
with the Spirit, who were the “little remnant of Israel,”’ the messianic 
community. Dr. Joseph Schmitt has rightly seen how this realization 
dominates the first five chapters of Acts and has insisted upon its im- 
portance as the first link between the preaching of Christ and the 
ecclesiology of Paul."' It remains to point out the limitations of this 
Pentecostal revelation to the apostles. 

The new Israel has been born in the fire of the Spirit, and Peter and 
the Eleven are prophets of the new Israel. But they are prophets “to 
the house of Israel” (Acts 2:36), to whom the messianic promise pri- 
marily belongs (Acts 2:39); and if Peter refers at all to the call of the 
Gentiles “in as large a number as the Lord our God will call them” 
(Acts 2:39), the reference is certainly obscure. 

While Luke does his best to stress the universality of this first procla- 
mation of salvation to “‘men of every nation under heaven” (Acts 2:5), 
it must be remembered that those who heard Peter on this occasion, 
during one of the great national pilgrimages to Jerusalem, were all 
Jews of the Dispersion. Isaias had made the Temple the focal point 
of reunion during the messianic age (Is 2:2 ff.), and the Jerusalem 
Christians can hardly have failed to be deeply impressed by the 
verification of this prophecy. The holy city must have seemed destined 
to be the centre of the new religion on the day of Pentecost, and their 
experience in gaining converts during the period which followed served 
to heighten the impression that the expansion of Christianity was to 
result from a centripetal movement towards Jerusalem.” 

Thus what is emphasized in the Lucan récit of Pentecost is the func- 
tion of the Jerusalem community in the formation of the Church until 
the Council mentioned in chapter 15: her role as symbol of unity in 
early Christianity. This is clear also from an allusion in Luke’s ac- 
count to the tower of Babel, mentioned in the Canticle of Moses (Dt 

1 J. Schmitt, “L’Eglise de Jérusalem ou la ‘restauration’ d’Israél,”’ Reoue des sciences 
religieuses, XX VII (1953), 209-18. 


2 A. Causse, “Le pélerinage 4 Jérusalem et la premitre Pentecéte,” Revue d'histoire et 
de philosophie religieuses, XX (1940), 120-41. 
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32:8). The miracle of “tongues” is presented as a supernatural 
reversal of Babel’s baleful influence upon the nations of the earth. 
In Genesis the story was made the vehicle for a religious explanation 
of the diversity of language upon earth with its resultant hostility 
between peoples. In Acts the tongues which became “divided” cause 
the disciples to speak one miraculous language of ecstatic prayer, 
which summons the men of various nations to receive, in the charis- 
matic gift of interpretation, a share in the outpouring of the Spirit. 

Finally, Luke’s narrative suggests that the coming of the Spirit was 
the promulgation of the Christian law: the references to fire and to 
the sound which marshals the crowd are reminiscent of the giving of 
the Mosaic Law upon Sinai." In his Gospel Luke refrained from giv- 
ing to his “sermon on the plain” the interpretation which Matthew 
plainly put upon the “sermon on the mount,”’ that of a proclamation 
by the new Moses of the new law. In the chapters of Acts which follow 
the Pentecost narrative the evidence which has been collected from 
earlier sources points to the disciples’ preoccupation with their status 
as the new gahal of Israel (cf. esp. Acts 2:47), an attitude which is one 
of the results of Pentecost.’ It can only be explained on the supposition 
that they looked on the descent of the Spirit as the imparting of the 
messianic law. 

The first five chapters of Acts, which describe the fruits of the 
Pentecostal experience during the first years of Jerusalem Christianity, 
depict an ideal, even idealized, state of affairs. There is a continued 
and quite remarkable increase in the number of the disciples, who 
enjoy popularity with their Jewish neighbors, and who practice under 
apostolic direction heroic charity towards one another. Persecution, 
when it comes, is welcomed as a further proof that they constitute 
the messianic community of the “last days’ (Acts 4:24~-31), and the 
wonders of Pentecost recur, endowing them with new courage and 
patience. A brief reference to what is almost certainly a personal 


8 The word diamerizomenai (Acts 2:3) used to describe the tongues is borrowed by Luke 
from the LXX translation of Dt 32:8, where allusion is made to the tower of Babel. 

™ Cf. the account in Ex 20:18 ff. A patristic tradition, represented by Severus of An- 
tioch (cf. Cremer, Catena, p. 17), points out this parallelism also. Pierre Benoit refuses to 
attribute this signification to Luke’s account; cf. art. cit., p. 193, n. 2. 

6 J. Schmitt, art. cit., pp. 212-17, has reviewed this evidence provided by the first five 
chapters of Acts. The results of his investigation are most impressive. 
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reminiscence of one of the apostolic group reveals the attitude of this 
heroic age as one of joyfulness “for having been judged worthy to 
suffer outrages for the Name” (Acts 5:41). 

Three relatively long summaries with which the author punctuates 
his narrative serve to mark the passage of time and also to draw at- 
tention to the marvelous advance of Christianity (Acts 2:42-47; 
4:32-35; 5:12-15). As has been pointed out,'* some earlier document 
is the source of these resumés, but in each case their scope has been 
enlarged by the interpolation of an additional theme. To discover 
the reason for these insertions is to gain an insight into the spirit of 
primitive Christianity. 

The first summary (Acts 2:42-47) follows the narrative of Pentecost 
and shows its effect upon the social-liturgical life of the disciples. It 
depicts them as following a course of instruction which is called “the 
teaching of the apostles,” a presentation of the truths of the faith in 
the light of the exaltation of Christ and the descent of the Spirit.” 
The author of the summary insinuates that this teaching was ordi- 
narily connected with the celebration of the Eucharist. While the 
Temple remained the centre of public worship for these Jewish Chris- 
tians, the “breaking of the bread’’ was the heart of their more properly 
Christian life. Carried out in the privacy of their homes during the 
course of a meal, it was characterized by joy. The disciples retained 
the vivid memory of how the risen Christ had come to them habitually 
in the course of a repast, and this sacramental coming of the Lord 
would remind them for a long time, as Paul testifies (I Cor 11:26), of 
the much-desired second advent of the Master." 

The community’s keen sense of the social aspects of the Eucharist 
is also apparent in the practice of what Luke calls the koindnia, a 
word which may be translated by “‘common life” in the sense in which 

8 Pierre Benoit, O.P., ““Remarques sur les ‘sommaires’ de Actes 2.42 4 5,”” Aux sources 
de la tradition chrétienne, pp. 1-10. 

1 This didaché tén apostoldn is the fruit of the deeper understanding of the mysteries 
of Christ’s earthly career promised in the discourse after the Last Supper (Jo 14:26; 

:25). 
si s the connection between the fractio panis and the post-resurrection repasts shared by 
the disciples with the risen Christ is suggested by O. Cullmann, “La signification de la 
sainte céne dans le christianisme primitif,” Revue d'histoire et de philosopkie religieuses, 


XVI (1936), 1-22. Cf. also Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., “Signification eschatologique du 
repas eucharistique,” Recherches de science religieuse, XX XIII (1946), 10-43. 
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KINGDOM TO CHURCH 9 


it is used in religious orders. A description of it has been interjected 
into this first summary (Acts 2:44-45): “the faithful shared every- 
thing in common; they sold their properties and their goods, and 
divided the proceeds amongst the community, according to the need 
of each one.” By this interpolation its author wishes to correlate the 
teaching of the apostles and the Eucharist with this “communism” of 
the primitive Christians. P. Stanislas Lyonnet in a recent article has 
further specified this relation of the koindnia to the Eucharist: the 
“common life” was a necessary prerequisite for participation in the 
“breaking of the bread.’’® The fellowship with Christ in the Eucharist 
demanded that disposition by which each of the first disciples refused 
“to call his own what appertained to him” and regarded “everything 
as held in common.” 

The second summary (Acts 4:32-35), originally devoted entirely to 
the social features of the community’s life (Acts 4:32-35), has been 
enlarged by an intercalated reference (v. 33) to the dynamic nature 
of the apostolic teaching. It is linked to the “little Pentecost” (Acts 
4:31) and is thus presented as one of the tangible results of the presence 
of the Spirit in the community. By this procedure the author stresses 
the fact that the “common life’ is one of the fruits of early Christian 
theological thought, which in its turn stems from the Holy Ghost. 
This marturion given by the apostles “with great display of power” 
was accompanied not only by the miracles performed upon the sick 
but also by those less tangible, spiritual wonders, like the koindnia," 
which this teaching evoked in the hearts of the disciples. 

The third resumé (Acts 5:12-15), which sketches the thaumaturgical 
work of the apostles, is significant because of its remarkable reference 
to the privileged position Peter held in the esteem even of outsiders. 
They realize somehow that he has taken Jesus’ place amongst the 
disciples, and they bring to him their sick and possessed as formerly 
they had to Christ (Acts 5:15-16). 

The fact that each of these summaries insists on the great favor 
which the community enjoyed with “the people” enables us to form 
some estimate of the relationship between the Jews and the Jerusalem 


19 Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J., “La ‘Koinnia’ de l’Eglise primitive et la sainte Eucharistie,”’ 
Actas del XXXV Congreso Eucaristico Internacional-Barcelona 1952, Sesiones de Estudio, 
I, 511-15. 
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Christians. To their fellow-countrymen the little group was simply a 
more fervent sect of Judaism, a hairesis, as Paul will later term them, 
like the Essenes or the Pharisees (cf. Acts 24:14; 28:22; 26:5). It may 
also be that the Jews tended to confuse them with the movement 
headed by John the Baptist. The fact that the Christian community 
was known in Palestine as “the Way,” a title probably deriving, as 
we shall see, from the Baptist’s preaching, seems to indicate this. 

What may be gathered from Luke’s narrative about the Jerusalem 
community’s conception of itself? As we have observed, the Pentecostal 
experience revealed to the apostles the inauguration of the messianic 
age and the community’s identity with the new Israel. The appre- 
hension of this truth drastically altered their entire historical per- 
spective: the Lord, they perceived, had begun His work as Messias 
and Redeemer, not by a personal reappearance in the world, but by 
the mission of the Spirit.2° The old Jewish scheme of history they had 
already recognized as obsolete on ascension day; instead of one, there 
were to be two comings of the Christ. But now the commencement of 
the messianic times without this second coming made it clear that the 
“last age” comprised two moments.” There was a time of preparation, 
during which the invisible Lord by the Spirit worked through the 
community for the building up of a spiritual kingdom. Consequently, 
their role in this period was to assist in aggregating Israel as a whole 
to the new faith. The second period was to be marked by Christ’s 
second coming, when He would “bring the times of refreshment’ and 
“the restoration of all things” (Acts 3:20-21). While the disciples did 
not know the date of this Parousia, they were certain of one thing: the 
Lord’s coming was contingent upon the conversion of Israel (Acts 

20 Peter’s speech on Pentecost shows that the disciples first perceived the redemptive 
character of Christ’s passion, death, and resurrection as a consequence of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit. The coming of the Spirit, they realized, was due to Christ’s exaltation to the 
Father’s right hand (Acts 2:33). This proved His constitution as Kyrios and Messias (v. 
36) and, moreover, His new mission, through the workings of the Spirit, as Saviour of 
Israel (Acts 3:26). As far as I can ascertain, the importance of this last cited text has not 
been noted hitherto. It sheds much light upon the psychological process by which the 
apostles arrived at their conception of Christ’s death and resurrection as redemptive. 
They first recognized Him as Redeemer through His sending of the Holy Ghost, i.e., in 
His exaltation ad dexteram Patris. Further reflexion revealed the salvific character of the 
two greatest acts of His life, His death and resurrection. But for a fully-thought-out presen- 
tation of such a soteriology we must await the writings of Paul. 


= J. Schmitt, “Les sources et les thémes de la naissante foi apostolique au Christ 
Sauveur,” Lumiére ef vie, XV (1954), 39 f. 
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3:19). In the first flush of their enthusiasm and by the phenomenal 
success which attended their early efforts to convert Israel, they 
naturally considered that the period of preparation for the Lord’s 
advent would be a matter of comparatively little time. For as yet 
they were unaware of the place to be occupied by the pagan nations 
in the divine plan of salvation. It was to be Stephen’s privilege to be- 
gin the community’s education on this important point. 

For the moment, they regarded themselves as the “little remnant”’ 
whose duty it was to rescue as many as possible of the “wicked and 
perverse generation.” They called themselves “the Way.” This title, 
I believe, they took from the Second Isaias, whose prophecy was a 
favorite commonplace in their preaching: “Prepare the way of the 
Lord ...” (Is 40:3 ff.).2 Since John the Baptist had been the first to 
use the passage in his call to penance (Mt 3:3), the designation of 
Jerusalem Christianity as “the Way” may be an indication of the 
close connection between it and the Baptist movement in the eyes of 
contemporary Judaism. 

The community life of the disciples was, as we have noted, a para- 
disiac existence such as the prophets had foretold (Is 11:6 ff.). Full of 
joy, living in closest union with one another, having banished want 
by the sharing of their material goods, strengthened in time of persecu- 
tion by the presence of the Divine Spirit, they seemed to enjoy the 
fulness of that messianic peace which was to mark the restoration of 
Israel. It is true that these Jerusalem Christians possessed a religion 
and a form of divine worship surpassing that of Israel; their evident 
belief in the divinity of Christ, their awareness of the personality of 
the Holy Spirit, and the “breaking of the bread” are evidence of that. 
Still it was the continuity between Christianity and the ancient re- 
ligion which remained uppermost in their minds. The idea of receiv- 
ing pagans, who had not first been converted to Judaism, was still 
inconceivable. The foundations of the Kingdom had been laid, but 
the nature of the superstructure which the Lord intended to erect 
upon it was hidden in the future. 


THE HELLENISTIC ELEMENT IN THE JERUSALEM COMMUNITY 


The picture presented in the opening chapters of Acts is an idyll. 
Such a state of things was not to last. Indeed it could not last, if the 


| Wilfred L. Knox, The Acts of the Apostles (Cambridge, 1948), p. 72 ff. 
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primitive community was to discover its full destiny and to develop 
that independence of Judaism which the complete universal coming of 
the Kingdom of God demanded. It was the vocation of a group of 
Greek-speaking Jews amongst the Jerusalem disciples, whom we may 
call the Hellenistic element, to dispel the idyllic atmosphere of the 
first years, which, however beautiful, tended to confine the new re- 
ligion within the ambit of Judaism. These men, who were to commit 
Christianity to a course of action which would ultimately result in the 
admission of Gentiles within her ranks, make their appearance in 
Luke’s story, characteristically enough, with the first signs of real 
dissension within the Jerusalem community (Acts 6:1). 

However, the impact of this group of Hellenist Christians has 
already been felt in Acts’ earlier chapters. The so-called Hellenistic 
character of some of the most ancient sources used by Luke has long 
been a puzzle to the critics. It is now explained by the presence of 
these men in the Jerusalem community from its inception. Among 
their more important contributions to early Christian theological 
thought were the elaboration of a rudimentary apologetics, based on 
the Greek Bible, the working-out of the theology of the Name (Kyrios), 
one of the clearest proofs of the primitive faith in Christ’s divinity, and 
the speculation upon the servant-role of the suffering and glorified 
Christ.” It may also be that the presence of anti-Jewish feeling in the 
examples of the Jerusalem kerygma found in Acts should be credited 
to them. At any rate, by their creation of a series of scriptural argu- 
ments for the truth of Christianity, which were intended for use 
amongst Greek-speaking peoples, and their reflections upon Chris- 
tology, the Hellenists were already forging weapons that could be 
used in the great missionary enterprises of the future Church. 

The greatest figure in the group was undoubtedly that of Stephen, 
a man “full of grace and of power,” endowed with many of the charis- 
matic gifts displayed by the apostolic college (Acts 6:8) and possessing 
the clairvoyance and fearlessness of the ancient prophets. A Jew, he 
was versed in the Scriptures; a Hellenist, he was without any of the 
narrow chauvinism which tended to cramp the Christian spirit of 
many of the “Hebrews.” If the long discourse attributed to him in 
Acts be characteristic of his doctrine, Stephen liked to dwell upon the 


2 E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter (London, 1949), p. 93. 
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infallible triumph of the divine plan over every obstacle that human 
malice could devise to thwart its execution. At the heart of such a 
conception of sacred history lies a profound intuition of the central 
truth of the apostolic preaching: Christ’s death at the hands of the 
Jews and His resurrection by the power of God the Father. This in- 
sight resulted in the first Christian interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment; and the histories of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, and the prophets 
revealed to Stephen the relative ephemeral nature of Judaism, as well 
as the basic incompatibility between the practice of Christianity and 
Judaism. In the context of Acts Stephen’s plaidoyer is addressed to his 
Jewish judges, and as such it insists upon Israel’s characteristic sin, 
the clinging to what is of passing value in code and cult as if it were 
definitive. Actually, however, the martyr’s interpretation of Old 
Testament history contained a warning to his fellow-Christians, point- 
ing out the anomaly of their position vis-4-vis Mosaic customs and 
the danger attendant upon the clinging to such practices. 

But it was through his death that Stephen was destined to fix this 
lesson firmly in the mind of the primitive Church. Luke’s account of 
the first martyrdom, drawn from an earlier source, proves that the 
disciples had been impressed by its close resemblance to the Master’s 
passion. By dying on the charge of teaching that ‘Jesus will destroy 
this Place and change the traditions which Moses bequeathed to us” 
(Acts 6:14), Stephen reminds his brethren that Jesus had been con- 
demned by official Judaism for declaring Himself “greater than the 
Temple” (Mt 12:6; 26:59) and setting Himself above the Law of 
Moses (Jo 19:7). 

If the community of Jerusalem was slow to realize the inexorable 
logic of Stephen’s teaching, the leaders of the Jews were not; and the 
persecution which broke out as a result of Stephen’s death put an end 
forever to the ideal conditions in which hitherto the Christians had 
lived. Except for the absence of their exalted Lord, they had seemed 
almost to dwell in heaven, possessing the best of the two worlds of 
Israel and Christianity. Stephen’s message brought the community 
down to earth, reminding them that it was in this world that they 

%3 It is surely one of the conundrums of early Church history that, although the Jewish 
Christians knew that these charges had been expressly declared as cause of Christ’s death 


by the Jews, still they were so slow in realizing that to follow Christ entailed the abandon- 
ment of Temple and Law. 
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must struggle, even to death, to establish the Kingdom, before they 
might hope to enjoy its glories in another world. In the divine call of 
Abraham, of Joseph, of Moses, with its peremptory demand to sever 
all attachment to people or country, Stephen had perceived types of 
the Christian vocation. But before this little seed which he implanted 
in the minds of the Jerusalem community could germinate into the 
missionary spirit of Antioch, a further divine intervention was re- 
quired. 


THE COMMUNITY’S GENTILE MISSION REVEALED TO PETER 


Pentecost had revealed to the apostolic community the spiritual 
nature of the Kingdom. Stephen had hinted at a further stage of de- 
velopment in suggesting a broader and more universalist outlook. It 
was Peter’s experiences at Joppa and Caesarea which were destined 
to add a new dimension to the plan of Christian expansion. 

The episode connected with the baptism of Cornelius the pagan 
is clearly of great importance in Luke’s eyes. Like the conversion of 
Paul, it is recounted three times, and with each retelling fresh light 
is thrown upon its meaning. Logically, if not chronologically, it 
takes precedence over a similar phenomenon at Antioch. The initiative 
in admitting pagans directly into the Christian communion belongs, 
as of right, to the head of the Jerusalem community. Luke is at pains 
to point out that this unprecedented event is clearly willed by God. 
Before answering the call of Cornelius, Peter is supernaturally 
informed that a creative act of God Himself has abolished the im- 
purity formerly attaching to non-Jews: “What God has purified, call 
not impure” (Acts 9:15). And this principle is seen to operate ef- 
fectually in Peter’s subsequent attitude towards social intercourse 
with the Gentiles (Acts 10:28; 11:3, 9, 18; 15:9). 

In obedience to the vision, Peter accepts the hospitality of Cor- 
nelius, preaches the Gospel to his household; and, when the Spirit 
descends upon the group as upon the first Pentecost, he orders that 
they be baptized. 


™“ It is impossible to decide the chronological order of the events subsequent upon the 
persecution of the Hellenist Christians in Jerusalem. However, Luke clearly indicates the 
literary (and hence, on his view, the logical) sequence by the use of the phrase hoi men oun 
diasparentes in Acts 8:4 and again in 11:19. 
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This admission of Gentiles who had not come to the Christian faith 
by way of Judaism was a remarkable step towards the realization of 
the universal character of the Kingdom. The disciples who had fol- 
lowed Jesus in Galilee were aware that somehow the Gentiles were to 
be called to a share in the messianic blessings as the prophets had 
foretold. Still it seems, from the explanations Peter is forced to give 
upon his return to Jerusalem, that they had not conceived it possible 
that pagans should be admitted ex aequo with the chosen people. 
Despite Luke’s characteristic remark that the community “glorified 
God” (Acts 11:18), it appears, from the difficulties that arise at 
Antioch, that for some time they regarded Cornelius’ conversion as 
an exception to the general rule. What is significant, however, is that 
the issue, in Peter’s mind, is settled once for all; when he appears at 
the assembly in Jerusalem some years later, he will merely reassert 
the principle revealed to him that day by the sea in Joppa. 

A curious remark of Peter’s in his account of the Cornelius episode 
to the brethren of Jerusalem deserves to be noted for the light it sheds 
upon the process by which the apostles had come to recognize the 
institution of the sacrament of baptism. “...The Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon them, just as upon us at the beginning. And I recalled 
the Lord’s remark: ‘John,’ He said, ‘baptized with water, but you 
will be baptized in the Holy Spirit’ ” (Acts 11:15 ff.). His recollection 
of this logion of the Lord is given by Peter as his reason for allowing 
Cornelius and his family to be baptized. What led Peter to such a 
conclusion? Why not consider these pagans who had received the 
Spirit, just as the apostles themselves had, members of the Church? 
It would seem that those who received the Holy Ghost on Pentecost 
were considered to constitute the messianic community without any 
reception of baptism. Morecver, in the very words of Christ which 
Peter recalls, the Johannine baptism with water is opposed to the 
baptism with the Spirit. Yet Peter had said at Caesarea: “Can we 
refuse the water of baptism to those who have received the Holy Spirit 
even as we did?” (Acts 10:47). 

What led the apostles to practice a sacrament, defined in the fourth 
Gospel as a rebirth of “water and the Spirit” (Jn 3:5)? As we have 
already remarked, the reception of John’s baptism had been a con- 
dition for candidature to the apostleship. Peter, Andrew, John, Philip, 
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and Nathanael seem to have been disciples of the Baptist; and since 
the disciples of Christ had also practiced this rite (Jn 4:2), the rest of 
the Twelve as well as the other disciples gathered in the upper room 
had also received it. With the reception of the baptism in the Spirit, 
the apostles were given a profounder insight into the antithesis: John 
with water, Christ with the Spirit. They had received the waters of 
Johannine baptism, and now Christ had baptized them in the Spirit. 
It was a “validation,” a “sacramentalization” of the Johannine bap- 
tism. Water and the Spirit were henceforth to form a new reality, the 
Christian sacrament of baptism.*® 


THE “NEW CREATION” OF ANTIOCH 


With the sure instinct of the true historian, Luke connects the 
foundation of Antiochian Christianity with the death of Stephen 
(Acts 8:4; 11:19). Stephen’s influence is felt not only in the fact that 
the founders of Antioch were Hellenists, but also in their departure 
from the ordinary rule of preaching only to the Jews (Acts 11:20). 
Their evangelization of the pagans met with unprecedented success, 
and the result was a community predominantly pagan in origin. 
Furthermore, three factors in the formation of the Antiochian church 
resulted in a strikingly new formula of Christianity. 

Joseph Barnabas, a Levite of Cypriot origin (Acts 4:36), who en- 
joyed the confidence of the heads of the Jerusalem community, was 
sent to supervise the new foundation at Antioch. As leader of the new 
church, he displays the qualities which had earned him the sobriquet 
“Barnabas,’’** by encouraging the novel experiment at Antioch 
whereby Jewish and Gentile Christian lived in Christian fellowship, 
and by promoting a marked growth in the congregation. Barnabas 

% The apostles were aware that, upon emerging from the Jordan after His baptism by 
John, Christ had received the Holy Spirit, Who descended upon Him (Mt 3:13 ff.; Mk 
1:9 ff.; Lk 3:21 f.). Moreover, in the Fourth Gospel, it is instructive to observe the marked 
connection between John’s identification of Christ by the descending Spirit and the an- 
tithesis (John-water: Christ-Spirit) we have mentioned; cf. Jo 1:33. Thus the New Testa- 
ment seems to indicate that the institution of the sacrament of baptism was begun in the 
Jordan but was only fully completed at Pentecost. The intuition of some of the Fathers of 
the Church (Summa theologica, III, 66, 3) that Christ somehow instituted baptism at the 


river Jordan is substantially correct. 
* The meaning of the name is explained in Acts 4:36 as “clever at encouragement” or 


“exhortation.” 
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possessed, moreover, a rare gift for judging men; and the man he 
picked as his lieutenant was Saul of Tarsus, whom he had already 
sponsored in Jerusalem when Saul had been an object of fear and 
suspicion to the other Christians. Barnabas knew that Saul had re- 
tired to his own city of Tarsus because of his failure at evangelization 
in Jerusalem. There he sought him out and succeeded in getting Saul’s 
cooperation. Barnabas’ realization that Saul’s talents could best be 
used in a mixed community like that of Antioch was a stroke of 
genius, from which both Saul and the Antiochian Christians were to 
profit. 

Saul had returned to Tarsus with only the memory of a vision in 
which Christ had informed him that his vocation was to preach the 
Gospel to the pagan world (Acts 22:17-21). Perhaps also he still 
remembered Stephen’s conception of a Christianity conscious of its 
freedom from the Mosaic Law and the Temple cult. In any case, it 
was at Antioch that Stephen’s principle was being put into practice 
for the first time; and the year Saul spent there under Barnabas’ 
direction prepared him for his future mission to the pagans. The 
example given him in the art of governing a congregation composed 
of some Jewish and many pagan Christians would serve him later in 
founding churches like Philippi, Thessalonica, and Corinth. The de- 
velopment of a completely Christian liturgy, centered in the Eucharist, 
would provide Saul with a form of cult that could be easily trans- 
planted to new foundations. His period of training came to an end the 
day the Holy Spirit manifested His will regarding himself and Barna- 
bas. The great missionary era of the Church was begun. 

Luke points out that the completely distinctive character of Chris- 
tianity was realized for the first time not at Jerusalem but at Antioch 
(Acts 11:26). There the group of disciples appeared as a “‘new creation” 
by contrast with both paganism and Judaism. This was due to the 
absence of the Temple’s influence in their Christian life, together with 
the fact that the majority of the disciples were converts from paganism. 
The Jerusalem community had been, in fact, no less Christian, but it 
remained to some extent under the shadow of the Temple. At Antioch 
it was easier to forget the ancient discrimination between Jew and 
Gentile, where there was no “wall of separation” to divide Jewish 
Christians from the rest, as when the Jerusalem community assisted 
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at the public liturgy of Israel. Until certain Christian pharisees in- 
vaded Antioch (Acts 15:11), there were no such distinctions. 

Owing to the distance from the Temple the Eucharistic celebration 
became the centre of the community’s cultic life in a way it had never 
been in Jerusalem. It is significant that we find the word “liturgy” ap- 
plied to the “breaking of the bread” first at Antioch (Acts 13:2). In 
Jerusalem, “liturgy” continued to signify the gorgeous ceremonial of 
Judaism. 

The most important feature of the new spirit manifested by Chris- 
tian Antioch was her answer to the divine call to the missions amongst 
the Gentiles. In Jerusalem the community tended to await the com- 
ing of the pagans to the centre of the new religion, the Temple. It is 
Antioch which first obeys the command of Christ to carry His Gospel 
“to the end of the earth.” Her Hellenist founders had not forgotten 
Stephen’s teaching that the Almighty had been a wanderer Himself 
during the greatest period of Israel’s religious life, the march through 
the desert, that He “does not dwell in structures built by human 
hands” (Acts 7:48). They were aware that the Eucharistic liturgy, 
which was the centre of their Christian life, could be carried out 
wherever the preachers of the Gospel were to be found. It was scarcely 
an accident that the Spirit should summon the first missionaries of 
Antioch while they were engaged in the Eucharistic cult. 

This divine revelation of the fully universal nature of the Kingdom 
of God was to be brought home to the apostolic Church through the 
missionary experiences of Paul. His travels throughout Asia Minor 
and Europe illustrate, in Luke’s story, the witnessing “to the end of 
the earth” which the risen Christ had mysteriously pointed out as an 
element in the coming of the Kingdom. Moreover, as events were to 
prove, Paul was destined to enlarge considerably the early Christian 
view of the history of salvation. 

The Jerusalem community had held firmly to two principles which 
she knew to be divinely revealed: the Gospel must first be preached 
to Israel (Acts 2:39; 3:26; 5:31), and the Parousia of the Lord was 
delayed only until Israel as a collectivity had accepted Christianity 
(Acts 3:19-20). Paul made the first of these his guide in preaching 
the Gospel; wherever he went, he first announced the Kingdom to the 
Jews of the Dispersion. Yet everywhere, as Luke testifies, he met 
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their almost unanimous opposition to Christianity. In many places 
the only obstacle to their killing him out of hatred for his message was 
the power of imperial Rome (Acts 17:5 ff.; 18:12 ff.; 21:31 ff.; 23:12 
ff.; 25:2 ff.).27 By contrast Paul was very successful in his attempts to 
convert the pagans. According to Acts Paul’s most sustained effort 
to convince the Jews of the truth of Christianity was at Ephesus, 
where he devoted three months to the task (Acts 19:8); it seems that 
he did not succeed in making a single convert amongst his own race. 
Now it is interesting to note that it was around this point in his 
career, in the opinion of many commentators,” that Paul seemis to 
have undergone a change of opinion with regard to the proximity 
of the Parousia. At any rate, by the time he wrote to the Roman 
Church from Corinth, about the year 56, he had clearly formulated a 
theology of history according to which, by her rejection of the Gospel, 
Israel had yielded her place in the Kingdom to the pagan nations and 
would only accept Jesus as the Christ ‘when the full number of the 
Gentiles has come in” (Rom 11:25-26). Whether Paul had been 
granted a special revelation on this point, we do not know. It is, how- 
ever, not improbable that this conclusion was simply the result of his 
missionary experiences during the height of his career as an apostle. 
Once he had arrived at this conclusion, he must have seen the con- 
version of Israel as a hope indefinitely deferred, and with it the second 
coming of the Lord. For the earlier belief, stated by Peter, was not 
found to be incorrect: the Parousia was still contingent upon the col- 
lective entry of the Jews into the Kingdom. Paul’s discovery was that 
this conversion itself was, in its turn, contingent upon that of the 
Gentiles. In the early days of Palestinian Christianity Israel’s accept- 
ance of the faith would, it had seemed, be almost spontaneous, a 
matter of no time at all; and the Lord’s coming had in consequence 
appeared near at hand. It took the greater part of Paul’s missionary 
activity to change that outlook. By the time Matthew’s Gospel, as 
we possess it in Greek, came to be written, the divine plan for the 

7 It may be that this experience of Rome’s protective might is the origin of Paul’s 
doctrine about the “obs: ”’ to the appearance of the “man of lawlessness” and the great 
apostasy (II Thess 2:6). At any rate, a most ancient Christian tradition has long identified 
this “obstacle” with the Roman Empire. 


* C. H. Dodd, “The Mind of Paul: A Psychologicz] Approach,” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, XVII (1933), 104. 
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propagation of the Gospel was known throughout the Christian 
Church. This realization of the delay in Christ’s second coming was, 
I believe, an important factor in turning Paul’s attention to the 
mysterious phenomenon of the Church herself and in promoting, per- 
haps chiefly through his instrumentality, the conviction in apostolic 
Christianity that the coming of the Kingdom was to be identified 
with the organization of the Church. 


THE END OF JERUSALEM’S IMPORTANCE IN APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY 


In the early years Jerusalem had seemed destined, with the Temple, 
to be the centre of Christianity. But Acts reveals a gradual movement 
away from the capital of Judaism. The Hellenistic element is driven 
out by persecution. Peter, more and more occupied with his pastoral 
visits to new foundations, finally goes off “to another place” (Acts 
12:17). About the same time the apostles themselves appear to have 
sought new fields of evangelization. Paul, frustrated in his apostolate 
in Jerusalem, lives a year at Antioch and then begins a series of ex- 
peditions which lead him eventually to Rome. 

Jerusalem had but one more function to perform in the history of 
the early Church: to promulgate the definitive charter of Gentile 
liberties. This she did in the Council of Jerusalem, in the presence of 
Peter, Paul, and others, if not all, of the apostles. Luke makes it 
clear that this formal acknowledgment of the fully revealed divine 
plan for the coming of the Kingdom emanates not from Peter but 
from the Jerusalem community, in the person of James, her bishop. 
Peter, for whom the question was settled long ago at Caesarea, is 
simply present as “the legate of Christ.”’” It was fitting that Jerusalem, 
the mother-Church and primitive guardian of orthodoxy, should 
publicly accept the declared will of God before disappearing, as she 
would soon after, with the advance of Titus’ armies, into history. Her 
chief glory was ever to have submitted to that divine will, no matter 
what it cost her. Her original conception of the Kingdom of God had 
been very different from the reality as it evolved under the impact of 
events. Once the tide turned in the direction of the Gentiles, Jerusalem’s 
task was ended, and the focal point of Christianity was henceforth 
to be located elsewhere. 


® The phrase is that of Msgr. Cerfaux, La communauté apostolique, p. 96. 
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In Acts Luke sketches the gradual revelation to the early Church 
of what Christ had meant in His post-resurrection discourses by “the 
Kingdom of God.” It is consonant with our author’s purpose that, 
after its recurrence in this place (Acts 1:3), he makes no reference to 
the phrase during the part of his narrative which deals with the 
Jerusalem period, but only when he comes to Paul’s missionary ac- 
tivity. 

The phrase is first mentioned upon Paul’s return to Lystra from 
Derbe; he and his companions “encouraged the spirits of the disciples, 
urging them to persevere in the faith, ‘for,’ they said, ‘it is by many 
trials that we are to enter the Kingdom of God’ ” (Acts 14:22). It is 
clear from the context that by perseverance in “the faith” Paul means 
continued loyalty to the Church which he has organized among the 
disciples (v. 23 speaks of his establishing a hierarchical body), the 
only means of entry into the Kingdom. In Ephesus, as has been 
pointed out, Paul spent three months, as Luke remarks, “trying to 
persuade them [the Jews] about the Kingdom of God. But... some 
hardened their hearts and refused to be convinced, vilifying the Way 
before the assembly...” (Acts 19:8). This passage shows that to 
reject the Way is to reject the Kingdom of God. In his farewell dis- 
course to the “seniors” of the Ephesian Church, Paul describes his 
part in organizing the Church amongst them as a “heralding of the 
Kingdom” (Acts 20:25). The preaching of the Kingdom, rejected by 
the Jews, has resulted at Ephesus in the founding of a Gentile Church. 

These three passages depict in miniature the connection between 
the Kingdom of God and the Church which Luke has revealed to his 
reader by recounting the missionary experiences of Paul. The Church 
is the Way to the Kingdom; to reject the Church is to refuse God’s 
Kingdom; the coming of that Kingdom upon earth was effected by 
the apostolic organization of the Church among the Gentiles. In 
Christ’s earthly life, as Luke has shown in his first volume, the preach- 
ing of the Kingdom was greeted with incredulity on the part of His 
fellow-countrymen. When it ripened into hatred for His message, this 
incredulity compassed His death. But it was by the death of Christ 
and His resurrection that the coming of the Kingdom into this world 
was definitively inaugurated. In Paul’s lifetime the preaching of the 
Kingdom met with this same Jewish incredulity and hatred. Through 
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this apostolic experience Paul came gradually to comprehend the suc- 
cessive stages in the divine plan for the establishment of the Kingdom. 
From all eternity God had decreed that Israel’s exclusion from the 
Kingdom through lack of faith should lead to the call of the Gentiles, 
whose conversion in turn would provoke that of the Jews. Such a 
scheme of things was necessary in order that Christianity should be 
liberated from the thrall of Judaism, and by withdrawing herself 
from the shadow of the Temple should actualize the potentiality for 
true universalism which was an essential quality of the Kingdom 
of God. 

All of this Luke implies when at the very end of Acts he describes 
Paul’s activity in Rome as a “heralding the Kingdom of God” (Acts 
28:31). A few days after his arrival in that city Paul had, in the 
Jewish assembly, “borne testimony to the Kingdom of God” (Acts 
28:23) by trying to persuade them by scriptural arguments about the 
messianic character of Christ. When he meets with this last refusal, he 
states that “God’s salvation has been sent to the Gentiles” (Acts 
28:28). Acts closes with the preaching of the Kingdom to the Gentiles, 
thus reminding the reader that the divine revelation concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom, with which the book began, has reached 
its term. 


KINGDOM AND CHURCH IN THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


A brief review of the first Gospel will clarify the relation between 
the coming of the Kingdom and the founding of the apostolic Church. 
It will also, in addition to providing a confirmatur for Luke’s inter- 
pretation of the experience of the apostolic Church, throw consider- 
able light upon the purpose of Matthew, who writes at the close of 
the developments we have been describing. 

Like any other Gospel, that of Matthew narrates the story of Jesus’ 
public life culminating in His passion, death, and resurrection. What 
is peculiar to Matthew’s Gospel, however, is a very clearly marked 
progression in the dramatic movement centering in Jesus’ preaching 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. This proclamation of the Kingdom arouses 
greater and greater opposition during the Galilean ministry, which 
teaches its peak in Jesus’ refusal to give any sign “except the sign of 
the prophet Jonas” (Mt 12:38-42), and His terrible warning “‘to this 
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wicked generation” that the state of having positively rejected the 
Kingdom will be worse than their first state of ignorance regarding it 
(12:43-45). In the sequel Jesus devotes Himself to the instruction of 
His faithful disciples; apart from certain controversial episodes, He 
leaves the Jews to themselves. Meantime the Jewish opposition turns 
to hatred, draws down upon itself the angry fulminations of the 
seven-fold woe in chapter 23, and achieves its purpose in the passion 
and death of Jesus. 

During this latter part of his Gospel Matthew dwells with increas- 
ing insistence upon another theme: to replace the Jews who have re- 
jected the Kingdom, the divine plan calls for the admission of the 
Gentiles. This motif appears in a series of parables, most of which are 
found only in this Gospel: the parable of the eleventh hour (20:1-16), 
of the two sons (21:28-32), of the vineyard (21:33-46),*° of the 
wedding feast (22:1-14)." 

Matthew had made use of another device to highlight this presenta- 
tion of the drama of Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom: five lengthy 
discourses, artificially constructed from the /ogia of Christ scattered 
throughout the traditions of the public life, which form a kind of 
midrash on the narrative sections which precede and delineate various 
aspects of the Kingdom of Heaven.” The sermon on the mount 
(S:1—7:29) prepares for the coming of the Kingdom and promulgates 
its new code. The missionary discourse (10:5-42) contains Jesus’ plan 
for the promotion of the Kingdom amongst the Jews of Palestine. 
The discourse in parables (13:3-52) portrays the mysterious nature 
of the Kingdom and explains, in effect, why it is rejected by the Jews, 
and why during the rest of the story Jesus will content Himself with 
instructing only His faithful followers. The fourth sermon (18:1-35) 
is an instruction to the disciples on the mutual duties of the members 
of the Kingdom. The final discourse (24:3—25:46) contains Christ’s 

* Although this parable is common to all the Synoptics, it has a special Matthean con- 
clusion, v. 43: “Thus I declare to you: the Kingdom of God will be taken from you and 
given to a people who will produce its fruits.” 

"| This parable is found in Luke but without the special Matthean note (v. 7) about the 
slaying of the murderers by the king and the burning of their city, and without the strange 
addition (vv. 11-14), which would appear to be a warning to the Church’s Gentile converts 
against presuming too much upon their vocation to the Kingdom. 


* Cf. the very illuminating discussion by Pierre Benoit, O.P., in his Introduction to 
L’Evangile selon saint Matthieu (BJ; Paris, 1950), pp. 7-11. 
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prediction of the end of the world of Israel, the ruin of the Temple, 
which is presented as the externalization of the coming of the King- 
dom in His death and resurrection. 

A re-examination of these discourses in the light of Form Criticism 
reveals another source upon which Matthew had drawn: the experi- 
ence of the apostolic Church. The recognition of this element in the 
Matthean picture of the Kingdom of Heaven gives a completely new 
insight into the purpose of the evangelist. By adding this new dimen- 
sion to his picture of the Kingdom as preached by Christ, Matthew 
has set in parallel the experience of the Apostolic Age and that of 
Jesus’ earthly life. This experience of the primitive Church during 
the thirty years which followed the Master’s death has verified what 
He stated about the coming of the Kingdom. Thus within the descrip- 
tion of the coming of the Kingdom we are enabled to discern the figure 
of the nascent Church. 

The sermon on the mount teaches the proper dispositions for the 
receiving of the Kingdom when it comes, and presents what we might 
call the “pre-history” of the Kingdom. The beatitudes which form its 
exordium recall the two great classes of Israel who were types of the 
subjects of the Kingdom, the anawim and the prophets.* Christ insists 
upon the exact observance of the Law of Moses, as He did throughout 
His earthly career (5:17—20). By this means alone the will of God 
will be perfectly accomplished, and this is the conditio sine qua non 
for the coming of the Kingdom, as the “Our Father” (6:9-13) shows. 
Yet the passage which immediately: follows the exhortation to observe 
the old Law promulgates, by a series of six antitheses, the new Law 
of the Kingdom. It is a code of perfection, but a code which concerns 
those who live in this world. It outlaws hatred, impurity of mind, 
divorce, perjury, vengeance; it insists on love of enemies (5:21-48). 
Like the command to leave to God all care of material needs (6:25), 
which Acts testifies was carried out in the apostolic koinénia, this new 
legislation is the charter of the primitive Church. Yet, in this first 
discourse, which occurs in Matthew’s Gospel before the constitution 
of the apostolic college (10:1-5), the picture of the future Church is 
only discreetly hinted at. The disciples are to be the prophets of the 


% A. Lemonnyer, O.P., “Le Messianisme des ‘béatitudes,’”” Revue des sciences philoso- 
phiques et théologiques, XI (1922), 373-89. 
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Kingdom (5:12), a theme which Matthew introduces immediately 
after the beatitudes; he will refer to it again in three subsequent dis- 
courses.“ For the present, until “heaven and earth pass away” (5:18) 
as a result of Christ’s death and resurrection,** the Kingdom is still 
in the future. 

With the missionary discourse there appears a curious blending of 
the experiences of the little band of apostles, sent to preach the com- 
ing of the Kingdom, with that of the Apostolic Age. The instruction 
of the newly-chosen Twelve concerns at first only their immediate 
mission in Galilee (10:5-16). They are forbidden to evangelize pagans 
or even Samaritans; their message, like that of John the Baptist and 
Jesus Himself, concerns something still in the future: ‘““The Kingdom 
of Heaven is near at hand.” Abruptly, without warning, the whole 
setting is shifted (vv. 17-42); the apostles are dragged before “‘gover- 
nors and kings” to present the marturion (v. 18) to Christ’s resurrec- 
tion described in Acts. Thus there is no longer any question of an- 
nouncing the coming of the Kingdom: it is now proclaimed as having 
come through Jesus’ death and exaltation. The “coming of the Son 
of Man,” the divine visitation identified with the destruction of 
Jerusalem, will find the apostles still engaged in this missionary 
activity .** 

This deliberate foreshortening of historical perspective reveals a 
deep insight on the part of the evangelist. He has perceived that the 
kerygma of the apostolic Church is a continuation of Jesus’ preaching 
of the Kingdom, although he is aware that the kerygma is centred 
upon the historical act of man’s redemption by which the Kingdom is 
come upon earth, and is aimed at attracting new members to the 
community. In short, Matthew has seen that the organization of the 
Church is an integral part of the coming of the Kingdom. 

By the time the instruction in parables is reached in the first Gospel 
Jesus’ preaching has been rejected by the majority of the Jews; in 


* The missionary discourse, Mt 10:41; that in parables, 13:17; that of the seven-fold 
woes, 23:34. 

% A. Feuillet, P.S.S., “Le discours de Jésus sur la ruine du Temple,” Revue biblique, 
LVI (1949), 85, n. 2. 

* A. Feuillet, P.S.S., “Le triomphe eschatologique de Jésus d’aprés quelques textes 
isolés des Evangiles,”’ Nouvelle revue théologique, LX XI (1949), 704-7. 
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consequence, the rejection of Israel comes very much to the fore. 
Matthew cites Is 6:9-10 at greater length than Mark. He includes two 
parables, not found elsewhere, which bear upon Jewish incredulity— 
that of the hidden treasure and the pearl of rare value, which insist 
that entry to the Kingdom entails the sacrifice of everything, even of 
the Law of Moses. Matthew still has Israel in mind when at the end 
of the sermon he recalls a personal experience of his own, the riches 
of the “scribe become a disciple of the Kingdom,”’ possessing the old 
as well as the new (v. 52). 

Two other properly Matthean parables describe the Kingdom exist- 
ing in this world as found in the apostolic Church at the date of 
writing. It contains the wicked as well as the good, “‘all sorts of things” 
(13:47), the just with the “promoters of scandals and iniquity” (v. 41). 
Included in this sermon is the parable of the sower with the explana- 
tion of it that was current in the primitive Church. Here we find al- 
lusions to the presence within the Kingdom-become-Church of the 
lukewarm who have been seduced by riches (v. 22) and of the half- 
hearted who apostatize in time of persecution (v. 21). 

The point of departure for the fourth discourse is the disciples’ 
question concerning “the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven” (18:1 
ff.). The narrative section preceding this exhortation on the mutual 
duties of members of the Kingdom has recounted the promise of the 
primacy to Peter (16:18-19) and the incident of the Temple tax 
(17:24-27), which proves Peter’s privileged position among the 
Twelve. The lessons which Christ gives are for the community which 
Peter will shepherd: the dangers of scandal, solicitude for the “lost 
sheep” (Jesus has already described His own mission in these terms, 
17:24-27), fraternal correction (here the word ekklésia, mentioned in 
the promise of the primacy, again occurs), the spirit of forgiveness 
(illustrated by a Matthean parable, the two debtors, 18:23-35, which 
probably concerns relations between Gentile and Jewish Christians). 
There is an imperceptible transition in this sermon from the real 
child, present at the beginning, to the humble and simple members 
of the future Church. 

The last discourse, which foretells the end of the world of the Old 
Testament, dramatically depicts the definitive coming of the Church 
in the divine visitation of the glorified Christ which terminates the 
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existence of the Temple. Throughout the greater part of the Apostolic 
Age, the Christian community still clung to the traditions and cultic 
practices of Judaism. In this apocalyptic event Matthew sees the 
vindication of the universality of the new religion. The “‘sémeion of 
the Son of Man” (24:30) displayed triumphantly above the devasta- 
tion of Jerusalem is that sémeion which Isaias foresaw raised up by 
the Lord for the Gentiles, and for those lost of Israel and the dis- 
persed of Juda (Is 11:12): the Kingdom come as the Church. 

Three parables, which seem to reflect the organization of the Church 
at the time this Gospel was written, are inserted towards the end of 
the eschatological discourse. All three concern the eschatology of indi- 
viduals, and thus provide a valuable insight into the Church’s realiza- 
tion of the indefinite period of time during which she must exercise 
her mission before the Parousia of her Lord. The parable of the steward 
(24:45-51) concerns the particular judgment of the apostles and the 
other administrators of the Kingdom upon earth; that of the ten 
virgins, who appear as spouses of Christ (25:1-13), suggests that 
there are already groups of specially consecrated contemplatives, of 
whom Tabitha and the widows of Joppa may well be an earlier ex- 
ample (Acts 9:36 ff.); the parable of the talents (Mt 25:14-30) depicts 
the particular judgment of those who form the body of the faithful. 
By the time this Gospel was written, therefore, the death of individual 
Christians before the Parousia was an accepted fact. The doctrine 
which we saw stated by Paul concerning the unlimited delay of the 
Lord’s second coming is now common to the whole Church. 

This eschatological discourse upon the ruin of the Temple performs 
a double function in the framework of the first Gospel. It serves to 
introduce the climax of the kerygma, the passion and resurrection 
narratives; as such, it explains the cosmic effects of the redemption 
depicted as a passing of the old heavens and the old earth in the 
creation of the new world. But it sets a term as well to the experience 
of the apostolic Church which Matthew has also depicted in these 
five sermons—the experience of the coming of the Kingdom in the 
Church as a result of the preaching of the Gospel. Matthew com- 
posed his Gospel at a period when the whole evolution of primitive 
Christianity described by Luke in Acts has resulted in a Church, in 
which pagans have replaced the Jews who have rejected the good 
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news of salvation. The centre of religious interest has already shifted 
from Jerusalem to distant Rome, whither Peter and Paul have mi- 
grated. As a result the mystery of the establishment of the Kingdom 
of heaven upon earth has been clarified for the apostolic Church; the 
entry of the pagans into the Kingdom has taken precedence over 
that of Israel, and with it the unlimited duration of the life-span of 
the Church has been recognized. 

The purpose of the twofold theme, or rather of a single theme de- 
veloped on two different historical levels, now becomes clear to us. 
Matthew has attempted in one volume what Luke has accomplished 
in two books: to show the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven as 
realized in the organization of the apostolic Church. He uses the 
literary scheme of presenting the preaching of Jesus in five great 
sermons primarily to expose the meaning of the passion and resurrec- 
tion of Christ: Jesus’ proclamation of the coming of the Kingdom 
fulfils Old Testament prophecy in a way so unexpected by the Jews 
that they reject Him, and so yield place to the Gentiles. A secondary 
purpose appears, however, in the references made in these same 
sermons to the apostolic preaching of the Gospel: the heralding of the 
Kingdom of God as come definitively upon earth through the principal 
act of Christ’s redemptive work is the principal means of organizing 
the Church. The apostolic community has perceived, Matthew tells 
us in effect, that the rebuff met by Jesus in His attempts to convince 
Israel of the truth of His message is paralleled by the failure of the 
nascent Church to win over the majority of the Jews to Christianity. 
In the case of Christ Himself this attitude of Judaism led ultimately 
to His death; in the case of the apostolic community it led to the 
establishment of the Church as it existed when Matthew’s Greek 
Gospel was written. 

The date of the founding of the Church is a matter of much debate 
among theologians. Christ is considered by some to have founded it 
upon the cross; by others, when He rose as the glorified Head of the 
Mystical Body on the first Easter; by a third group, when He sent 
the Holy Spirit upon Pentecost. Luke’s account of Christian origins 
in Acts indicates a solution to the problem along quite different lines: 
the coming of the Kingdom which coincided with the founding of the 
Church was an evolutionary process extended over a period of time. 
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Greek Matthew, who constructed his Gospel to underscore this same 
truth, has carefully marked the beginning and the end of the con- 
tinuous movement which is the founding of the Church, by means of 
the first and the last of five great discourses. The terminus a quo is 
the sermon on the mount by which Jesus inaugurates His preaching 
of the Kingdom: the terminus ad quem is the destruction of the Temple, 
the divine manifestation of the coming of the glorified Son of Man in 
His Kingdom-become-Church. 








SELECT QUESTIONS ON THE EUCHARISTIC FAST 


JOHN J. REED, SJ. 
Woodstock College 


OLLOWING the appearance of the Apostolic Constitution Christus 

Dominus and the concomitant Instruction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office, unifying into one set of exclusive norms the 
various indults relaxing the Eucharistic fast, it was natural that all 
the periodicals devoted wholly or partially to questions of canon law 
and moral theology should issue commentaries on the new rules. It 
was natural, too, that there should be differences of opinion. It is not 
the purpose of these pages to review the whole field of the new legisla- 
tion, nor even all the more remote details and cases on which conflict- 
ing views have been expressed. There are, however, certain issues so 
fundamental as to predetermine the answers to many particular 
questions or so generic as to influence the application of whole sections 
of the law. There are other points more limited in scope but especially 
significant in their implications. It may be of some service to gather 
together the various opinions on some of these issues and to offer a 
few modest and respectful suggestions toward their evaluation. 


I 


The most basic problem of all, of course, is to determine the precise 
norms of interpretation postulated by the new law. There is, however, a 
preliminary question: to what extent has the meaning of the law al- 
ready been definitively settled by the Instruction of the Holy Office in 
those matters in which the latter is more explicit or more detailed 
than the Constitution (the formal law)? Specifically, the point at issue 
is whether this Instruction is to be accepted as an authentic interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution in the sense of canon 17, §2, having therefore 
the same legislative force as the law itself, or whether it is an ordinary 
administrative act of the Sacred Congregation.* 

1 Jan. 16, 1953, Acta apostolicae sedis, XLV (1953), 15-24, 47-51. 

*Canon 17, § 2: “Interpretatio authentica, per modum legis exhibita, eandem vim 
habet ac lex ipsa . . . .” The following attribute to the Instruction a binding force equal to 
that of the Constitution: F. Hiirth, S.J., annotations in Periodica, XLII (1953), 53-55; 


A. Bergh, S.J., “Jeane eucharistique et messes du soir,” Revue des communautés religieuses, 
XXV (1953), 37; W. Conway, “The New Law on the Eucharistic Fast,” Irish Ecclesiast- 
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The difficulty does not arise precisely from the question of com- 
petence. For laws outside the Code the various congregations retain 
the power of authentic interpretation within the sphere of their speci- 
fied interests.’ And, in the supposition of several congregations par- 
tially competent, as in this case, there would be no incongruity in the 
assignment of the whole task to that congregation which, of all those 
concerned by reason of the matter, enjoys a certain traditional pre- 
eminence.‘ Nor does the difficulty come from the fact that the docu- 
ment is not issued in any of the more usual modes of formal inter- 
pretation: doubts, resolutions, responses, declarations. There is no 
exclusive formula for the issue of interpretations. The difficulty comes 
rather from the fact that the document is composed in another form, 
the form of an instruction, which has a specific function fairly well 
defined in the canonical system, and quite distinct from formal in- 
terpretation. The proper function of an instruction, as it is described in 
the motu proprio of Benedict XV (though the form did not originate 
with him), is to explain, illuminate, and complement the law, and to 
promote its execution.® It is to be supposed that in the present in- 





cal Record, LXXX (1953), 300; L. McReavy, Clergy Review, XXXIX (1954), 237; E. 
Moriarty, “(New Regulations on the Eucharistic Fast,” Jurist, XIV (1954), 2; S. Alvarez- 
Menendez, O.P., “De eucharistico ieiunio ac vespertinis missis,’’ Amgelicum, XXXI 
(1954), 7-8; J. Ford, S.J., The New Eucharistic Legislation (New York: Kenedy, 1953), 
p. 114. Whether anyone has formally defended the contrary, it is suggested in the ob- 
servation of W. Onclin that the Instruction’s restriction on taking ablutions in imme- 
diately successive Masses does not have the same obligatory character as the Constitu- 
tion: “La nouvelle législation sur le jedne eucharistique,” Ephemerides theologicae Lova- 
nienses, XXIX (1953), 89. 

* Cf. canons 247 ff. This power, acknowledged in a response of Feb. 11, 1911 (AAS, 
III [1911], 99-100), would not have been limited by the motu proprio of 1917 (AAS, IX 
[1917], 184) except with regard to the canons of the Code itself. Cf. J. R. Schmidt, Prin- 
ciples of Authentic Interpretation (Washington: Catholic University of America, 1941), 
pp. 104-105; A. Vermeersch, S.J., and J. Creusen, S.J., Epitome iuris canonici, I (7th 
ed.; Mechlin-Rome: Dessain, 1949), n. 121. 

‘M. Castellano, O.P., attributes the assignment to the fact that the Holy Office is 
competent in the principal matter involved, the Eucharistic fast of the celebrant (canon 
247, § 5): “Ad novam disciplinam circa ieiunium eucharisticum commentarium,” Monitor 
ecclesiasticus, LX XVIII (1953), 386. 

5 AAS, IX (1917), 484, n. II. Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 85-105; Vermeersch—Creusen, 
op. cit., n. 132; A. Van Hove, De legibus ecclesiasticis (Commentarium Lovaniense, Vol. I, 
Tom. II; Mechlin: Dessain, 1930), n. 243, and Prolegomena (Comm. Lov., Vol. I, Tom. I; 
1945), n. 72; L. Rodrigo, S.J., Tractatus de legibus (Praelectiones theologico-morales 
Comillenses, II; Santander: Sal Terrae, 1944), n. 379. 
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stance it has its normal function, as an administrative act of the sacred 
congregation, unless the contrary is clearly indicated. Such an in- 
dication does not seem to be contained in the fact that the Instruction 
was issued de mandato SSmi,‘ nor in the actual form of its approba- 
tion.’ A mandate to produce something, even when it extends the area 
of the agent’s competence, does not alter the nature of the thing 
produced. There are many instances of documents issued de mandato;* 
it is no common doctrine that such a mandate automatically consti- 
tutes antecedent approbation in forma specifica.* And while there is no 
fixed formula for such special approbation in the conclusion of a docu- 
ment, there are at least certain usual expressions, wanting in this case; 
in particular, it should be evident that the Holy Father is ordering not 
merely the publication of the document, as here, but the observance of 
its content.'° 

On the other hand, it has been commonly recognized not only that 
the sacred congregations do in fact issue interpretations of universal and 
obligatory import, but that their instructions, while not formally and 
directly interpretative, frequently—as in this case—do indirectly 


¢«, .. Suprema haec Sacra Congregatio Sancti Officii, iussu mandatuque Summi ipsius 
Pontificis, statuit quae sequuntur” (Jmst., Prooem.). Fr. Hiirth (loc. cit.) reads this to mean 
that the Supreme Pontiff determined the content itself of the Instruction. This is a lit- 
erally possible understanding of the words, perhaps, but not the ordinary one. In other 
instances where such a thing has happened it is not stated that a Sacred Congregation 
determined this or that (“Sacra Congregatio ...statuit”) but “Sanctissimus .. . statuere 
dignatus est ut...” (AAS, XLII [1950], 330; similarly, AAS, XLIV [1952], 743; XLIII 
[1951], 602; XLII [1950], 602; XLI [1949],-616; etc.). 

7™“Summus Pontifex, hanc Instructionem approbans, statuit, ut ipsa promulgetur per 
editionem in Actis Apostolicae Sedis una cum Constitutione Apostolica Christus Dominus” 
(Inst., p. 51). 

8 See, for example, AAS, XLIV (1952), 545, 552, 888; XLIII (1951), 37; XLII (1950), 
19; XXXI (1939), 374; XXIV (1932), 75; etc. 

* Approbation of an act “in forma specifica” confers upon it the authority of pontifical 
law, approbation “in forma communi” leaves it with the native administrative force 
proper to the organ from which it emanates. Cf. Van Hove, De legibus, n. 342; Rodrigo, 
op. cit., n. 614. 

10 Cf. Rodrigo, loc. cit.: “Formulae approbatoriae diversae perhibentur; sed in specifica 
approbatione solent esse illae aut similes: Motu proprio, ex certa scientia, ex plenitudine 
potestatis Apostolicae ... mandamus, statuimus, etc., aut Sanctitas sua mandavit, etc.: 
ita igitur ut aperte pateat Actum fieri ipsius R. Pontificis declarantis aut iubentis non 
meram publicationem, sed ipsam rem.” Similarly Van Hove, Joc. cit. Cf., for example, 
AAS, XXXVIII (1946), 353-54; XLVI (1954), 93; XXIV (1932), 81; etc. But the distinc- 
tion is not expected to be always evident; cf. canon 1683. 
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involve actual interpretations. Canonists are not altogether unanimous 
in assigning the precise title and dignity of such interpretations, 
whether they should be called “authentic” or not, whether per modum 
legis or not." There is, however, general agreement that an instruction 
is not necessarily limited to merely directive norms, but can, and fre- 
quently does, impose rules of practice which, with a view to the effec- 
tive execution of the law and in conformity with its provisions, are 
strictly preceptive.'* However significant, therefore, the question may 
be in the purely juridical order, there can be little doubt of the material 
effect of the present Instruction. 

The practical problem, with which we are more concerned here, 
arises from the fact that not only the Constitution but the Instruction 
also (as time and experience have proved) requires interpretation. 
The question is whether they are to be strictly interpreted or broadly. 

Interpretation is the explanation or determination of the sense of a 
law, or of a legal instrument in general.'* It always begins, obviously, 
with the proper signification of the words employed in the text. 
Ordinarily this proper signification is the meaning which the words 
have in common usage (sensus usualis) as opposed to figurative, 
literary, or purely etymological meanings which they might also have 
acquired. Sometimes, however, the law itself formally defines the sense 
of a term in general or in some particular context,!* or, even without 
formal definition, has its own specific usage of words.'* In such a case 

" For the different opinions on this point, cf. F. M. Cappello, S.J., Summa iuris cano 
nici, I (4th ed.; Rome: Pont. Univ. Gregoriana, 1945), nn. 58, 87, and Periodica, XXIII 
(1934), 231*-32*; Vermeersch—Creusen, of. cit., nn. 121, 360; Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 85- 
105; G. Michiels, O.F.M.Cap., Normae generales iuris canonici (2nd ed.; Tournai: Desclée, 
1949), I, 499-503; A. Brems, “De interpretatione authentica C.J.C.,” Jus pontificium, 
XVI (1936), 232, 236-39. 

12 Cf. Cappello, op. cit., n. 107; Van Hove, Prolegomena, n. 71; Vermeersch—Creusen, 
op. cit., n. 132; Rodrigo, op. cit., n. 616; Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

We are speaking here only of doctrinal interpretation on the part of private com- 
mentators, not of authentic interpretation on the part of the legislator or of some other 
person or body to whom this power has been committed (canon 17, § 1). 

“Canon 18: “Leges ecclesiasticae intelligendae sunt secundum propriam verborum 
significationem in textu et contextu consideratam; quae si dubia et obscura manserit, ad 
locos Codicis parallelos, si qui sint, ad legis finem ac circumstantias et ad mentem legisla- 
toris est recurrendum.” Cf. canons 49, 67. 

6 Cf., for example, general definitions in canons 198, 145, 1409, 949-50, 1181; defini- 
tions limited to a context: canons 479, 1384, § 2; etc. 

16 Thus, for example, “sacellum domesticum” is not used in the law to designate what 
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this specialized meaning (sensus iuridicus) supersedes the usual as the 
“proper” signification of the words in legal documents generally or 
in the aforesaid context. It can happen, however, that a word is com- 
monly used, whether popularly or juridically, in more than one sense, 
sometimes more inclusively, sometimes less. Both are proper senses 
of the word, one more broad, the other more limited. A broad inter- 
pretation, therefore, is one in which a word or unit of thought is under- 
stood in that proper sense which has the greater extension, i.e., 
applies to more cases; a narrow or strict interpretation is one in which 
the word or unit of thought is understood in that proper sense which 
has the lesser extension, i.e., applies to fewer cases. 

But both broad and strict interpretations pertain to the genus of 
what is frequently called comprehensive interpretation. They do 
not go beyond or stop below the proper sense of the words. This com- 
prehensive interpretation is opposed to extensive and restrictive 
interpretation, both of which depart from the proper sense, the first 
by excess, the second by defect. Extensive interpretation is the ap- 
plication of the law to a case which is not included in any, even the 
broadest, proper signification of the words. Restrictive interpretation 
is the non-application of the law to some case which in every proper 
sense of the words, even the narrowest, should be included. 

Thus, for example, the word “non-Catholic” often signifies in the 
law, as it does in common usage, any person, baptized or unbaptized, 
who is not formally a member of the Roman Catholic Church.” It is 
also understood sometimes to mean only baptized non-Catholics." 
These are both proper juridical usages of the word, and the only such 
usages. If, in some new piece of legislation, one accepts the term in the 
first sense, he interprets broadly, if in the second, strictly. Supposing, 
on the other hand, that the new law barred “non-Catholics” from 
certain Catholic activities; to exclude also Catholics who have joined 
the communist party would be an extensive interpretation; to exclude 





we call the “domestic chapel” of a religious house, which is, juridically, a semi-public 
oratory (canon 1188, § 2, n. 2). On the contrary, “domesticum sacellum” is used, in an 
Instruction of the S. Congregation of the Sacraments, of a private oratory as described in 
canon 1188, § 2, n. 3; AAS, XLI (1949), 497, n. 7. 

1 See canons 693, § 1, 1149, 1152, 1350, 1657, § 1, 1099, § 2; etc. 

18 Thus canons 2319, § 1, n. 1 (“minister acatholicus’”’), 2314, § 1, n. 3 (“‘secta aca- 
tholica’’), 987, n. 1 (“filii acatholicorum”). 
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only those non-Catholics who had once been Catholics would be a 
restrictive interpretation. Neither of these latter applications of the 
law is justified by a recognized sense of the word “non-Catholic’’ in 
common or legal usage. This is, of course, a simplification, as examples 
usually are. The point at issue may be rather a complex sense unit 
than any single word. 

From these notions it follows immediately that the rendering of 
extensive and restrictive interpretations (if indeed they should be 
called “interpretations” at all) is the exclusive prerogative of the 
legislator himself or of someone to whom he has committed this special 
power, since they involve either an addition to the law or a partial 
derogation from it.!* From the very nature of the thing, therefore, even 
if nothing had been said in the text, both extensions and restrictions 
are excluded from any merely private, i.e., doctrinal, interpretation of 
the present documents, and the question can only be one of broad or 
strict interpretation.”° 

With these concepts in view, we may consider to what extent the 
Constitution and the Instruction may have specified the norms to be 
employed in their interpretation. In the Constitution there is only one 
reference to interpretation: “Locorum tamen Ordinarii diligenter 


1 Michiels, op. cit., pp. 478-79; Cappello, op. cit., n. 84; I. D’Annibale, Summula 
theologiae moralis, I (Sth ed.; Rome: Desclée, 1908), n. 187. 

20 Tt does not seem necessary or useful here to enter into the shades of difference with 
which various canonists approach the concept and divisions of interpretation; cf. Van 
Hove, De legibus, nn. 240-42, 296; Michiels, op. cit., pp. 480-81; Schmidt, op. ci#., pp. 
212-13, 218-19; A. Brems, op. cit., XV (1935), 172-75; etc. In general there are two main 
attitudes, accordingly as one gives preeminence to the propriety of the words, toward the 
discovery of which the mind of the legislator is one means, or to the mind of the legislator, 
toward the discovery of which the propriety of the words is the first and principal means. 
Pre-Code canonists who are cited on one side or the other could possibly be read to favor 
either side. Compare these two passages in Suarez, De legibus, L. VI, C. I, n. 7 and n. 12; 
or the following two in Reiffenstuel, Jus canonicum universum, L. I, T. 2, nn. 371-72 and 
L. V, T. 33, n. 104. The language of the Code favors the first approach (canons 18, 49-50, 
67-68), but the practical effect is so much the same that all employ the same examples 
and the tendency is to deny any real significance to this distinction; cf. Brems, op. cit., 
p. 174. Similarly the distinction between extensions beyond the words but not beyond 
the mind of the legislator and extensions which go beyond both (e.g., Reiffenstuel, op. cit., 
L. I, T. 2, n. 371) has no foundation in the Code and is pretty much abandoned in post- 
Code literature (except as some departure from the language may be strictly necessary 
in order to avoid futility, absurdity, or inequity in the application of the law). The reason 
is evident if one considers the nature of the old law, which had to be largely derived from 
particular enactments, as contrasted with the exact and general formulation of the Code. 
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curent, ut quaelibet vitetur interpretatio, quae concessas facultates 
amplificet ....’’*! In the Instruction there are five, in which the re- 
curring theme is the same: “. . . evitetur quaelibet interpretatio, quae 
concessas facultates amplificet .. . .”*? The normal meaning of ampli- 
ficare is to make something larger than it is. This supposes that the 
dimensions of the thing are known. And this is the situation in an 
extensive interpretation, in which a provision is made operative beyond 
the known limits of the law. Broad or strict interpretation, on the 
other hand, is called for only when the intended meaning is not known. 
Consequently the sense of the clause is to prohibit the extension of 
those concessions whose limits are clear (“concessas facultates’’) rather 
than the broad interpretation of those provisions whose precise terms 
are doubtful in the text. This is very clear in the language of the In- 
struction, n. 10: ‘“‘Causae autem gravis incommodi tres enumerantur, 
quas extendere non licet.’’ 

So far as the text of the documents goes, therefore, the only norm of 
interpretation prescribed is the exclusion of extensive applications. 
But there is nothing new or peculiar in this. It is simply an admonition 
to observe the limits of all doctrinal interpretation, whether of laws, 
privileges, or rescripts in general.™ It prevents, for instance, extension 
by analogy.”* It does not touch the question of broad or strict inter- 
pretation. 

It has been suggested that there is no place in the interpretation of 
these documents for the application of the rule of law, “Odia restringi, 

™ Const., p. 23. ; 

2 Inst., prooem.; cf. nn. 5, 10, 12, 19. In n. 12 the days for evening Mass are said to be 
determined “taxative’”; in n. 10, “Causae autem gravis incommodi tres enumerantur, 
quas extendere non licet.” 

% It is in this sense that the admonition against “amplifying” the faculties is explained 
also by Onclin, op. cit., p. 86; E. Regatillo, S.J., “El ayuno eucarfstico,” Sal terrae, XLI 
(1953), 173; W. Conway, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXIX (1953), 388-89; etc. 

“Canon 18; cf. note 14 above. Canon 49: “Rescripta intelligenda sunt secundum 
propriam verborum significationem et communem loquendi usum, nec debent ad casus 
alios praeter expressos extendi.” Canon 67: “Privilegium ex ipsius tenore aestimandum 
est, nec licet illud extendere aut restringere.” Cf. Suarez, op. cit., L. VIII, C. XXVIII, 
n. 11: “Ratio est quia virtus et efficacia privilegii neque omnino neque essentialiter posita 
est in ratione, sed in voluntate concedentis; ergo parum refert quod in simili casu vel 
persona eadem ratio versetur, si voluntas ad illam non extenditur. Non autem extenditur 
si non exprimitur, quia (ut saepe dixi [e.g. L. VI, C. I, nn. 13-14]) inter homines voluntas 


non operatur nisi ut significata.” 
% Thus, it is clear that for the celebrant the labor which constitutes a recognized in- 
convenience is exclusively ministerial labor (Const., III; Imst., n. 4). It would be an ille- 
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et favores convenit ampliari.’’* This would be true, of course, if the 
meaning of “‘ampliari” in the venerable old rule were the same as that 
of “amplificare” in the texts under consideration. There are many 
passages in the classical canonists, however, where it is clear that by 
“ampliari” and “restringi” they meant not extensions or restrictions 
beyond or below the proper signification of the words, but precisely 
what we have called a broad or strict interpretation. ‘“Ampliare” in 
the quaint style of the regulae iuris simply meant sumere sensu amplo.”" 
Whether or not the adage has application in interpreting the present 
documents, therefore, is precisely the same question with which we 
began, whether they are to be broadly or strictly interpreted. And in 
defect of any specific provision in the text itself, the answer must be 
sought in the general principles of interpretation as given in the 
Code.* 





gitimate extension of the grant to allow other forms of labor on the analogy of the con- 
cession to the faithful, for whom any kind of debilitating labor suffices (Const., V; Inst., 
n. 10, a); cf. Suarez in note 24 above. With a view to the reception of Communion, how- 
ever, the priest comes within the term “‘fideles,” and could use their concessions to that 
extent. So also Castellano, op. cit., LX XIX (1954), 31; Regatillo, op. cit., p. 168; H. Werts, 
S.J., “The Eucharistic Fast,” Review For Religious, XII (1953), 311-12. 

%6 Reg. 15, Regulae iuris in VI. Thus Hiirth, op. cit., p. 83; Ford, op. cit., p. 116; I. 
Gordon, S.J., “La nueva disciplina del ayuno eucaristico,” Razén y fe, CXLVII (1953), 
233, note 7. 

” Thus, for example, Reiffenstuel, op. cit., L. I, T. 2, n. 435: “Leges favorahiles ampliori 
interpretatione sunt adjuvandae: sive, in materia favorabili verba accipi debent secundum 
amplam suam significationem. Fundatur hoc in vulgata illa Reg. 15 Juris in 6: Odéa res- 
tringi, et favores convenit ampliari.” Cf. also, in the same sense, Pirhing, Jus canonicum 
universum, L. V, T. 33, nn. 13, 17, 23, 25; L. I, T. 2, n. 104; Suarez, op. cit., L. VIII, 
C. XXVIII, n. 17; Fagnanus, Commentaria in quinque libros decretalium, L. V, T. 40, c. 
16, n. 14; D’Annibale, op. cit., n. 184; Gonzalez Tellez, Commentaria perpetua, L. V, T. 
40, c. 16, n. 5; T. 33, c. 7, n. 2; Veranus, Universi iuris canonici commentarius, Regulae 
iuris, R. XV, n. 21; B. Ojetti, S.J., Commentarium in codicem iuris canonici, I (Rome: 
Pont. Univ. Gregoriana, 1927), 146. If sometimes the rule was applied to extend the law 
to cases not expressed (cf. S. C. de Propaganda Fide, July 2, 1827, Collectanea, I, n. 796), 
it would only follow that in that sense (a peculiarity of the pre-Code system) the axiom 
has no further usefulness; cf. note 20 above. 

% Hiirth speaks of this law as containing its own norms of interpretation (cf. op. cit., 
pp. 55, 83-84). Similarly, J. Genicot, S.J., and J. Putz, S.J., “The Eucharistic Fast,” 
Clergy Monthly, XVII (1953), 250-51; Ford, op. cit., pp. 116-17. But the only norm ex- 
pressed in it is the exclusion of extensive interpretation, which really goes without saying. 
(All three writers, however [loc. cit.], seem to allow broad interpretation in the sense in 
which this is commonly understood.) Onclin observes more correctly, I think, that the 
Constitution is to be interpreted according to the norms proposed by the Code for ec- 
clesiastical law in general (op. cit., p. 86). 
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At this point the problem might seem to be just beginning, since in 
the Code principles of interpretation are given distinctly for privileges,” 
dispensations,*® and laws which constitute an exception to the general 
law," and there is no common agreement in referring the present con- 
cessions to any one or another of these categories.* 

The text is not of much assistance on this issue. The term most 
commonly used to designate the new allowances is “facultates.” It 
occurs thirteen times in the two documents, but in this connection it 
is a strictly non-technical usage of the word. “Privilege” occurs once, 
but the reference is to previous indults.* ““Dispensation” appears only 
in the Instruction, where it is used four times.** The word “exception” 
is not found anywhere in either document, and it is well known how 
difficult it is not only to determine the sense of the words “leges quae 
...exceptionem a lege continent” but even to apply in the concrete 
any particular theory about them.** 


® Canon 68: “In dubio privilegia interpretanda sunt ad normam can. 50... .” Canon 
50: “In dubio rescripta quae . . . iura aliis quaesita laedunt, vel adversantur legi in com- 
modum privatorum . . . strictam interpretationem recipiunt; cetera omnia latam.” 

* Canon 85: “Strictae subsunt interpretationi non solum dispensatio ad normam 
can. 50 [cf. supra, note 29], sed ipsamet facultas dispensandi ad certum casum concessa.” 

* Canon 19: “Leges quae poenam statuunt, aut liberum iurium exercitium coarctant, 
aut exceptionem a lege continent, strictae subsunt interpretationi.” 

*® Thus Bergh, applying the rule for exceptions to the law and of dispensations in favor 
of particular persons, calls for strict interpretation (cf. op. cit., p. 37). A. Bride is also for 
“strict” interpretation, but it is possible, from the context, that he means only to exclude 
extensions (cf. “Jeane eucharistique, discipline nouvelle,” Ami du clergé, LXIII [1953], 
209-10). A. Peinador, C.M.F., in Commentarium pro religiosis et missionariis, XXXII 
(1953), 29, regards the concessions as true dispensations (by the Holy See) but, while 
excluding the use of analogy, does not draw the conclusion that strict interpretation is 
required. 

% Const., pp. 17, 22, 23 (four times); Jmst., prooem. (three times), nn. 5 (twice), 19, 20. 
This is not counting the use of the word in connection with former indults. In Jms#., n. 11, 
the term is used technically to designate the power of local ordinaries to permit evening 
Mass, but the interpretation of this faculty presents no difficulty, as it comes clearly 
under the principle of canon 66: ‘“‘Facultates habituales . . . accensentur privilegiis praeter 
ius.” Hence it is to be broadly interpreted. This might be significant, for instance, in judg- 
ing the verification of solemnities ‘quae cum magno populi concursu celebrentur” (Const., 
vt). 

* Const., p. 24. %5 Inst., prooem. and nn. 2, 3, 18. 

% Cf. Van Hove, op. cit., nn. 306-9; Michiels, op. cit., pp. 576-80; Vermeersch—Creusen, 
op. cit., n. 126; Rodrigo, op. cit., n. 384. Thus, for example, Onclin calls for broad inter- 
pretation because he considers the new concessions not as exceptions (“‘iuris singulari- 
tates”) but “ius singulare,”’ since they are given not in the manner of particular dispensa- 
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But of course this diversity of norms is only a problem to the extent 
ihat the conclusion would be different accordingly as the norms of 
one or another category are applied. One has, therefore, the option 
either of choosing one species and attempting to prove it to be the 
right one,” or of showing that in any hypothesis the conclusion would 
be the same. Thus, passing over the opinion (now pretty much de- 
serted) that canon 85 imposes a strict interpretation of all dispensa- 
tions,** a strict interpretation of the new modifications would be re- 
quired in only two suppositions: first, if these concessions constitute 
privileges or dispensations im commodum privatorum as explained in 
canons 68, 85, 50; or secondly, if, as exceptions to the general law, 
they fall under the norm of canon 19. Consequently, if it can be shown 
both that the concessions, whether dispensations or privileges, are not 
in commodum privatorum, and that not all exceptions (and specifically 
not these) demand a strict interpretation, then in any point of view on 
the precise nature of the grants, the conclusion will be the same. That 
is, broad interpretation will be in order. Both points can, in fact, be 
defended. 

First, the concessions are not granted as a matter of private con- 
venience. This does not follow, of course, from the fact that every law 
is for the common good, or that this law applies to all priests or faithful 
in the same circumstances. What must be shown is that the good en- 
visioned in these relaxations is the good of religion or of the members of 
the Church collectively, not distributively. The relaxations obviously 
do benefit immediately the individual who is allowed to observe the 
mitigated fast. The point is that in this case the intention of the legis- 
lator is not directed exclusively or even primarily to making the law 
easier for the subjects but, through and by means of making it easier, 





tions but to promote the good of religion and the public welfare (cf. op. cit., p. 86). G. 
Koerperich agrees (cf. “Jeane eucharistique et messes de soir,” Revue diocésaine de Namur, 
VIII [1953], 259). 

7 The application of broad interpretation is also defended by Regatillo, op. cit., pp. 
173-74, 364-65, on the general principle of favorable law. Others speak more negatively 
of broad interpretation not being excluded or of strict interpretation not being always 
required: Conway, op. cit., LXXIX (1953), 388-89; Moriarty, op. cit., pp. 2-3; E. J. 
Mahoney, Clergy Review, XX XVIII (1953), 365; Gordon, op. cit., p. 233, note 7. 

% Cf. Michiels, op. cit., II, 760-61. The more common opinion now interprets 
broadly dispensations given for the common good, as was held before the Code; e.g., 
Schmalzgrueber, Jus ecclesiasticum, L. 1, T. 3, n. 3. 
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to promote the glory of God and the sanctity of the Church as a whole. 
That such is the Supreme Pontiff’s objective in the new law is formally 
and solemnly expressed in the Constitution: “Haec Nos decernentes, 
fore confidimus ut haud parum conferre possimus ad Eucharisticae 
pietatis incrementum, atque adeo aptius permovere atque excitare 
omnes ad Angelorum participandam Mensam, adaucta procul dubio 
Dei gloria ac Mystici Iesu Christi Corporis sanctimonia.”” 
Secondly, not all exceptions to a law require a strict interpretation. 
This is perhaps the more difficult point, as it involves an apparent 
contradiction of the general language of canon 19: “Leges quae... 
exceptionem a lege continent, strictae subsunt interpretationi.”” There 
is good reason to believe, however, that the intention of this canon is 
not as universal as it might seem. Certainly the idea does not appear 
for the first time in the Code. It was an accepted principle in canonical 
tradition that a disposition, whether of law or otherwise, correcting, 
modifying, or derogating from the general norm, was to be strictly 
interpreted.*° The norm of canon 19, therefore, simply reproduces a 
concept already established in the old law. As such, in virtue of canon 
6, n. 2," it is to be understood according to the authority of the old 
law and the acceptation of approved authors. But it was part of the 
same tradition on this point that the principle of strict interpretation 
did not apply to those modifications which were inspired by considera- 
tions of public utility, the good of religion, or the furtherance of divine 
worship.“ Several commentators on the Code have remarked the neces- 


®* Const., pp. 21-22; cf. Znst., n. 20. 


Cf. Suarez, op. cit., L. V, C. II, n. 15: “... plures numerari solent modi, aut quasi 
species legum odiosarum: .. . lex exorbitans a jure antiquo, vel a communi jure, aut illi 
derogans, vel limitans, aut corrigens illud ....” Cf. Reg. 28, Regulae iuris in VI; Suarez, 


op. cit., L. VI, C. VI, n. 11, C. XXVII, nn. 4-5; Reiffenstuel, op. cit., L. I, T. 2, n. 419 ff., 
and Regulae iuris, R. 28, n. 5; Pirhing, op. cit., L. V, T. 33, n. 14; D’Annibale, op. cit., 
n. 184, note 23. 

“ Canon 6, n. 2: “Canones qui ius vetus ex integro referunt, ex veteris iuris auctoritate, 
atque ideo ex receptis apud probatos auctores interpretationibus, sunt aestimandi.” 

@ Thus Reiffenstuel, Regulae iuris, R. 15, n. 20: “Resp. eam [regulam] quoad primam 
partem de odiosis restringendis fallere in exorbitantibus a Jure, consequenter odiosis tam 
legibus, quam rescriptis, et privilegiis, ita ut non stricte sed late explicari et extendi 
possint ac debeant 1. Quando agitur de favore utilitatis publicae ....2. In rescriptis et 
privilegiis concessis pro favore cultus divini, fidei, religionis, salutis animarum.” (On the 
word “extendi” cf. note 27 above.) Cf. ibid., R. 28, n. 6, and L. I, T. 2, n. 424; Pirhing, 
op. cit., L. V, T. 33, n. 14; D’Annibale, op. cit., n. 220; Michiels, op. cit., I, p. 577; Van 
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sity of filling out its abbreviated language on interpretation, and 
specifically that of canon 19, by reference to the more exhaustive pre- 
Code doctrine.“ And since it is evident from the language of the Con- 
stitution cited above that the objective of the present enactments is 
the public utility and the good of religion it follows that, even if re- 
garded as exceptions to the law, they postulate not a strict but a broad 
interpretation. 

Some commentators on the new law speak of the freedom to interpret 
broadly in some details, or allow that one need not always interpret 
strictly, or that broad interpretations are not excluded. The difficulty 
with this mode of expression is that, with regard to any particular 
doubt, it leaves us exactly where we started: is this point to be broadly 
interpreted or strictly, and by what criterion is one to decide? The only 
justification for any broad interpretation is that this is the sort of ' 
law which according to the canonical system calls for such interpreta- 
tion. But if it calls for it at all, it calls for it equally throughout. Neither 
is it merely permitted in such a case, as if the commentator were still 
free to interpret strictly if he should prefer to do so. 


II 


Next to the heading of interpretation, perhaps the most generic 
issue occurs in those concessions which are granted to alleviate the 
inconvenience of observing the fast in certain situations. It is clear 
that not every inconvenience suffices, but only such as arise from those 
causes listed in the documents either mathematically (the celebration 
of Mass after nine o’clock,“ a walk of at least a mile and a quarter) 
or indefinitely (infirmity, hard work of the ministry, debilitating labor). 


Hove, op. cit., n. 306; Ojetti, op. cit., p. 149; F. Wernz, S.J., and P. Vidal, S.J., us cano- 
nicum, I (Rome: Pont. Univ. Gregoriana, 1938), n. 178. 

* Cf. Van Hove, op. cit., n. 299; Ojetti, op. cit., p. 149; Wernz—Vidal, loc. cit.; Michiels, 
op. cit., II, 432-33. 

“ For the celebrant this is expressly stated (Jmst., n. 4); it is rather commonly admitted 
as sufficient (though not always required) for the faithful also: F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVIII (1953), 251, note 19; R. Bruch, “Die neuen 
Bestimmungen tiber das Jejunium eucharisticum,” Theologie und Glaube, XLIV (1954), 
12; M. Zalba, S.J., “El ayuno eucarfstico,” Estudios eclesidsticos, XX VII (1953), 354; 
J. McCarthy, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXIX (1953), 149; J. Madden, Australasian 
Catholic Record, XXX (1953), 150; A. Verhamme, Collationes Brugenses, XLIX (1953), 
173, note 4; Bergh, op. cit., p. 41; Bride, op. cit., p. 205; Castellano, op. cit., LX XIX 
(1954), 25; Regatillo, op. cit., p. 167; etc. 
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The difficulty is whether it must be determined, for the application of 
the grants, that each individual in those circumstances does actually 
experience a personal hardship in the observance of the unmitigated 
fast, or whether it suffices that the objective situation be present in 
his case. (That objective situation, in those causes which are not al- 
ready stated mathematically, would be such a degree of labor, in- 
firmity, or relative lateness as, in the common estimation of prudent 
men, constitutes a notable difficulty for the average person.) In other 
words, must we distinguish the subjective discomfort itself, as a sort 
of formal element, from the source of the discomfort, as the material 
element, each to be separately examined; or do the enumerated cir- 
cumstances constitute the total condition which the legislator himself 
judges inconvenience enough to merit the mitigation? 

As we wish to confine the question to its more general aspects, 
i.e., to a commonly acknowledged problem, let us first separate certain 
subordinate distinctions which have been made. Several have pointed 
out that the collocation of words in the Instruction admits the in- 
terpretation that, in the case of the infirm, hardship is required only 
for the taking of liquid nourishment and not for the taking of medi- 
cine.“* For the purposes of this discussion it is sufficient that incon- 
venience is required at least for the taking of liquid nourishment. 
Another distinction has been admitted by some that, as the references 
to inconvenience which are found in the listing of the late hour, hard 
work, and long walk on the part of the faithful are wanting in the 
dispositive paragraphs which enumerate the same causes for priests, 
the experience of inconvenience is not required in the latter.“* Whether 

45 Inst., n. 1: “Fideles infirmi ... aliquid sumere possunt per modum potus, si, suae 
infirmitatis causa, usque ad sacrae communionis receptionem ieiunium, absque gravi 
incommodo, nequeunt servare integrum; possunt etiam aliquid sumere per modum medi- 
cinae....” Cf. Zalba, op. cit., p. 352; Gordon, op. cit., p. 239; Werts, op. cit., p. 307; 
Genicot-Putz, op. cit., p. 45. The same condition is put with both medicine and liquids, 
however, in the norms circulated by the S. Congregation of the Council for insertion 
in the catechism of Pope S. Pius X: “‘Gl’infermi possono fare la santa comunione, anche 
dopo aver preso medicine o bevande, se per grave incommodo—riconosciuto dal con- 
fessore—non possono rimanere completamente digiuni” (AAS, XLV [1953], 809). 

«J. Visser, “Nova legislatio canonica de disciplina servanda quoad ieiunium eucha- 
risticum,” Esuntes docete, VI (1953), 7; Ford, op. cit., p. 85; Moriarty, op. cét., pp. 14-15; 
Conway, op. cit., LXXX (1953), 316. The distinction is not admitted by others: Hiirth, 
op. cit., p. 64; Castellano, op. cit., LX XIX (1954), 29; Genicot-Putz, p. 48; Koerperich, 
op. cit., p. 268; Peinador, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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this is sufficient argument to overcome the contextual indications 
that the condition of the faithful and the celebrant is identical in this 
respect, at least if one holds that subjective difficulty is not essential 
in the case of the faithful, he will hold the same a fortiori in the case 
of the priest, where the argument for it is less cogent. 

In general, two points of view have been adopted in the matter. 
Some consider that, given the objective situation, it is not necessary 
to question further. Others require that the subjective inconvenience 
be verified in each case.** But of those who regard the subjective state 
as the formal basis of the exceptions, many suggest that the enumerated 
circumstances constitute a presumption of grave inconvenience.” A 
presumption of grave inconvenience could be understood in either of 
two ways. It could mean that the legislator, anxious to mitigate the 
actual discomforts of the fast, presumes that such discomfort is com- 
monly present in the given circumstance, and then proceeds to grant 
a relaxation absolutely in those cases. In such an interpretation, the 
presumption is only in the mind of the legislator. It is not part of the 
law; it does not require verification or admit contrary evidence. Thus 
understood, the idea of a presumed inconvenience simply coincides 
with the opinion that the subjective experience of the individual need 
not be questioned. But the presumption of inconvenience could also 
mean that, while the subjective hardship is required in each case and 
must be verified in fact, one may act as if it were verified, unless or 
until the contrary is clear. In this understanding, the presumption is 
not merely in the legislator, it is in the law itself. The grant is not 
absolute but conditioned upon the actuality of discomfort. It does not 
exempt the subject from examination; it merely determines the 
starting point of the examination. So understood, this proposal coin- 
cides in substance with the opinion which requires verification of the 

Visser, op. cit., pp. 14-18; Connell, op. cit., p. 252; Madden, op. cit., p. 233; Werts, 
op. cit., p. 312; Gordon, op. cit., p. 249. Mahoney admitted the probability of this posi- 
tion; cf. op. cit., pp. 231-32; also Genicot-Putz, op. cit., pp. 252-53. 

* Ford, op. cit., pp. 93-94; Castellano, op. cit., LX XIX (1954), 19, and LXXVIII 
(1953), 394-95; Onclin, op. cit., p. 92; Koerperich, op. cit., p. 272, note 1. 

® Hiirth, op. cit., pp. 64, 68; Verhamme, op. cit., p. 173; Bride, op. cit., p. 326; Bruch, 
op. cit., p. 9; Conway, op. cit., LX XX (1953), 324; Peinador, op. cit., pp. 35-36; Mahoney, 
op. cit., pp. 231-32; Genicot-Putz, op. cit., pp. 252-53; R. Carpentier, S.J., “Pour ap- 
pliquer la nouvelle discipline du jedne eucharistique,” Nouvelle revue théologique, LXXV 
(1953), 406-7. 
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subjective hardship, and partakes of its difficulties in application. As 
a matter of fact, it is in this second sense that all the proponents of 
the presumption-theory seem to have understood their idea of pre- 
sumed inconvenience. Apart from the fact that the tendency of modern 
canon law is to keep at a minimum presumptions in the law (they 
have always been a source of difficulty),®° it is evident that if the ob- 
jective circumstances can be shown to suffice, the presumption in the 
second sense becomes superfluous. 

The first line of argument, of course, must always be the text, and 
specifically the dispositive part of the text. The first textual argument 
for the necessity of subjective inconvenience is drawn from the Con- 
stitution: 


Christifideles pariter, etiamsi non infirmi, qui ob grave incommodum—hoc est, 
ob debilitantem laborem, ob tardiores horas, quibus tantum ad Sacram Synaxim 
accedere possint, vel ob longinquum iter, quod suscipere debeant—ad Eucharisti- 
cam mensam omnino ieiuni adire nequeant, de prudenti confessarii consilio, hac 
perdurante necessitate, aliquid sumere possunt per modum potus....™ 


The words, “Christifideles .. . qui ob grave incommodum .. . omnino 
ieiuni adire nequeant,” do not indicate whether the judgment of real 
hardship (which is admittedly all that “nequeant” implies) is being 
made by the legislator or left to the individual. On the contrary, the 
use of the words, “hoc est, ob debilitantem laborem,” etc., in apposi- 


© Thus canon 21 (“leges latae ad praecavendum periculum generale’’) avoided the 
pre-Code terminology of laws based upon a presumption of danger; canon 92 (“‘domi- 
cilium acquiritur commoratione . . . protracta ad decennium completum”) eliminated the 
presumed intention of permanence after ten years’ residence; canons 1133-36 put an end 
to presumed convalidation of marriage in certain cases; etc. For a good survey of the 
presumption problem, cf. P. Hayoit, “La présomption du droit dans la tradition cano- 
nique,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XVII (1940), 218-84. 

© A fourth position has been ascribed to Gordon and myself (Conway, op. cit., LXXX 
[1953], 315, note 2), that the criteria of nine o’clock and two kilometers are automatic, 
while the others require subjective inconvenience. The reference is to Gordon, op. cit., 
p. 249, and THeotocicat Srupres, XIV (1953), 230-31. I must accept the blame for 
obscurity, but I meant the objective inconvenience to suffice in all cases where it is clearly 
present. In the cases of infirmity and labor, that would be such an illness or occupation 
as would induce a notable difficulty, in the fast, for the average person (op. cit., pp. 219, 
231). But since, in these cases, there is more room for uncertainty, I proposed that in 
doubtful applications, presence or absence of subjective hardship might tip the scale one 
way or the other. So also Visser, op. cit., p. 16. 

% Const., V. 
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tion with “grave incommodum” suggests that it is the legislator’s 
own appraisal. 

The parallel text of the Instruction reads: ‘“Fideles pariter, qui 
non infirmitatis causa, sed ob aliud grave incommodum ieiunium 
eucharisticum servare nequeunt, aliquid sumere licet per modum 
potus.... Causae autem gravis incommodi tres enumerantur ... .’’™ 
The first part of the citation merely iterates the text of the Consti- 
tution; the argument here (for requiring subjective difficulty) is 
rather that the S. Congregation, in writing “causae gravis incommodi” 
instead of “casus in quibus grave incommodum habetur”’ (as appeared 
in the advance release of the Instruction in Osservatore Romano), in- 
dicated a distinction between the hardship itself, as the immediate 
condition of the grants, and the sources of the hardship.** Of course 
the cause of inconvenience is distinct from the experience of incon- 
venience, and the purpose of the document is to enumerate exclusively 
those causes which are recognized as bases for mitigations. This does 
not prejudice the question whether the legislator is judging their 
common sufficiency in general or leaving it to individual experience. 
And there is another good reason for writing “causae” rather than 
“casus” here: the documents are listing three generic headings of in- 
convenience (work, journey, hour), to which the word “case” is not 
properly applicable. “Casus in quibus grave incommodum habetur” 
might have implied that not only the headings but also the examples 
were exclusively given. It is significant, perhaps, that the final text, 
besides changing “‘casus” to “causae,’”’ also added “etc.” to the illus- 
trations of a late hour; and the Holy Office still found it necessary in 
a private reply to reassure someone that the examples of debilitating 
labor in the Instruction were not exclusive.** 


53 So also Visser, loc. cit.; Werts, loc. cit. The same suggestion is contained in the word- 
ing of the variations issued by the S. Congregation of Rites for the rubrics of the missal 
and ritual. Instead of “ob grave incommodum—hoc est,”’ etc., the incommoda themselves 
are immediately listed: “Christifideles ... qui ob debilitantem laborem, tardiores horas 
... Vel longinquum iter eucharisticam mensam omnino ieiuni adire nequeant, aliquid 
sumere possunt per modum potus...” (AAS, XLVI [1954], 70). 

* Tnst., nn. 9-10. 

55 Genicot—Putz, loc. cit.; Conway, op. cit., LXXX (1953), 314-15; Koerperich, Joc. 
cit.; Ford, op. cit., p. 94. 

5 Quoted in Commentarium pro religiosis et missionariis, XXXII (1953), 328-29. 
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A second textual argument is drawn from the following passage in 
the historical part of the Constitution: 


Placuit haec [facta historica] in memoriam ea de causa reducere, ut omnes 
perspectum habeant Nos, quamvis novae temporum rerumque condiciones sua- 
deant ut non paucas facultates ac venias hac in re concedamus, velle tamen per 
Apostolicas has Litteras summam huius legis consuetudinisque vim confirmare 
ad Eucharisticum quod attinet ieiunium; ac velle etiam eos admonere, qui eidem 
legi obtemperare queant, ut id facere pergant diligenter, ita quidem ut ii solum- 
modo, qui in necessitate versentur, hisce concessionibus frui possint secundum 
eiusdem necessitatis rationes.” 


The first part of the passage causes no difficulty; it is simply a re- 
minder that the present relaxations are not a first step toward the 
dissolution of the fast itself.** The difficulty is rather with the words 
“admonere,” “queant,” “secundum eiusdem necessitatis rationes.” 
While the translations of other languages generally render “‘admonere”’ 
by some such close equivalent as “esortare,” “exhortar,”’ “exhorter,” 
we find in English, besides “exhort,” such renditions as “remind,” 
“warn,” “admonish.”* Some commentators have regarded this as a 
recommendation that one should, if one can, forego even those miti- 
gations of which one could legitimately avail oneself.*° But even if 
regarded as preceptive, it remains to determine whether the precept 
is directed to those who do not suffer actual subjective hardship or 
only to those who do not come under the objective circumstances to 
be listed. The text directs it to those ‘‘qui eidem legi obtemperare 
queant.” “Those who can observe: the law” means, of course, those 
who can do so without notable inconvenience (compare above: “qui 
ob grave incommodum omnino ieiuni adire nequeant’’). Whether this 
refers to subjectively grave inconvenience is the point at issue; it 

5 Const., pp. 17-18. This passage is quite commonly cited as proof of the need for 
subjective inconvenience; cf., e.g., Castellano, op. cit., LX XVIII (1953), 394-95; Genicot- 
Putz, loc. cit.; etc. 
mentum, vim atque efficacitatem confirmare ad eos quod attinet, qui Divinum Redemp- 
torem sub Eucharisticis velis latentem accepturi sunt.” 

® For example, AAS, XLV (1953), 27 (“esortare”); Regatillo, op. cit., p. 149 (“exhor- 
tar”); Bergh, op. cit., p. 35 (“exhorter”); Genicot—Putz, op. cit., p. 49 (“exhort”); Ford, 
op. cit., p. 9 (“remind”); Conway, op. cit., LXXX (1953), 298 (“warn”); Moriarty, op. 
cit., p. 4 (“admonish”). 

* Bride, op. cit., p. 323; Visser, op. cit., p. 17. Genicot-Putz regard it as containing at 
least an exhortation; cf. op. cit., p. 254, note 14. 
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is no more clear here than in the first quotation. The phrase which 
might be expected to settle what precisely is required is, “secundum 
eiusdem necessitatis rationes.”’ But ratio is one of the most flexible 
words in the Latin language.*! A term whose sense usually has to be 
derived from the context is not a good basis for establishing the im- 
port of the context itself. In this text it has, in fact, been rendered as 
“measure,” “limits,” “nature.”® It could also signify: according to 
the “description,” or “enumeration,” or “explanation” to be given of 
the various kinds of necessity. The whole phrase has even been under- 
stood as referring not to the present problem at all but to the principle 
that the causes are valid only to the extent that they are not freely 
created but exist by some necessity. In a word, it is difficult to see 
how this oft-quoted passage proves anything other than the necessity 
of observing the whole fast on the part of those who do not come 
within the scope of the objective circumstances enumerated in the 
documents. 

Indeed, as far as the text goes, it is significant that in the first norm 
of the dispositive part of the Constitution, where above all one would 
expect an inculcation of subjective difficulty, if it were intended, it is 
simply stated that the law of the fast continues the same for those 
who do not find themselves in the conditions about to be enumerated: 
“Teiunii Eucharistici lex, a media nocte pro iis omnibus vigere pergit, 
qui in peculiaribus condicionibus non versentur, quas per Apostolicas 
has Litteras exposituri sumus.” 

In support of the textual argument it has been urged, for the re- 
quirement of personal hardship, that the function, or one of the func- 
tions, of the confessor is precisely to judge whether subjective dif_i- 
culty is verified.“ The documents do not say this. On the contrary, 
while the Constitution says only “de prudenti confessarii consilio,”’* 

© See Forcellini, Totius latinitatis lexicon, V, s.v. “Ratio,” where thirty-five general 
usages are listed. 

* Tt is rendered as “measure” by Ford, loc. cit.; Bergh, loc. cit.; Conway, loc. cit.; Bride, 
op. cit., p. 326; as “limits” in AAS, loc. cit., and by Regatillo, loc. cit.; Genicot—Putz, loc. 
cit.; as “nature” by Moriarty, Joc. cit. 

* Thus Bride, op. cit., p. 326. 

“ Ford, op. cit., p. 94; Conway, op. cit., LX XX (1953), 314; Koerperich, op. cit., p. 272, 
note 1; Bruch, op. cit., pp. 13-14; Castellano, op. cit., LXXIX (1954), 22; Carpentier, 
op. cit., p. 407; Mahoney, op. cit., pp. 231-32. 

% Const., II, V. 
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the Instruction says explicitly that the confessor must consider the 
conditions under which the infirm may use the concessions, and, for 
those other than the infirm, the causes of grave inconvenience.* Per- 
haps this is not a fair objection; but it does seem inconsistent to write, 
on the one hand, that “causae gravis incommodi” was inserted in 
order to differentiate the (subjective) inconvenience itself from its 
cause, and to say, on the other hand, that the confessor is to examine 
this inconvenience, when the text says he should study its cause. 
And he is allowed to give his judgment “‘semel pro semper’’ for as 
long as this cause exists.” 

It has also been pointed out that the subjective experience of the 
individual is precisely the one thing the confessor cannot possibly 
examine.** The only one who can examine that (even if it could be 
made clear just how to measure a “‘grave’’ inconvenience here) is the 
individual himself. It is a little curious to read that the counsel would 
be superfluous if the confessor were only to verify the distance of a 
mile and a quarter or the late hour of nine o’clock, and yet find it 
somehow necessary that he should ask each time—which is all he 
could do—whether there is subjective hardship in the fast. There is 
an evident reason for the necessity of this counsel if one considers 
how many questions are disputed in this matter. It may be easy to 
grasp and retain an exact hour or distance; but there are many other 
points in the new law, concerning both the conditions and the con- 
cessions, which make the confessor’s advice generally necessary, for 
purely objective reasons, in the faithful. And because it is generally 
necessary in fact, it is reasonable, as a matter of law, that it should 
be universally required.” 

 Inst., n. 2: “Condiciones, quibus quis dispensatione a lege ieiunii frui possit . . . pru- 
denter a confessario perpendendae sunt ....” Imst., n. 11: “Causae quidem gravis in- 
commodi sunt prudentera confessariopensitandae . . . .” So also the variations issued bythe 
S. Congregation of Rites for the missal and ritual; cf. AAS, XLVI (1954), 70-71. 

© Inst., n. 11: “Confessarius autem consilium eiusmodi dare potest etiam semel pro 
semper, causa eadem gravis incommodi perdurante.” 

® Visser, op. cit., pp. 14-15; cf. Gordon, op. cit., p. 250. 

® The changes circulated by the S. Congregation of the Council for the catechism of 
Pope S. Pius X attach the confessor’s judgment to the “inconvenience”: “Chi fa la co- 
munione a tarda ora o dopo un lungo cammino o dopo un lavoro debilitante pud prendere 
qualche bevanda fino ad un’ora prima di comunicarsi, se prova grande incommodo— 
riconosciuto dal confessore—ad osservare completamente il digiuno” (AAS, XLV [1953], 
809). But it is evident that, having enumerated only the general headings in all cases, the 
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From this same reason, that the burden of deciding the presence of 
subjective hardship would necessarily devolve upon the faithful them- 
selves, there arises another argument against that interpretation. Com- 
mentators have observed that such an understanding of the law would 
be a fertile source of scruples and anxiety.’° Or, to avoid that problem, 
people would forego the alleviations which the legislator evidently 
wished them to have.” It is easy to say they should make the judgment 
without scruple; besides the well-known futility of such admonitions, 
the occasion of anxiety would be intrinsic to the law itself. Such an 
interpretation should be supported by more compelling evidence than 
any hitherto adduced for the need of subjective inconvenience. Note 
too that this difficulty is not avoided by the presumption-theory; 
ultimately the person would still have to decide for himself whether 
or not he actually felt sufficient discomfort. 

Moreover, one of the expressed purposes of the new law is to effect 
a uniformity in the observance of the Eucharistic fast.”* Would not 
an insistence on the subjective hardship as the formal, indispensable 
condition lead to quite the opposite effect?” Of two persons in the 
same external circumstances, one might experience notable difficulty, 
the other might not. Given the same difficulty, one might have the 
moral courage to affirm it, the other might not. Given the same sort 
of affirmation, one confessor might judge that the person sounded 
sufficiently harassed, another might not. Ordinarily it is the tendency 
of human law to condition as little as possible upon internal disposi- 
tions of the subject and as much as possible upon easily verified and 
easily judged external facts, in order that for all subjects in the same 
objective situation the norm of conduct may also be the same. “Optima 
lex est, quae minimum relinquit arbitrio iudicis.””* The internal ele- 
ment is inescapable, of course, in matrimonial and penal law, from 





confessor’s advice would be necessary to determine whether even the objective conditions 
of the law were present. 

7 Visser, op. cit., pp. 14-15 (“scrupulorum non esset finis”); Regatillo, op. cit., p. 174; 
Gordon, op. cit., p. 249; Werts, op. cit., p. 312. 

7 Fr. Conway writes of such a situation in Ireland; cf. op. cit., LXXX (1953), 305 

™“Quamobrem, ut gravibus hisce incommodis ac difficultatibus occurramus, utque 
indultorum diversitas in actionum discrepantiam ne cedat, necessarium ducimus Eucharis- 
tici ieiunii disciplinam ita mitigando statuere, ut quam largissime fieri potest . . . eiusmodi 
legi omnes obtemperare facilius queant” (Const., p. 21). 

™ So also Visser, op. cit., pp. 14-15. % Cf. D’Annibale, op. cit., n. 188. 
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the very nature of consent and guilt. In other matters too it is ex- 
ceptionally a determining factor; in the establishment of residence, for 
instance, or in religious apostasy.’”*> But because it is exceptional, the 
presumption is rather the contrary. 

This same expressed purpose of reducing to a unified norm the 
various exceptions formerly conceded by indult lends a further clue 
to the intention of the legislator in this matter. It may be assumed, 
where the contrary is not clearly indicated, that the nature of the 
concessions was not meant to be changed. In the published relaxations 
of the fast granted prior to the new law, however, reference to individ- 
ual subjective discomfort is significantly absent.’* 

Finally, it is very unlikely that the norm, jn this respect, is to be 
basically different for priests and faithful. In the absence of a clear 
intention to distinguish, therefore, any doubt about the nature of the 
inconvenience should be resolved in favor of uniformity. But in the 
passages which state the freedom of priests to take liquid nourishment 
in consideration of a late hour, long walk, or ministerial work, there 
is no reference to any hardship other than that intrinsic to the causes 
enumerated.” The conclusion would be that, for the faithful also, the 
intention is to grant the concessions whenever the situations described 
in the law are objectively realized. 

By way of appendix to this section, the problem of subjective in- 
convenience which we have been discussing is not to be confused with 
the somewhat similar but quite distinct question, whether the con- 
cessions may be enjoyed only when the conditions of a late hour, long 
journey, or hard work exist independently of the subject, or whether 
he may freely create these obstacles to the observance of the full 

7 Cf. canons 92, §§ 1-2; 664, §§ 1-2. 

8 Cf. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., Canon Law Digest, If (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1943), 215-16; 
III (1954), 366-73. In the French indult for evening Mass (ibid., III, 374-75), a confessor 
was to judge whether the faithful could not, without grave inconvenience, go to Mass in 
the normal morning hours. This does not seem to have been a question of subjective dif- 
ficulty, but of circumstantial obstacles. Only in the permission of military chaplains to 
take liquids or medicine before the celebration of a second Mass, or a first at a later hour 
or distant place, is there mention of personal difficulty in the fast: “provided grave and 
certain inconvenience, especially physical weakness, makes it genuinely necessary for you 
to break the fast” (ibid., II, 593). 

™ Const., III: “Sacerdotes, qui vel tardioribus horis, vel post gravem sacri ministerii 
laborem, vel post longum iter celebraturi sunt, aliquid sumere possunt per modum potus, 
exclusis alcoholicis . . . .” Cf. Visser, op. cit., p. 15. 
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fast. The preceding question regarded the inconvenience of observing 
the fast in certain circumstances; the present question regards the 
possibility of celebrating or communicating under other circumstances. 
The position one takes on either of these questions does not prede- 
termine his answer to the other. 

We have referred only to the cases of the hour, journey, and labor 
because the problem will scarcely arise of someone’s procuring an 
infirmity precisely in order to enjoy the mitigated fast.”* Similarly the 
question of necessity is not raised with regard to the freedom of re- 
ceiving at evening Mass. Some necessity in that case is indeed postu- 
lated as a basis for having the Mass at that time of day; but of the 
faithful who assist, it is positively stated that even those for whom 
the Mass was not primarily intended may freely receive thereat.” 

Actually the question does not seem to be so much whether the 
situation must be a necessary one, but to what extent it must be 
necessary; that is, how much difficulty must be involved in receiving 
or celebrating at some earlier time, or nearer church, or without 
previous occupations. That some necessity is required seems to be 
evident, for the faithful, in the text of the Constitution: “Christi- 
fideles . . . qui ob grave incommodum omnino ieiuni adire nequeant, . . . 
hac perdurante necessitate, aliquid sumere possunt. . . .”*° And there 
is, again, the passage discussed above, in which the general principle 
is enunciated that only those who find themselves in some necessity 
can profit by the concessions, according to the “rationes” of that 
necessity.*' Even if “necessity” in this text is used by metonomy for 
the inconvenience itself, or the inconvenient situation, it is an ap- 
propriate usage only in the supposition that the latter is to some 
extent imposed upon the subject.™ 


7 It has been observed, however, that infirmity which results, for instance, from over- 
indulgence the previous night is not excluded from the concessions; cf. Regatillo, op. cit., 
p. 364; Werts, op. cit., p. 307. 

™ Const., VI: “Si rerum adiuncta id necessario postulant ....” Jmst., n. 15: “Fideles, 
quamvis non sint de eorum numero, pro quibus Missa vespertina forte instituta sit, ad 
sacram Synaxim libere accedere possunt ... .” 

8° Const., V. 

5! Const., pp. 17-18. 

® Several commentators hold that the celebrant is free to create the various excusing 
situations, because the Constitution, n. III (note 77 above), says: “‘Sacerdotes qui... 
celebraturi sunt ....” Cf. Onclin, op. cit., p. 91; Ford, op. cit., p. 86; Connell, op. cit., p. 
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From the beginning, however, it has been commonly recognized 
that the necessity in question need not be absolute—the complete 
lack of any earlier Mass, for instance, or the absence of any nearer 
church. This might be a simple norm to apply; but it would largely 
defeat the purpose of the new legislation and is not postulated by the 
text. Relative necessity (an action is relatively necessary when it is 
the only way of achieving one good without sacrificing another) is a 
juridically proper understanding of the word; and in accordance with 
the principle of broad interpretation the term has been understood 
in that sense which allows the favors to the greater number. 

But relative necessity is itself a variable thing; and some earlier 
commentators, perhaps on the basis of the examples in the descriptive 
part of the Constitution, were inclined to require a rather urgent 
cause. Unlike the requirement of “grave” inconvenience, however, 
there is no indication of the measure of this necessity. Therefore, 
because the assignment of any limit would be arbitrary, another source 
of anxiety, and an impossible burden for the confessor who would 
have to assess the infinite variations of circumstance, it rapidly became 
the tendency to regard any reasonable cause, rather than only a grave 
one, as sufficient. Some have explicitly stated this as the norm;“ 
others imply it in their lists of illustrations—Communion at the 
parochial or nuptial Mass, group Communions or pilgrimages, parents 
alternating with the care of the children, and so on.** Concretely, 
this would exclude the election of the late hour, distant church, or 
previous occupations, for the sole purpose of taking nourishment 





249; Visser, op. cit., p. 27. But “celebraturi” does not affirm freedom of action; it denotes 
futurity, prescinding from freedom or necessity. It is questionable whether this word is 
enough to offset the general language of Const., pp. 17-18. Hence others explicitly require 
necessity of some kind in the celebrant, too; e.g., Regatillo, op. cit., pp. 229, 366; Bride, 
op. cit., p. 333; Conway, op. cit., LX XIX (1953), 305. 

® Regatillo, op. ci#., pp. 167, 228, 362-63. This author, however, mitigated his opinion 
subsequently; cf. op. cit., p. 507. 

™ For example, Conway, op. cit., LX XX (1953), 317; Gordon, op. cit., p. 242. Others use 
terms which seem about the same: Hiirth, of. cit., pp. 71-72 (“quaedam necessitas”’); 
Castellano, op. cit., LX XIX (1954), 27 (“iusta ratio”); or at least say that it need not be 
a grave necessity: Bride, op. cit., p. 333. 

% Cf., for instance, Werts, op. cit., p. 314; Castellano, op. cit., LX XIX (1954), 29; 
Connell, op. cit., p. 251; Bride, op. cit., pp. 333-34; Bruch, op. cit., p. 9; even though some 
of these authors speak of “considerable inconvenience” or “fairly serious” causes. 
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beforehand; for no other reason, that is, than to partake of the new 
benefits, to evade the total fast.** 

One who gets home from a Saturday-night dance at one o’clock 
in the morning, for example, would not be justified in deciding on a 
ten o’clock Sunday Mass simply in order to be able to take a glass of 
milk. It might well be, however, that because of being up late, the 
later Mass would be indicated anyway for the sake of legitimate rest. 
This is sufficient necessity. In fact, if the person is so hungry that 
the alternative is the later Mass or no Communion, I suggest he could 
choose the later Mass. He would not be doing so exclusively to evade 
the fast, but in order to be able to receive. But this would be licit, I 
should think, only if he could not have taken something before mid- 
night, or forgot to do so. 

It seems even clearer to me, though some have judged otherwise, 
that a priest who inadvertently took some non-alcoholic liquid nour- 
ishment after midnight could still celebrate after nine o’clock, even 
if only out of devotion.” There is a reasonable cause for celebrating 
at that time, a motive other than escape from the fast. It is necessary 
that he say Mass after nine if he is to say it at all. Therefore he does 
not set the hour in order to drink; he sets it in order to say Mass. 
And the same would be true of the faithful with a view to receiving 
Communion. What is objectionable in this matter is the artificial 
arrangement of adjuncts for the sheer sake of personal comfort. But 
when an involuntary situation forces the election of celebrating or 
receiving at a late hour (for instance) or not at all, it does not seem 
any more unreasonable to choose the late hour in order to enjoy the 
substance itself of celebrating or receiving than to choose it for some 
accidental circumstance such as celebration at a special altar or Com- 
munion at a special Mass. If the choice is permitted in the latter cases, 
as it commonly is, it should be permitted in the former also. 


Ill 


In addition to the more basic headings of interpretation and in- 
convenience, we shall consider here only a few of the specific details 


% Cf. also Bride, op. cit., p. 334; Castellano, op. cit., LXXIX (1954), 25; Hiirth, op. cit., 
pp. 71-72. 

® Regatillo, for instance, would not allow this; cf. op. cit., p. 366. Others permit it be- 
cause of their opinion that the priest can freely create these situations (cf. note 82 above); 
so Ford, op. cit., p. 86; Visser, op. cit., p. 27; Connell, op. cit., p. 251. 
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in the law which seem to have more general interest in proportion as 
they have more common application. Among these problems the 
questions of the confessor’s qualifications, means of communication, 
and necessity have proved particularly lively points of discussion. 

The issue of the confessor’s qualifications is the question whether 
he must have actual jurisdiction over the person consulting him, even 
though (as is clear) it is not necessary actually to hear his confession. 
On this point the opinions, though presented in varying shades of 
expression, are basically three.** The first, and perhaps most common, 
requires that the priest have confessional faculties valid specifically 
for the individual to be advised.*® The second position would allow 
the confessor, supposing that he has at least limited faculties here and 
now, to counsel even those persons whose confession he could not 
ordinarily receive in virtue of those faculties; for example, religious 
women.” A third group holds that the faithful can be advised in the 
matter of the fast by any priest who is a confessor in the sense of 
enjoying, in some territory, at least limited confessional faculties.” A 
striking variation or combination of the second and third positions is 
the view that while the power is not limited locally, it is limited per- 
sonally, so that one who has faculties somewhere may give his counsel 
anywhere but only to those persons, individually or generically, for 
whom his faculties obtain.” 

Certainly the law requires more than the priesthood as a qualifica- 
tion for this function. The priest must also be a confessor, at least in 
the sense of having some confessional faculties habitually, not merely 
per modum actus.* Granted this much, there seem to be only two 

% Every attempt to fit the personal expression of a writer into some category runs the 
risk of misrepresentation. I have tried to present these (and other) “basic” positions in 
a basic way. For the more precise exposition of each author’s thought one must, of course, 
consult the author’s work. 

® Bergh, of. cit., p. 40; Bruch, op. cit., p. 14; Ford, op. cit., p. 63; Madden, of. cit., p. 
145; Hiirth, op. cit., p. 61; Conway, op. cit., LX XX (1953), 307. Onclin speaks more gener- 
ally of the need for faculties of the territory; cf. op. cit., p. 91. 

Visser, op. cit., p. 13; Gordon, op. cit., pp. 247-48; Genicot-Putz, op. cit., p. 46; 
Castellano, op. cit., LX XVIII (1953), 398-99. 

*" Mahoney, op. cit., pp. 363-64; Connell, op. cit., p. 248; Bride, op. cit., p. 203, note 3; 
Moriarty, op. cit., p. 8; Regatillo, op. cit., p. 165. Werts regards the view as tenable (op. 
cit., p. 309), Conway as solidly probable (op. cit., LX XX [1953], 308). 

* Peinador, op. cit., pp. 28-47. 

* Carpentier, op. cit., p. 407, speaks of “tout prétre approuvé.” But the expression could 
mean any priest with faculties, as distinguished from one’s habitual confessor. 
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alternatives: either the confessor must have actual jurisdiction over 
this person, or he need not. If one is to require less than actual juris- 
diction, there is no very cogent reason for requiring that he have 
faculties in one territory rather than another. 

Those who require that the confessor be empowered to hear the 
confession of the individual who consults him do so either because 
they regard his judgment as an act of jurisdiction in itself,“ or because 
they take this as the normal sense of the word “‘confessor,” and be- 
cause the Instruction says that he is to examine the case in the internal 
forum. Those who hold for the broader views do so because the text 
speaks without distinction of a confessor, which any priest with ha- 
bitual faculties can be said to be, broadly speaking, and because any 
such priest is capable of achieving the purpose of this requirement, 
the proper application of the law. 

It is not my intention to discuss this issue at length. I have already 
attempted to evolve an opinion in an earlier article.** The crucial 
point, it seems to me, is whether the words of the Instruction, ‘‘causae 
quidem gravis incommodi sunt prudenter a confessario pensitandae in 
foro interno sacramentali vel non sacramentali,’’®* are to be under- 
stood in a preceptive or permissive sense; whether, in other words, the 
intention of the language is that he must give his advice at least in 
the non-sacramental forum, or that he may give it in that forum 
rather than exclusively in the sacramental. If the latter is true, and 
there is some argument for it, we may say that the direct purpose is 
rather to exempt from the necessity of confession than to inculcate 
the necessity of jurisdiction. If the former is true, then the conclusion 
seems inevitable that jurisdiction over the individual is required. For 
the idea of a forum seems certainly to imply jurisdiction. A forum is 
originally a place and derivatively a manner of exercising administra- 
tive or judicial jurisdiction. It would not follow that the act itself is 
an act of jurisdiction. It could be that the possession of faculties rela- 
tive to this person is simply an extrinsic qualification positively re- 


* More commonly commentators do not regard the confessor’s act as jurisdiction; cf. 
Bruch, op. cét., p. 14; Conway, op. cit., LX XX (1953), 305; Gordon, op. cit., p. 247; Visser, 
op. cit., p. 13; Bride, op. cit., p. 203. 

% THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, XIV (1953), 224-29. 

% Tnst., n. 11; cf. n. 2: “Confessarius autem suum consilium dare poterit sive in foro 
interno sacramentali, sive in foro interno extra-sacramentali .. . .” 
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quired by the law. But where there is no jurisdiction, there is no forum 
either.” 

The fact that at least the sacramental forum is not required has led 
the majority of commentators to admit that the confessor may be 
consulted by mail, or telephone, or through another person.* But the 
contrary has also been maintained.” Replying to the argument that 
if, in general, jurisdiction of the internal non-sacramental forum can 
be exercised toward the absent, then a fortiori the confessor’s advice, 
which is not jurisdiction, can be so given, the author rejects the 
principle that it can always be exercised inter absentes and states that 
per se it is carried on secretly and with the subject present.! Of 
course, jurisdiction cannot be exercised toward the absent if actual 
presence is explicitly required, as it is not, however, in the present 
text. And while it may be true statistically that most internal forum 
transactions are conducted in person, the point at issue is whether 
there is any juridical preference for this mode of action, so that their 
conduct inter absentes would be an exceptional, abnormal procedure 
requiring special justification or permission. Nothing is offered to 
support this position. 

A further argument is drawn from the abuses which are foreseen 
in consultation through another or by letter. Supposing (as the author 
holds) the necessity of verifying subjective inconvenience, the ques- 
tioning would undoubtedly be easier if the subject were present. It 
would not be impossible, however, by mail or intermediary, and would 
hardly be any more difficult by telephone. Another suspected abuse is 
that confessors might be advising those who are beyond the territorial 
limits of their jurisdiction. This difficulty also arises from a particular 
viewpoint, that faculties are required relative to the individual. But 
even within that supposition there would be no more difficulty in this 

* So also Conway (op. cit., LX XX [1953], 307); but Gordon (op. cit., p. 248) and Peina- 
dor (op. cit., p. 282) do not regard the internal forum as implying jurisdiction. The latter 
writes: “. .. in foro inlerno, quod solum dicit relationem mutuam fidelis ac sacerdotis, de 
rebus ad animam pertinentibus agentium in sua intimiiate.” 

* For example, Peinador, op. cit., p. 285; Connell, op. cit., p. 252; Bruch, op. cit., p. 13; 
Ford, op. cit., p. 65; Conway, op. cit., LX XX (1953), 308; Bride, of. cit., p. 204; Werts, 
op. cit., p. 309; etc. 

* Castellano, op. cit., LX XVIII (1953), 399-400. 

100 “‘ Per se enim iurisdictio fori interni occulte exercetur, in foro conscientiae et, ut in 
pluribus, inter praesentes”’ (loc. cit.). 
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matter than there is, for instance, in the matter of dispensations from 
fast or abstinence. The basic principle of canon 201 would apply, that 
jurisdiction can be directly exercised only upon a subject.’" One 
would not be able to advise the general faithful in another territory 
where one has no faculties, whether by mail, telephone, or other per- 
son, not because these modes are inept but simply because the in- 
quirer would not be his subject. Whether the confessor could, from 
another territory, send advice to a person in a diocese where he retains 
his faculties would depend on the further question whether the sup- 
posed jurisdiction is voluntary or judicial. That point might have to 
be more discussed than it has been by the proponents of the jurisdic- 
tion theory ;!* but as far as principles go, and the forestalling of abuses 
and confusion, the norms of canon 201, §§2-3 exist precisely for that 
purpose.!® 

On the other hand, it has been pointed out that in the case of children 
consultation of the confessor by their parents provides an even more 
effective safeguard of the law.“ And for many sick people and others 
preoccupied at the hours most convenient for the confessor, some 
mediate method may be the only feasible one. There should be a very 
good reason for denying them this possibility. 

The case of those who could not contact a confessor except, for 
instance, by telephone raises another intriguing problem about the 
confessor, whether the faithful can ever, by way of exception, take 
advantage of the concessions without the prescribed consultation. 
Some explicitly reject any exception to that necessity.'* Others, by 
the absolute way in which they speak of it, seem to imply such a re- 


1 Canon 201, § 1: “Potestas iurisdictionis potest in solos subditos directe exerceri.” 

10 Castellano, Joc. cit., writes: “Actus autem administrativi . . . non sunt solum declara- 
tiones voluntatis, sed etiam declarationes iudicii, i.e. ‘pronuntiationes.’ ” But it would still 
be, I gather, “‘potestas non-iudicialis” in the sense of canon 201, § 3; cf. Castellano, “De 
decreto episcopali administrativo,” Monitor ecclesiasticus, LX XVII (1952), 82-83, 79, no. 6. 

18 Canon 201, § 2: “Iudicialis potestas tam ordinaria quam delegata exerceri nequit 
in proprium commodum aut extra territorium, salvis praescriptis can. 401, § 1, 881, § 2 et 
1637.” § 3: “‘Nisi aliud ex rerum natura aut ex iure constet, potestatem iurisdictionis volun- 
tariam seu non-iudicialem quis exercere potest etiam in proprium commodum, aut extra 
territorium exsistens, aut in subditum e territorio absentem.” 

1 Moriarty, op. cit., p. 24. 

10 Hiirth, op. cit., pp. 62-63; Verhamme, oP. cit., p. 170; Ford, op. cit., p. 58; Conway, 
op. cit., LX XX (1953), 306; Moriarty, op. cit., p. 9. 
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jection.’** A few allow one to act without consultation when an identi- 
cal case recurs on which one has already been advised, supposing the 
impossibility of a new recourse.'” Others, more broadly, permit the 
use of epikeia or of what is referred to as “presumed” approval, when- 
ever one is at the same time certain of the application of the law to 
one’s own case and unable actually to consult a confessor. 

Those who refuse to admit any exceptions do so either because they 
regard the confessor’s judgment as an intrinsic condition of the valid 
use of the concessions, or, more commonly, because of the absolute 
language of the Instruction, or because of the danger of abuse. The 
others seem simply to be applying general principles of epikeia or of 
presumed permission. 

The solution of this question depends more than ordinarily upon a 
precise determination of the point at issue. Thus it is not settled 
merely by applying the common principle that a dispensation cannot 
be presumed. No one maintains that the confessor does dispense. But 
neither does he grant a permission. Hence there is no proper appeal 
to presumed permission. Commentators do speak, however, by some 
sort of analogy, of presuming the confessor’s mind, or approval, or 
consent, or judgment. Prescinding for the moment from the aptitude 
of the analogy, it would seem to lead rather to the conclusion that the 
consultation could not be dispensed with. For it is a familiar and 
obvious principle that permission cannot be presumed when express 
permission is prescribed.'” Whether the prescript is grave or light is 
not the decisive element. A permission gravely required may, given the 
proper conditions, be presumed (e.g., in some matter of religious 
poverty); but when express permission is required, even a permission 
of light obligation may not. And it would be difficult to frame a clearer 
demand for actual consultation than the language of the Instruction: 

10 Bergh, op. cit., p. 40; Bruch, op. cit., p. 14. 

10 Regatillo, op. cit., p. 175; Carpentier, op. cit., pp. 407-8. 

18 Visser, op. cit., pp. 13-14; Zalba, op. cit., p. 353; Connell, op. cit., p. 251; Genicot- 
Putz, op. cit., p. 257; Werts, op. cit., p. 308; Castellano, op. cit., LX XVIII (1953), 401. The 
last two writers postulate an extraordinary case. Peinador allows exceptions to the extent 
that a priest without faculties could be consulted in defect of any confessor; cf. op. cit., 
p. 43, note 18. 

1 See Rodrigo, op. cit., n. 448; Michiels, op. cit., II, 681; Vermeersch—Creusen, of. 
cit., n. 187; Van Hove, De privilegiis, De dispensationibus (Commentarium Lovaniense, 
Vol. I, Tom. V; Mechlin: Dessain, 1939), n. 333. 
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“neque absque eiusdem consilio fideles non ieiuni sanctissimam Eu- 
charistiam recipere possunt.’’!!° 

More fundamentally, however, the aptitude of the analogy with 
presumed permission is itself open to question. When permission is 
required (as distinguished, for instance, from cases in which a dis- 
pensation is necessary), the object of the requirement is purely to 
assure that the person act dependently on the will of the superior. 
That dependence can be verified not only when the superior’s will is 
expressly manifested but also when one acts in conformity with what 
one knows to be the superior’s general or habitual intention. In such 
a case, given the necessary conditions, one is said legitimately to pre- 
sume the permission. But if we can speak at all of an habitual judg- 
ment—perhaps it would mean that every confessor is presumed to 
judge according to the law—it would be an especially dubioUs con- 
cept when the very function of consultation is to examine the applic- 
ability of the law to particular cases. In presumed permission the 
individual judges the propriety of his act (and presumes only that the 
superior would sanction it), whereas the intention of this prescript is 
precisely to remove that judgment from the individual. 

The apparent reason for reserving the evaluation of each case to a 
confessor is, of course, the complexity of the new law in general, not 
only in the prerequired conditions but also in the corresponding con- 
cessions and limitations—the definition of “liquids,” for instance, the 
exclusion of alcohol, the limit of an hour’s time (except for the infirm), 
and so on. The number of cases in which the ordinary faithful could 
handle all this themselves would be relatively small in comparison 
with the number in which they could not. In other words, the real 
point at issue here is that this is a prescript levied precisely to provide 
against a common danger. But laws which are made to meet a general 
danger, as canon 21 clearly states, do not cease to bind even when in 
a particular case the danger is not realized." The obligation, there- 
fore, does not fail when the final cause of the prescript is only nega- 
tively lacking in the individual subject. Hence, as all admit, the mere 
fact of knowing that one’s case comes under the new law does not 
justify foregoing the prescribed consultation. 


10 Tmst., n. 11; cf. n. 2. 
11 Canon 21: “Leges latae ad praecavendum periculum generale, urgent, etiamsi in 
casu peculiari periculum non adsit.” 
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But even laws motivated by a common danger, as any other positive 
laws, do not urge when the final cause ceases contrarily, that is, when 
(supposing the absence of the danger envisioned) the observance of 
the law would entail a positive harm or hardship disproportionate to 
the gravity of the obligation. One may, in other words, be excused 
from its observance, given a proportionate cause." 

In this understanding of the problem, the weight of the obligation 
of consulting a confessor does become relevant. It becomes, in fact, 
the norm for deciding whether the excusing hardship must be serious 
or something less. This obligation is, no doubt, grave in general, ex 
genere suo. The gravity of its material object, the Eucharistic fast, 
seems to make this evident. With some others, however, I think that 
this prescript of consultation does admit of parvity of matter, and 
specifically that such parvity is present when a qualified person 
certainly knows (for example, but not exclusively, from previous 
consultation on the same situation) that his case comes within the 
scope of the law.'"* The reason is that one measure of the obligation 
of any rule is the degree in which it is necessary or conducive to the 
end desired by the legislator. It would follow that when the person 
is sure of his situation and actual consultation is impossible, the 
reasons required to justify foregoing it, while they must be positive, 
need not be grave. For the application of the principle, the mere omis- 
sion of Communion would not be sufficient by itself; that effect is 
intrinsic to this sort of law. Such an additional, extrinsic inconvenience 
would be present, however, if it were a question of omitting Com- 
munion on some special occasion, or with some group, where one’s 
absence would be noted, or when the opportunity for Communion is 
relatively rare, etc. In such cases it could be said that adherence to 
the requirement of counsel would be not only ineffectual but also, 
to an extent, positively hurtful. 

3 Cf., e.g., Michiels, op. cit., I, p. 440; E. Genicot, S.J., J. Salsmans, S.J., and A. 
Gortebecke, S.J., Institutiones theologiae moralis (17th ed.; Brussels: Edition Universelle, 
1951), I, n. 147. 

13 Cf. Werts, op. cit., p. 308; Visser, op. cit., pp. 13-14; Connell, of. cit., p. 248. Bruch 
allows that the omission is not ipso facto grave; cf. op. cit., p. 14. Zalba seems to hold the 
same; cf. op. cit., p. 353. Others consider the requirement always grave; so Ford, op. cit., 
pp. 55-58; Castellano, op. cit., LX XVIII (1953), 401. The latter, however, admits the 
possibility of going without actual consultation in a rare and extraordinary case. Fr. Ford 
regards the consultation as a jurisdictional act intrinsically necessary to the valid use of 
the concessions. 
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The application of this opinion is not, of course, without difficulty, 
particularly in its supposition that one knows the certain verification 
of the law in one’s own case. We are not discussing the question from 
the pedagogical viewpoint of how to present such a doctrine without 
inviting a multitude of abuses, but from the speculative viewpoint of 
what is and what is not allowed. But if the premises can be found in 
reality, as they are (in seminarians, for instance), then the conclusion 
also should follow, somehow and sometimes, not only in theory but 
also in practice." 

Among those who would find it difficult to approach a confessor for 
his advice on the applicability of the law to their case would be a 
large number of persons, more or less habitually confined to bed, who 
might be able, however, to go to church for the actual receiving of 
Communion. Persons so confined, over a period of morally a month 
and supposing no imminence of recovery, could, according to the pro- 
visions of canon 858, §2, receive Communion once or twice a week 
after having taken something by way of medicine or liquid nourish- 
ment.'!5 In some respects the concession of canon 858, §2 differs from 
the terms of the new law. It has been held, for instance, in the inter- 
pretation of the canon that the infirmity need not create a difficulty 
precisely in the observance of the fast,!'* as it must in the new con- 
cessions, and, in the allowances of the canon, there is no reference to 
the possible alcoholic content of the medicines.""” 

14 There are, quite possibly, persons who apply too favorably the doctrine that they 
are, in certain circumstances, excused from hearing Mass on Sundays. We do not therefore 
deny the principle or make a deep secret of it. 

16 Canon 858, § 2: “Infirmi tamen qui iam a mense decumbunt sine certa spe ut cito 
convalescant, de prudenti confessarii consilio sanctissimam Eucharistiam sumere possunt 
semel aut bis in hebdomada, etsi aliquam medicinam vel aliquid per modum potus antea 
sumpserint.”” 

16 Cf. Cappello, De sacramentis, I (4th ed.; Marietti: Turin-Rome, 1945), n. 472. 

"7 Most published commentaries have agreed that an alcoholic liquid, such as whiskey, 
could not be taken, under the new concessions, even if prescribed by a doctor as a specific 
remedy for some illness; e.g., J. Paquin, S.J., “Les remédes alcoolisés et le jetine eucharis- 
tique,” Sciences ecclésiastiques, VI (1954), 67-71; Bruch, op. cit., pp. 6-7; Connell, of. cit., 
p. 462; Ford, op. cit., p. 79; Conway, op. cit., LXXX (1953), 312; Verhamme, op. cit., p. 
171, note 2; Madden, op. cit., p. 145; etc. Many, however, allow medicines which have a 
partial alcoholic content; so Paquin, loc. cét.; Werts, op. cit., p. 307; Ford, loc. cit.; Koerpe- 
rich, op. cit., p. 266; at least if the percentage is very small: Conway, loc. cit.; Bride, op. 
cit., p. 253; Madden, loc. cit.; Connell, loc. cit.; Zalba, op. cit., p. 353. Others do not admit 
even this; so Hiirth, op. cit., p. 60; Castellano, op. cit., LX XVIII (1953), 403; Bergh, op. 
cit., p. 39; Regatillo, op. cit., p. 165. 
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But a number of commentators think that this paragraph of canon 
858 has been abrogated by the new law or absorbed by it."* Since the 
canon has in fact been so interpreted as to include some cases not 
covered by the new law, it can be said to have been “absorbed’’ by 
the new law only if the latter has abrogated the old to the extent that 
it allowed those additional cases. More exactly, in the terminology of 
the Code, the question is whether the new law has been substituted 
(obrogare) for the canon. 

According to canon 22, a subsequent law replaces a prior one when 
any of three conditions is fulfilled: if it says so expressly, if the later 
law is directly contrary to the earlier, or if the new one completely 
reorganizes the matter of the former."® 

The Constitution Christus Dominus does not expressly repudiate 
canon 858, §2. Expressly it abolishes all “privileges and faculties,’!** 
which, both in the proper sense of the words and in the light of the 
legislator’s avowed intention of reducing to unity the multiplicity of 
indults, refers rather to concessions outside the Code than to the 
hitherto existing law. The Instruction speaks of the Constitution as 
largely confirming the substance of the former law, with specific 
reference to canon 808 and the first paragraph of canon 858.'*" Natu- 
rally the reference here is to the first paragraph, since what the docu- 
ment is at pains to confirm at this point is the obligation, not the 
exception. Hence the parallel reference to canon 808, which contains 
the obligation of the celebrant. 

In providing, without specification of time, that the infirm may 

"8 L. L. McReavy, Clergy Review, XXXVIII (1953), 75; Castellano, of. cit., LXX VIII 
(1953), 393-94; Ford, op. cit., pp. 115-16; Genicot—Putz, op. cit., p. 44; Regatillo, op. cit., 
pp. 174, 228. Others regard it as still in force: Paquin, loc. cit.; Madden, op. cit., p. 144; 
Mahoney, op. cit., pp. 430-31, 638-39. Conway, while favoring abrogation, allows it as 
doubtful; cf. op. cit., LX XX (1953) 271-73. 

u® Canon 22: “Lex posterior, a competente auctoritate lata, obrogat priori, si id expresse 
edicat, aut sit illi directe contraria, aut totam de integro ordinet legis prioris materiam . . . .” 

12° Const., p. 24: “. . . abolitis ceteris omnibus privilegiis ac facultatibus, quomodocum- 
que a Sancta Sede concessis, ut ubique omnes hanc disciplinam aeque riteque servent.” 
Cf. Inst., n. 18: “omnes facultates et dispensationes.” 

111 Inst., prooem.: “Constitutio Apostolica...normas maxima ex parte quoad sub- 
stantiam quoque confirmat Codicis Iuris Canonici (can. 808 et 858, § 1)... .”” Canon 808: 
“Sacerdoti celebrare ne liceat, nisi ieiunio naturali a media nocte servato.” Canon 858, § 1: 
“Qui a media nocte ieiunium naturale non servaverit, nequit ad sanctissimam Eucharistiam 
admitti, nisi mortis urgeat periculum, aut necessitas impediendi irreverentiam in sacra- 
mentum.” 
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enjoy the new concessions, the Constitution is indeed directly con- 
trary to the canon’s minimum requirement of a month. For those 
who qualify under the new law, therefore, there is no need of waiting 
a month. But to the extent that some cases which do not satisfy the 
conditions of the new law do qualify under the old, the paragraph in 
question is rather outside the scope of the new than in conflict with 
it. Here the prescript of canon 23 is pertinent: “leges posteriores ad 
priores trahendae sunt et his, quantum fieri possit, conciliandae.” 

More commonly the contention has been that the Constitution 
contains a total reconstruction of the matter of the canon. Certainly 
it is not a reorganization of the whole law of the Eucharistic fast; 
the basic principle is rather the contrary, that this remains as it was, 
apart from the exceptions listed in the Constitution.'” Neither is it a 
total review of all the exceptions. No one doubts that the rules for 
viaticum and for the prevention of irreverence remain unchanged. In 
fact they are included in the confirmation of canon 858, §1.!% It can 
scarcely be called, either, a revision of all other exceptions in the law; 
for, on the matter of the late hour, the journey, and difficult labor, 
the law contained no exceptions to be revised. To maintain that the 
Constitution abrogates canon 858, §2, one would have to say that the 
part of the document which treats of the infirm is a total reordering of 
that part of the Code which dealt with the infirm outside of danger of 
death. But that would be understanding the phrase “‘totam de integro 
ordinat legis prioris materiam”’ in a sense so narrow as to be applicable 
to any new law whatsoever which touched in any point upon the mat- 
ter of the old. This is obviously quite the opposite of the norm’s in- 
tention. 

The practical conclusion would be that the abrogation of canon 
858, §2 is at least reasonably doubtful and that, as a result, until the 
question may be authoritatively decided, the principle of canon 23 
obtains: “in dubio revocatio legis praeexsistentis non praesumitur.. . .” 
And if the canon remains, of course, it remains as it was; it does not 
require reinterpretation and qualification in the light of a new and 
distinct law. This may prove, for some cases at least (supposing the 


12 Const., I: “Ieiunii eucharistici lex, a media nocte pro iis omnibus vigere pergit, qui 
in peculiaribus condicionibus non versentur, quas per Apostolicas has Litteras exposituri 
sumus.” 

3 Cf. supra, note 121. 
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conditions and limitations of the same canon), a solution to the per- 
plexing problem of those for whom the doctor prescribes a small dose 
of whiskey or brandy as a specific for certain heart diseases.'* 

The evident and understandable caution with which the documents 
regulate the matter of alcohol in the new concessions becomes a source 
of difficulty in another context also, namely, in its limited permission 
previous to evening Mass. The pertinent text is that in which the 
Instruction clarifies the more general language of the Constitution, 
to the effect that alcoholic drinks customary at meals, with the ex- 
ception of liquors, are permitted in moderation “inter refectionem, 
permissam usque ad tres horas ante Missae vel communionis 
initium.’’!?5 

The most facile construction of the passage, with its singular “re- 
fectionem,”’ would be that only one solid meal is permitted and that 
at this meal alcoholic drinks may be taken. Otherwise one faces the 
alternative either of permitting alcoholic drinks at all the permitted 
meals (and explaining why the document speaks of their allowance at 
“the” or “a” meal), or of finding a reason for limiting such drinks to 
one meal when the text equivalates permitted refection with the taking 
of alcoholic drinks (“inter refectionem permissam usque ad tres horas 

*. 

But if the idea of a single meal is the easiest way to read the In- 
struction, it is the most difficult to reconcile with the text of the Con- 
stitution and the likely intention of the legislator. Commentators had 
almost unanimously shunned this interpretation even before the still 
more inviting language of the advance release in Osservatore Romano 
was amended in the official text of Acta apostolicae sedis.** This would 

1% Such an application of canon 858, § 2 was admitted by D. Jorio, La comunione agl’in- 
fermi (Rome: Pustet, 1931), n. 67, where “vino” and “cognac” are listed among the liquids. 
It is considered still permissible by Paquin, Joc. cit., Mahoney, Joc. cit., and Conway, loc. 
cit. 
125 Const., VI: “...servato a sacerdote ieiunio trium horarum quoad cibum solidum 
et potus alcoholicos, unius autem horae quoad potus non alcoholicos.” Imst., n. 13: “[Sacer- 
dos et fideles] possunt inter refectionem, permissam usque ad tres horas ante Missae vel 
communionis initium, sumere congrua moderatione alcoholicas quoque potiones inter 
mensam suetas (v. gr. vinum, cerevisiam, etc.), exclusis quidem liquoribus. Quoad potus 
autem, quos sumere possunt ante vel post dictam refectionem, usque ad unam horam ante 
Missam vel communionem, excluditur omne alcoholicorum genus.” 

126 The earlier text read: “Ante vel post dictam refectionem sumere possunt (exceptis 


omne genus alcoholicis), aliquid per modum potus, usque ad unam horam ante Missam vel 
communionem.” 
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be to establish a new and rather rigorous sort of fast day, a thing par- 
ticularly unlooked for on Sundays and other religious or social so- 
lemnities on which the evening Mass would be most common.!”” More 
cogently, it would be juridically very odd if a point of such importance 
were to be insinuated merely in obliquo—‘‘inter refectionem permis- 
sam’’—as if it were something already well known, whereas it is cer- 
tainly not obvious in the Constitution and is nowhere stated directly 
in the Instruction. Hence most commentators have accepted one or 
the other consequence of the supposition that more than one meal is 
permitted. 

Not a few have preferred the alternative that alcoholic drinks are 
permitted as often as a meal is taken.’** This would be supported by 
the fact that the Instruction, without further determination, joins 
with permitted refection the permission also of alcoholic drinks usual 
at meals. It has been observed too that, considering the purpose of 
the limitation, it would seem incongruous to permit their use three 
hours before Mass (at dinner), but not ten hours before (at lunch).!* 
In this interpretation the problem of the singular “refectionem”’ 
would be met by reading not “the” meal, but ‘‘a” meal or “any” 
meal.!#¢ 

Surely the more ordinary way of allowing alcoholic drinks at any of 
the permitted meals would have been to say, “inter refectiones per- 
missas.” Hence other commentators have accepted the singular as 
“the meal” and sought a reason for writing “refectionem” without 
meaning that only one meal was permitted. This they have found in 
the understanding that the intention of the language was not to limit 
the number of repasts at which solid nourishment is allowed, but the 
number at which alcoholic drinks may be taken; that is, only one— 
and specifically the principal meal of the day. 

™ Thus Bride, op. cit., p. 208. Cf. McReavy, Clergy Review, XXXIX (1954), 236-38; 
Mahoney, op. cit., pp. 230-31; Gordon, of. cit., p. 236, note 13; Genicot-Putz, op. cit., 
pp. 53-54; Visser, op. cit., p. 26; etc. 

28 McReavy, loc. cit.; Mahoney, loc. cit.; Gordon, loc. cit.; Bride, loc. cit.; Zalba, op. cit., 
p. 356; Werts, op. cit., p. 316; Moriarty, op. cit., pp. 29-30. This opinion is implied, I judge, 
in the use of the plural, “meals,” by Conway, op. cit., LX XIX (1953), 307; Madden, op. 
cit., p. 150. 

129 Mahoney, Joc. cit. 130 Thus McReavy, loc. cit. 

181 Visser, op. cit., p. 26; Castellano, op. cit., LX XIX (1954), 45, 49-50; Hiirth, op. cit., 
pp. 78-79; Ford, op. cit., p. 108; Bruch, op. cit., p. 17. Others do not speak so explicitly of 
the principal meal: Bergh, op. cit., p. 41 (though the context seems to imply it); Genicot- 
Putz, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 
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The difficulty with this view is that the Instruction does not say, 
as it easily could have, that such drinks are permitted at only one 
meal. What it speaks of as permitted, in the singular, is the meal (“inter 
refectionem permissam”’). In other words, as was noted above, the 
point at issue is nowhere stated in directo, as one would certainly 
expect in a matter on which the documents show so much concern 
and are in general so explicit. And yet a singular meal is referred to 
in obliquo. The conclusion is inescapable, I think, that the Sacred Con- 
gregation is assuming, taking for granted, that there will be before the 
evening Mass only one repast at which the question of alcoholic 
drinks usual at meals will be relevant. 

What situation does the Sacred Congregation have in mind, in 
which it would be normal to say that in “the” meal before evening 
Mass the drinks usual at such a meal are permitted? I suggest that 
the solution of the present problem lies in its relation to another ques- 
tion, the time-limit of the evening Mass; that is, the latest hour at 
which it may begin. The Constitution specifies the earliest hour as 
four o’clock in the afternoon.'® It does not specify the latest hour. 
In allowing an “evening” Mass, however, it seems to imply some hour 
relatively early, as distinguished from what would be in the common 
estimation more properly night than evening.'* The military faculty 
for evening Mass contained an outside limit of half-past seven o’clock.'™ 
The French indult of 1947, permitting ‘“Missae vespertinae,” was 
understood as an afternoon Mass.'* The Constitution itself and the 
Instruction speak of “postmeridianis horis.’’** Moreover, in requiring 


18 Const., VI: “‘. .. concedimus ut Missae celebrationem vespertinis, ut diximus, horis 
permittere queant [ordinarii locorum], ita tamen ut haec initium non habeat ante horam 
IV post meridiem ....” 


13 Of the relatively few commentators who discuss this question, Hiirth (op. cit., p. 75) 
and Castellano (op. cit., LX XIX [1954], 37), while favoring some relative limit, do not 
attempt to designate any latest hour; Connell (0). cit., p. 252) and Bruch (op. cit., p. 15) 
suggest eight or half-past eight o’clock as the ordinary limit; others exclude any limit be- 
fore midnight: Genicot—Putz, op. cit., p. 52; Werts, op. cit., p. 315; Ford, op. cit., p. 104; 
Bride, op. cit., p. 208, note 9, 212. The latter, however, recommends eleven o’clock as a 
practical limit. 

14 Bouscaren, op. cit., II, 620. 

185 See Nouvelle revue théologique, LXX (1948), 159-60, where the term “l’aprés-midi” 
is used as equivalent to “horis vespertinis.” 

138 Const., p. 20: “Hoc praeterea animadvertendum est saepe hodie contingere ut fre- 
quentissimae populi multitudines ex alio ad alium locum postmeridianis horis ea de causa 
transgrediantur, ut religiosas celebrationes, vel coetus de re sociali habendos partici- 
pent ....” Cf. Imst., n. 13: “Sacerdotes, qui pomeridianis horis Missam celebrant .. . .” 
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that the Mass be not before four o’clock there is a suggestion that the 
tendency was expected to be rather toward the earlier hours than the 
later. Such, in fact, has been the tendency, at least in this country, 
where the time is commonly about five o’clock. 

In this hypothesis, that the Sacred Congregation envisioned a Mass 
at about four, five, or six o’clock as the ordinary thing, it would be 
natural for it to speak of “the” meal which is permitted up to three 
hours before Mass, not indeed intending to exclude a breakfast also, 
but having in mind that meal at which the question of alcoholic 
beverages would normally arise, the noonday meal. The purpose of 
the comment would be to answer that question affirmatively: such 
drinks are allowed at that meal. 

My objective here is not to prove that the new law does not allow 
a Mass late enough to admit of two meals, lunch and dinner (or vice 
versa), before the evening Mass. Neither is it to defend the proposi- 
tion that the Instruction meant to allow alcoholic drinks only at one 
meal if the Mass should in fact be late enough for two. One would 
expect a more direct and unmistakable statement, if that were in- 
tended. My point is precisely that the document does not say anything 
at all on that matter, for the reason that it simply did not have that 
in mind. (It is important to remember in this connection that, by 
whatever technical term one may designate the authoritative value of 
the Instruction, it remains an explanation of the law and not the text 
of it. While one may legitimately seek the answer to any pertinent 
question in the exact formulation of the law itself, the same rigid 
analysis of language may not be applied to the cursory style of an 
exposition.) 

The conclusion which I am anxious to draw from all this is rather 
that the Sacred Congregation was not defining that alcoholic drinks 
could be taken only at the principal meal of the day. Commentators 
who hold that the intention of the text under discussion was to limit 
to one the number of meals at which such drinks are allowed usually 
add that this means the principal meal, as if that were the only under- 
standing of the term “refectio” which rendered intelligible the use of 
the singular number.” So far my point has been that the word is even 
more intelligible as an indistinct reference to the midday meal, which- 
ever that might be. 


1 Cf. supra, note 131. 
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But there are additional reasons for concluding positively that the 
intention was not to require as a condition of this liberty that the 
meal in question be the principal meal of the day. Besides the fact 
that there is another word, “prandium,” specifically apt to designate 
the principal meal, if that had been wanted, the term actually em- 
ployed, “refectio,” is used generically, now implying dinner, now 
explicitly for supper (precisely as distinguished from “prandium”’), in 
the most closely parallel text available in the Code: “Nec vetitum 
est carnes ac pisces in eadem refectione permiscere; nec serotinam 
refectionem cum prandio permutare.”"** And when another word 
besides “prandium” is used for the principal meal of the day, it is 
not “refectio”’ but “comestio.’’*® There is no evidence, therefore, in 
the expression “inter refectionem permissam” etc., that the Instruc- 
tion meant to limit the use of alcoholic drinks exclusively to the 
principal meal. 

On the contrary, in speaking of the drinks usually taken at table 
(“apud mensam suetas”) the text suggests that the intention is a 
general one: not to deprive the faithful, in the meal before evening 
Mass, of those beverages which they normally would take at such a 
meal. But light drinks, as beer and wine, are as customary at a lunch 
as at a dinner, not only in this country but also abroad—perhaps more 
so abroad. This is particularly significant, I think, in view of the fact 
that, for a large number of people, the concession of taking such 
drinks only at dinner would be no concession at all, since dinner will 
very commonly not precede the evening Mass. It is not likely that the 
Holy See was issuing an exclusive favor for those cases or those regions 
in which dinner at noon happens to be the common practice. 

Moreover, this understanding of the Instruction harmonizes better 
with the text of the Constitution. While it can be granted that the 
Sacred Congregation was specially empowered to interpret even ex- 
tensively or restrictively, it should not be supposed to have done so 
any more than the language demands. But the Constitution, on this 
point, says only, “servato a sacerdote [et fidelibus] ieiunio trium 
horarum quoad cibum solidum et potus alcoholicos.”’ It is clear, in the 
Instruction, that this freedom (as far as alcoholic drinks are con- 


1% Canon 1251, § 2. Cf. Gordon, op. cit., p. 236, note 13. 


4 Canon 1251, § 1: “Lex ieiunii praescribit ut nonnisi unica per diem comestio fiat . . . .” 
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cerned) is limited to mealtime; its restriction to any particular meal 
would be a further limitation not warranted by the words of either 
document. 

As far as the practical problem in this country goes, therefore, 
there does not seem to be any necessity of denying the use of alcoholic 
drinks, liquors excepted, at the noonday meal, whether it be the prin- 
cipal meal (dinner) or merely a lunch. In the more speculative sup- 
position of a Mass late enough for both meals to have preceded, the 
question remains whether such drinks may be taken at both. The 
liceity of doing so does not seem to have been discussed at all in the 
Instruction. It would follow that it was not denied either. 

A final consideration, also arising from the new permission of evening 
Mass, is the question whether, on Sundays and holy days of obligation, 
the faithful who are legitimately impeded from fulfilling the precept in 
the usual morning hours are obliged to attend in the evening. Whether 
or not any commentator has defended the negative position, the 
question is not infrequently asked; and it is not easily answered with 
that conviction and conclusiveness which is required (or should be 
required) in affirming the existence of a grave obligation.’ 

The difficulty is that while the evening Mass is a great boon to a 
number of people, allowing considerably greater freedom, for instance, 
in the arrangement of a holiday schedule, it can seem a little peculiar 
that it should at the same time impose on many others a moral burden 
from which they were hitherto excused. If the intention of the legislator 
in this, as in the other provisions of the new law, is benevolent, it 
should not have the effect of making the subjects’ condition, juridically 
speaking, more onerous than before.'! 

Of course, if it were immediately evident that the very purpose of 


40 The obligation is affirmed by the following: Connell, American Ecclesiastical Review, 
CXXXI (1954), 34-35; Conway, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXXI (1954), 209-12; 
Madden, Australasian Catholic Record, XXX (1953), 309-13; Bride, Ami du clergé, LXIV 
(1954), 25-26; Visser, op. cit., p. 25; Genicot-Putz, op. cit., p. 53; Castellano, op. cit., 
LXXIX (1954), 47; Regatillo, op. cit., p. 679; Mahoney, op. cit., pp. 358-60. (The latter 
however, hesitated to urge the obligation.) As I have very much condensed and synthesized 
the arguments in the following discussion, I could not fairly identify the proponents in 
each case. Except for the final distinction to be made here, I agree with their conclusion, 
but suggest a slightly different approach. 

M41 Reg. 61, Regulae iuris in VI: “Quod ob gratiam alicuius conceditur, non est in eius 
dispendium retorquendum.” 
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the Holy See in allowing evening Mass was precisely to make it pos- 
sible for those in question to fulfill their obligation, there could be no 
doubt of the obligation’s existence. But neither the Constitution nor 
the Instruction explicitly states such a purpose—as, for instance, the 
indult granted to France in 1947 did declare.’ In fact, the only moti- 
vation expressly mentioned by the Constitution is the benefit which 
would follow from the celebration of evening Mass in connection with 
gratuitous gatherings of a religious or sociological nature.“ As for 
motivation, the opportunity itself of hearing Mass and receiving Holy 
Communion on the part of those who could not otherwise go would 
be sufficient reason for the concession, quite apart from the point of 
obligation. 

Another approach is to deny the supposition, that the hearing of 
evening Mass involves any change in the juridical condition of the 
faithful. The language of canon 1248 attaches the obligation to the 
day itself, without distinction of time, and according to canon 1246 
a feast day is computed from midnight to midnight.“ Hence from the 
common law itself the precept can be satisfied whenever a Mass is 
available. The evening Mass, in other words, would be just an addi- 
tional opportunity of fulfilling an obligation coextensive with the day. 
The difficulty with the argument is that this very opportunity is some- 
thing at least beside the common law, if not contrary to it. While 
there is in the law no specification of the hours within which the obli- 
gation may be fulfilled, the limitation of the hours for the celebration 
of Mass does have the practical effect of limiting also, per accidens, 
the time within which the obligation may ordinarily be satisfied.* 
If, as a result of a relaxation of the time-limit for celebration, an op- 
portunity is afforded part of the Christian community, as a peculiar 
favor in their regard, of satisfying at a later hour, it can scarcely be 

™@ Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 374: “. .. whenever a sufficient proportion of laborers who 
have to work in the morning or of public employees who are detained by their duties in the 
morning, have to attend such a Mass in order to satisfy their obligation.” 

43 Cf. supra, note 136. 

™ Canon 1248: “Festis de praecepto diebus Missa audienda est....” Canon 1246: 
“Supputatio diei festi...facienda est a media nocte usque ad mediam noctem... .” 


46 Canon 821, § 1: ““Missae celebrandae initium ne fiat citius quam una hora ante 
auroram vel serius quam una hora post meridiem.” 
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denied that those who use this freedom are enjoying a privilege, all 
the essential elements of which seem to be present in such a situation.'** 

It is not true, however, universally speaking, that one is not obliged 
to use a privilege. The complete and exact rule of canon 69 is: “Nemo 
cogitur uti privilegio in sui dumtaxat favorem concesso, nisi alio ex 
capite exsurgat obligatio.’’” Hence it is argued that, even if there is 
a question of privilege here, either there is an obligation “alio ex 
capite” of using it, or that it is not “in sui favorem” but in favor of 
the local ordinary or the celebrating priest, or that it is not exclusively 
(“dumtaxat’’) in anyone’s particular favor, but a modification of the 
law itself of canon 821, §1. 

But none of these arguments is clearly decisive. Whether or not an 
obligation of using a privilege is present (“alio ex capite’’) when the 
privilege merely removes an impediment to the observance of a com- 
mon law (as, in this case, apart from the limit of canon 821, §1, one 
could hear his Sunday Mass at any time of day) is a controversy 
centuries old.'* The classic example is the question whether one who 
has an indult to hear Sunday Mass in his private oratory is obliged to 
do so when by reason of infirmity he could not go to church. That 
debate was not terminated by the Code.’ During the last war, in 
fact, it was reputably held that even those soldiers for whom evening 
Mass was specially provided were not obliged to attend.'*® From the 
fact that the obligation can be fulfilled at any time of day, therefore, 

46 Cf. Rodrigo, op. cit., nn. 847-48; Michiels, op. cit., II, 491, 496-98; 501-8; Van 
Hove, “La notion du privilége,” Nouvelle revue théologique, XLIX (1922), 13-14; E. Roel- 
ker, Principles of Privilege (Washington: Catholic University of America, 1926), pp. 10 ff. 
In particular, permanence or stability is not essential to privilege; cf. Michiels, op. cit., 
p. 507; Roelker, op. cit., p. 16. 

141 The situation would be clearly verified, for instance, if a cleric with a privilege to 
practice medicine (granted, let us say, as a means of personal support) came upon a 
dying person whose life he could save by his skill. The obligation would arise from the 
virtue of charity. 

48 Cf. De Lugo, Tractatus de eucharistia, D. XXII, S. II, nn. 12-17; Layman, Theologia 
moralis, L. IV, Tr. V, C. IV, n. 3; Diana, Resolutiones morales (Huguetan edit.), Tom. 
III, Tr. I, R. 102, p. 137; Suarez, De legibus, L. VIII, C. XXIII, nn. 7-8; etc. 

49 Cf. Michiels, op. cit., II, 590-91; Van Hove, De privilegiis, n. 212; Roelker, op. cit., 
pp. 94-95; J. Guiniven, C.SS.R., The Precept of Hearing Mass (Washington: Catholic 
University of America, 1942), pp. 147-48; J. Sanders, S.J., “Queries on Evening Mass 
and Communion,” Clergy Monthly, XTII (1949), 25-26. 

160 4 pud Sanders, loc. cit. 
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it does not immediately follow that it must be fulfilled whenever and 
however Mass is available. Secondly, even though those who assist 
at the Mass are not the immediate subject of the grant (in this case 
the immediate subject is the local ordinary), and though such assis- 
tance is not its immediate object (in this case the immediate object 
is the exceptional hour of celebration), the notion of privilege is verified 
in any subject who, by reason of the superior’s special act with be- 
nevolent intent, enjoys a liberty or immunity which from the common 
law alone he would not have.'*! Nor, finally, has there been any general 
modification of the norm of canon 821, §1. Local ordinaries have 
simply been empowered to grant particular exceptions to the limitation 
of time.’ Hence it is true, for any group who avail themselves of such 
concessions, that they are acting upon a departure from the common 
law made in their special regard. 

Ultimately, therefore, the problem whether this is a question of a 
privilege which one might not be obliged to use coincides in reality 
with the determination of the legislator’s motive in allowing such per- 
mission. For it is essential to a privilege that it be something granted 
with benevolent intent, “in favorem’’; and the relaxation of one law 
in order to make possible, not merely easier, the fulfilment of another— 
which means to activate the burden of the latter—is not, in the sense 
of this context, a favor."* 

It might help toward a clearer perception of the purpose of this 
concession to recall that the regulation of the hours for the celebration 
of Mass has varied considerably, in the course of time, without any 
direct reference to the obligation of assisting at it.’ The latter is 
simply the principal act established by the Church for the sanctifica- 

161 Whether the ordinary’s faculty or the priest’s act of celebrating should be called 
privileges is another question. Of habitual faculties canon 66 says: “accensentur privile- 
giis praeter ius” (cf. Van Hove, De privilegiis, n. 157). The case of the celebrant seems to 
fit the notion of dispensation more than that of privilege; cf. Van Hove, “La notion du 
privilége,” pp. 137-41. 

18 Const., VI: “Si rerum adiuncta id necessario postulant, locorum Ordinariis conce- 
dimus ut Missae celebrationem vespertinis, ut diximus, horis permittere queant ....” 

188 Cf. Rodrigo, op. cit., n. 847. Some privileges, of course, do indirectly and secondarily 
impose a burden; one, for instance, which might make manifestation of conscience obliga- 
tory in a particular religious institute (cf. canon 530, § 1). The notion of benevolent in- 
tent is verified in allowing the institute as such to follow its own distinctive spirit. 


14 Cf. Suarez, De religione, Tr. II, L. II, C. XV, n. 7: “...ad hoc praeceptum est 
quasi per accidens, quod missae dicantur tantum in tempore matutino.” 
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tion of Sundays and feast days.'* The former has been largely the 
product of customary practice, based upon the respective convenience 
of the faithful and the celebrant. For many centuries the time of the 
public Mass on Sundays and feast days was the third hour, that is, 
about nine o’clock in the morning.'** There was too the requirement 
that the obligation be fulfilled in one’s parish church.'* This law seems 
to have been poorly observed, however, and at least after its gradual 
relaxation the faithful had considerable latitude in satisfying the 
precept at “private” Masses (in the monasteries, etc.), which were 
not limited, apparently, even to the morning hours.'** But just as the 
nine o’clock Mass had been chosen as the most suitable for general 
attendance, so the afternoon hours were abandoned by custom, be- 
cause of the hardship of the protracted fast for the celebrant.'® Evi- 
dence of a lingering consciousness that the freedom of satisfying the 
obligation was not similarly constricted is the fact that the older 
canonists frequently observed, as modern manuals do not, that the 
precept could be satisfied at whatever time of day Mass was actually 
heard.!© 


185 Cf. Suarez, loc. cit.; Guiniven, op. cit., pp. 52-57; Bride, op. cit., p. 25. 

186 Cf. J. Jungmann, S.J., The Mass of the Roman Rite (Missarum Sollemnia), trans- 
lated by F. Brunner, C.SS.R., I (New York: Benziger, 1951), 247-48. On fast days Mass 
was at five or (later) three o’clock in the afternoon, and, from the eleventh century, at 
noon on other days (“dies profesti”: neither feast nor fast). 

187 Guiniven, op. cit., pp. 30-36; Jungmann, op. cit., pp. 249-50 and notes 43-45. 

18 Gasparri, De sanctissima eucharistia, I, n. 98; Jungmann, op. cit., p. 250. 

18 De Lugo, De eucharistia, D. XX, S.I, nn. 24, 41-42; Gasparri, op. cit., n. 100. While 
the rubrics of Pope S. Pius V (P. V, C. XV, nn. 1-2) still referred to Mass “post Nonam” 
on fast days, it seems that by this time (1570) the practice was to anticipate the Office, 
with actual celebration at noon; cf. Jungmann, op. cit., pp. 248-49. 

160 Cf. Suarez, De religione, Tr. II, L. II, C. XV, n. 7: “Dubitari ergo potest quomodo 
assignandum sit certum tempus, pro quo obliget [praeceptum]. Cui dubitationi non 
satisfaciet, qui dixerit obligare pro toto tempore ante meridiem, quia in toto illo potest 
praeceptum impleri; et non extra illud, quia solum illud est ad dicendam missam depu- 
tatum. Non, inquam, hoc satisfacit omnino...quia ad hoc praeceptum est quasi per 
accidens, quod missae dicantur tantum in tempore matutino. Nam si missa vel ex occur- 
renti occasione, aut necessitate, vel ex consuetudine recepta et approbata, vel ex privi- 
legio dici posset hora secunda, vel tertia pomeridiana, satisfaceret huic praecepto, qui 
usque ad illud tempus auditionem missae differret. Igitur praeceptum de se indifferenter 
obligat ad audiendam missam in qualibet parte temporis illius diei, in quo inveniri possit.” 
Similarly, Diana, op. cit., Tom. II, Tr. I, R. 108, pp. 62-63; Leander, Quaestiones morales 
theologicae, P. III, Tr. II, D. I, Q. 26; Lacroix, Theologia moralis, L. II, P. 1, Tr. I, 
n. 624; D’Annibale, op. cit., III, n. 125. The principal adversary seems to have been 
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Necessarily, however, there is an indirect relation between the 
hours of celebration and the observance of the precept. In determining 
the former, adequate provision had to be made that morally all the 
faithful be able to sanctify the day in the prescribed manner. Thus, 
even while the nine o’clock Mass was the ordinary people’s service, 
there are indications of additional Masses, both earlier and later, for 
those who could not attend at that hour.'* And subsequently, with a 
plurality of churches and Masses available within the limits of dawn 
and noon, it was considered sufficient cause for exception if a later 
Mass was needed in order that the faithful might fulfil their obliga- 
tion.’ But on the whole the limit of noon, and finally of one o’clock, 
was sufficient, in the conditions of life then obtaining, to secure the 
common good, and it was not found necessary to empower ordinaries 
with a general faculty for permitting later hours, such as the Code 
contained in the matter of bination and extraordinary places.'* 

Since that time, however, radical changes in the economic pattern, 
particularly in the matter of round-the-clock and round-the-calendar 
activity, have made impediments to morning Mass more than rela- 
tively rare exceptions. Hence the Instruction of the Holy Office speaks 
of the common good demanding Mass at later hours, and instances 
in first place the large numbers now impeded during the morning 
hours of feast days.'™ It is this specific reference to the impediment 





Pasqualigo (apud Leander, loc. cit.: “Sic ait: Quia autem audire missam subordinatur 
celebrationi: ideo etiam praeceptum audiendi Missam videtur subordinatum praecepto 
non celebrandi, transacta tali hora diei, atque ideo videtur obligare ad audiendam Mis- 
sam intra illud tempus, intra quod de iure communi potest celebrari . . .”). 

18 C. 51, D. I, De comsecratione (Leo I): ““Necesse est autem, ut quedam pars populi 
sua deuotione priuetur, si unius tantum missae more seruato sacrificium offerre non 
possunt, nisi prima parte diei conuenerint” (Richter-Friedberg, I, col. 1307). Cf. Regino 
Prumensis, De ecclesiasticis disciplinis, 1, Inquisitio de his quae Episcopus vel eius Mi- 
nistri. . . inquirere debeant; Jnqués. 33: “Si tempore statuto, id est circa horam tertiam 
diei, missam celebret, et post haec usque ad medium diem jejunet, ut hospitibus atque 
peregre venientibus, si necesse fuerit, possit missam cantare” (PL, CX XXII, 188). 

1 Cf. Gasparri, op. cit., n. 117; De Lugo, op. cit., D. XX, S. I, n. 41. 

18 Canon 806, § 2: “Hanc tamen facultatem [binandi] impertiri nequit Ordinarius, 
nisi cum, prudenti ipsius iudicio, propter penuriam sacerdotum die festo de praecepto 
notabilis fidelium pars Missae adstare non possit . . . .” Canon 822, § 4: “Loci ordinarivs 
aut, si agatur de domo religionis exemptae, Superior maior, licentiam celebrandi extra 
ecclesiam et oratorium ...concedere potest iusta tantum ac rationabili de causa, in 
aliquo extraordinario casu et per modum actus.” 

14 Tst., p. 49: “Bonum enim commune aliquando sacrorum mysteriorum celebra- 
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of feast days, I believe, which clearly (if only by insinuation) indicates 
that besides the accessory value of an evening Mass on some extra- 
ordinary occasion, the Holy See did also envision it as a possible ex- 
tension of the opportunity to satisfy the ordinary Sunday and feast 
day obligation on the part of those who could not do so within the 
normal limits. 

But the Holy See has not itself determined the finality of any 
particular concession of evening Mass. It has empowered the local 
ordinaries to permit them, if and when Mass at that hour is necessary 
for one or another cause.'** If, therefore, the ordinary judges that such 
a Mass is indicated in all or part of his territory because local condi- 
tions make it impossible for large numbers to satisfy the precept 
within the usual limits, the situation of the faithful concerned is no 
different juridically than that of those who attend a Mass of bination, 
or one held temporarily in the school hall while the church is being 
repaired. Persons who cannot go in the morning are as much obliged 
to go in the afternoon as when a church which formerly had Mass only 
at seven and ten o’clock begins to have another at twelve. The whole 
question of privilege, in such a case, is excluded by the motive.'** 

And this is presumably the case when regular evening Masses are 
scheduled in parish churches on Sundays and holy days, without speci- 
fication of any particular cause. The same would apply when an 
ordinary Mass of that sort is incidentally made the occasion of some 
additional activity (a graduation, for example, or Holy Name Com- 
munion). But when the Mass is granted not precisely in consideration 
of the precept but expressly as a mode of solemnizing some extra- 
ordinary liturgical, social, or academic event, then the appeal to 
privilege is not clearly invalid. Either the faithful in general or the 
particular group in whose favor the concession may have been made 
could indeed elect to fulfil the law at that Mass.'*’ But neither the 





tionem post meridiem expostulat: v. gr. pro quarundam industriarum opificibus, qui 
festis quoque diebus laboribus succedunt in vices; pro illis operariorum classibus, qui 
matutinis festorum horis occupantur, ut muneribus portuum addicti...” (emphasis 
added). 

1 Const., VI: “Si rerum adiuncta id necessario postulant ... .” 

166 Cf. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., “De Missa ex licentia ordinarii celebrata extra ecclesiam 
et oratorium,” Periodica, XXVIII (1939), 52-58. 

18 Cf. Suarez, etc. (supra, note 160). 
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one nor the other would be obliged to compute it among the Masse 
provided for the discharge of the Sunday and feast day duty. 

Of course, the Holy See can always settle, formally and definitively, 
any point in dispute. (It hardly seems necessary to explicitate, at each 
stage of a discussion, one’s readiness to accept such decisions. That 
could be taken for granted.) In so doing, however, the Holy See does 
not take sides in the debate; it eliminates the doubt. It says what the 
law is, not what sense should be, or should have been, assumed in the 
presence of reasonable uncertainty. Pending those solutions, not only 
is the private commentator free to espouse the opinion which the 
established principles of interpretation seem to postulate; he is not 
free to do anything else. It is not his business to conjecture what 
answer is likely to be given, or to judge what the law really ought to 
be. The single duty of the private commentator is to apply to any 
disposition of authority the kind of interpretation which the authority 
itself, in its juridical system, has prescribed for interpretation in 
general and for that kind of enactment in particular. 














NOTES 
A RECENT INTERPRETATION OF BULTMANN 


A glance at the three volumes edited by H. W. Bartsch under the title, 
Kerygma und Mythos,: will give some idea of the momentous discussion 
launched in Protestant theological circles by Rudolf Bultmann. Bartsch’s 
work gathers together a great number of articles by different authors— 
Lohmeyer, Sauter, Schniewind, Barth, Buri, Jaspers, e¢ a/.—giving their 
critiques of Bultmann along with his replies. This vast controversy, which 
has occupied German Protestant theology since the end of the war, was 
set in motion by a conference of Bultmann, published in 1941 in the Beitrage 
sur evangelischen Theologie and entitled, “Offenbarung und Heilsgeschehen.”’ 
It is known today as Neues Testament und Mythologie, with its explanatory 
subtitle, Das Problem der Enimythologisierung der neutestamenilichen Ver- 
hiindigung. 

According to Bultmann the New Testament picture of the world is 
couched in mythological terms. Myth explains in earthly terms the supra- 
terrestrial world in which it believes. This type of thought is opposed to 
scientific thought and even destroys it, since it introduces the arbitrary 
quality of mysterious powers. For modern thought formed by science this 
mythological image of the world is radically unacceptable. Moreover, man 
knows himself as a personal, unified reality and cannot admit that his life 
can be transformed by the intervention of strange elements or powers. 
Thus the understanding that modern man has acquired of himself shuts 
him off from this mythological conception. 

On considering the New Testament we find that its message is clothed 
in mythological forms. We have a world with three levels; heaven is the 
dwelling place of God, hell is the place of torments, and earth is the place 
where the action of the supernatural powers interferes with the natural 
course of events, where miracles are performed. 

Much more serious is the fact that the event of salvation is represented 
in mythological terms. God’s action in Christ, the principal theme of the 
Christian message, is presented in the mythological terms of the Jewish 
apocalyptic and the Gnostic myth of redemption. There is the divine pre- 
existent being who comes to earth. There is his death on the cross meriting 
and effecting the pardon of our sins. His resurrection inaugurates the great 
upheaval of the end of time when death, introduced by the sin of Adam, 
is destroyed. The Son ascends to the right of God. There is the doctrine of 
the sacraments with the idea that the spiritual life can be nourished by 


1 Hamburg: H. Reich, B. I, zw. Aufl., 1951; B. II, 1952; B. III, 1954. 
77 
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material means, the idea of adoptive filiation, etc. Modern scientific thought 
has demolished these mythical representations and made them completely 
unacceptable to modern man. 

The solution lies in a radical process of demythologizing (Entmytholo- 
gisierung). This is not to be identified with the methods of the old liberal 
theology which eliminated the properly kerygmatic note of the New Testa- 
ment, the decisive action of God. Bultmann’s demythologizing intends to 
bring out the message in all its force and to keep the truth of the kerygma 
qua kerygma. This message must be translated into a language that the 
man of today can understand. The authentic demythologizing will eliminate 
the anthropomorphic representation that the New Testament myth presents 
of the transcendence of God. The true demythologizing is conceived as an 
existential interpretation of the Christian myth. Against this, modern man 
will raise no objection. 

The biblical message is an existential and personal one. It is not theoretic; 
it does not set itself up on the terrain of speculation. If it were to do so, it 
would no longer merit our assent. It teaches us no general doctrine on God, 
or on His operation in the world, or even on predestination or reprobation. 
It is a call to concrete man, in his hic et nunc existence, and it moves him to 
an acceptance. It centers on the call of God and the reply of man. Further, 
we are to interpret this message in terms of the philosophy of Heidegger 
(as understood by Bultmann), because this philosophy, in revealing the 
distress of the Dasein, prepares us by itself for an understanding of a Gospel 
message of fall and pardon. 

It is to be noted, says Bultmann, that the New Testament, looked at in 
itself, demands to be demythologized. Representations such as the kenosis 
and miracles, the virgin birth and pre-existence, etc., cannot be reconciled. 
The process of demythologizing is already begun in the New Testament, 
especially in St. John. 

Having indicated his motives and the meaning of his project, Bultmann 
reminds us that he can only trace the main lines while the full execution 
will mean the efforts of a whole generation of theologians. 

His outline opens with an analysis of the Christian conception of human 
existence as it is presented outside of faith and inside of faith. After de- 
scribing the existence which faith inspires, Bultmann notes that this faith 
as pictured in the New Testament is always faith in Christ and it follows 
upon an act of Christ. The New Testament message is not a doctrine on 
the nature of man, but the announcement of the liberating action of God, 
of the salvific act accomplished in Christ. Man’s fall is such that without 
the saving action of God every act on his part is that of a fallen man. The 
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knowledge he can obtain of himself, especially through philosophy, brings 
no healing remedy with it. This knowledge only deepens the problem since 
by its presumption to rise above the need of healing it only succeeds in 
exalting pride and self-sufficiency. 

Christian faith in its source is faith in sin and in the liberation from sin. 
Outside faith man is blind with regard to sin and does not perceive his 
culpable self-sufficiency. To him all doctrine of sin will necessarily appear 
as mythological. But in faith, where man seizes his existence as completely 
dependent on the gratuity of divine love, he understands that the only 
possibility of finding his true life is to be freed from himself and from the 
self-sufficiency that cuts him off from this love. It is the proper note of the 
New Testament that it announces this liberation. It announces that where 
man cannot act, God has acted for him. This is the meaning of the event 
of Christ. 

With regard to this event the New Testament mixes the historical with 
the mythological. Bultmann’s examination is centered on the all-important 
question of the cross. To bring out the realization of the act of Calvary, 
the New Testament uses a certain number of mythological elements—the 
crucifixion of the Son of God become man, expiating for our sins in his 
bloody sacrifice, etc. The aim of these elements is to underline the cosmic 
dimensions of this act, to express the real and eschatological meaning of it. 
It is in the measure that these dimensions are grasped, i.e., in faith, that 
the cross is an act ever present for us. The cross becomes a present reality 
in the concrete unfolding of the life of the believer. 

What the New Testament tells us of the resurrection is directed solely 
toward expressing the full meaning of Calvary. The resurrection is an 
eschatological event, an object of faith, and faith in the resurrection is 
nothing else than faith in the cross, but the cross considered as triumphant, 
as the saving event. It is not a miracle destined to provoke or sustain faith. 

What role is assigned to the history of Christ in the economy of salvation? 
Most interpreters of Bultmann have understood him to propose an inter- 
pretation that may be called subjectivistic. This means that there would 
be no divine event in the life or death of Christ. Nothing in this Christ- 
event would transcend his own time. The history of Jesus of Nazareth 
participates in no way in the divine history of salvation; for this history is 
integrally subjective. The whole drama of salvation would be enacted in 
the actual encounter of faith, in the new understanding that the action of 
God in us gives us of ourselves. This salvation would be conferred on us on 
the occasion of the exterior preaching proposed under the type of the 
preaching of the cross of Christ. But this would not be considered as the 
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prolongation of the preaching of Christ himself. The New Testament 
kerygma would have been formed after the death of Christ, in the faith of 
the disciples, as the fruit of their own interpretation of their phenomena of 
conscience and of their subjective faith. The apostolic kerygma itself would 
not enter, as an objective reality, into the constitution of the salvation- 
event. For the modern believer it would be only the occasion of a divine 
event in itself completely subjective. On hearing the living word preached 
by the heralds of the message we would be enlightened with regard to the 
grace of God who pardons. But the speculative, objectivizing intelligence 
would not perceive the divine character of this calling. Only the existential 
attitude of adhesion or rejection would be felt. In our adhesion, whose 
principle would be placed only in our free decision and not in the mythologi- 
cal action of a divine pneuma, we would raise ourselves to the authentic 
existence. Thus understood, the salvific intervention of God would be ac- 
complished only in the interior of my existence. The history of Christ would 
contain nothing of it. The believer would be before a God truly encountered 
in the existential objectivity. 

What would be the role of the history of Christ? Bultmann’s intention is 
to maintain a certain eschatological meaning in this history, since he does 
not want to lose completely the idea and reality of a faith that is Christian. 
Bultmann’s reply, say these interpreters, is vague; hence they bring forth 
this attempt at an answer. The crucifixion of the past is little more than 
an example, an indispensable inspiration, an impulse needed for our own 
existential decision. The whole encounter of God and the sinner takes place 
in the actual apprehension of the message; there is no presence of the act 
of God in Christ. But we can decide for the acceptance of the forgiving 
grace only by referring to the model of Christ, only by contemplating this 
acceptance in the prototype of the dying Christ. 

By placing the whole content of the New Testament message in an es- 
chatological intervention of God, Bultmann believes that he has eliminated 
all mythological remnants. 

In view of Bultmann’s proposals, the storm of controversy that followed 
is not surprising. Bultmann gave further expression to his thought especially 
in two later works, Zu J. Schniewinds Thesen, das Problem der Enimytholo- 
gisierung betreffend in 1943, and Zum Problem der Entmythologisierung in 
1951. These two works along with his first essay are included in Bartsch’s 
work. 

Most of the discussion on Bultmann has been carried on in Protestant 
circles and in the German tongue. In French there are some few articles, 
and from the Catholic side, mainly a short introduction to Bultmann’s 
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theology by R. P. J. Hamer, “Une orientation de la pensée protestante: 
Rudolf Bultmann,’”? and by R. Marlé, “Bulletin Critique. Théologie 
protestante: R. Bultmann et la ‘Démythologisation’ du message néotesta- 
mentaire.’’* Oscar Cullmann notes the paucity of writings in French on this 
question as one of his reasons for a further critique (Cullmann first criticized 
Bultmann in his Christus und die Zeit) in “Le mythe dans les écrits du 
Nouveau Testament.’ 

The situation is much the same with regard to works in English. R. H. 
Fuller has brought out a partial translation of Bartsch’s work under the 


. title, Kerygma and Myth.* There is also Ian Henderson’s Myth in the New 


Testament.* There are some scattered articles, but no complete critical 
study and evaluation of Bultmann. Some of the reactions of the English- 
speaking Protestant world will be found in Ronald Gregor Smith’s ‘“‘What 
Is Demythologizing?’” 

In the light of all this, the value of Fr. Malevez’s critical study and evalua- 
tion is inestimable.’ The first chapter sets forth the process of demythologiz- 
ing in penetrating terms, working from the text of Bultmann to as great a 
clarity as is possible. The second chapter gives the philosophical back- 
ground necessary to understand Bultmann and his use of Heidegger in his 
existential interpretation of the Christian myth, which is his conception of 
the process of demythologizing. After evolving Bultmann’s justification 
for the principle of an existential interpretation, the third chapter unfolds 
this interpretation. In opposition to the natural and philosophical conception 
of existence, the New Testament message affirms the existence of an action 
of God; and it is this action, and it alone, that makes possible the gift, the 
faith, the love and the authentic existence of man. 

But by this very fact the faith of the New Testament places us face to 
face with a very grave problem. The New Testament message treats a 
divine event in Christ. Is not this Christ-event (Christusgeschehen) myth- 
ological? This leads to the question, is it possible absolutely to demytholo- 
gize the event of Christ without losing it entirely? Is it possible to give to 
the salvific action of God an exclusively existential interpretation? Bult- 


2 Revue nouvelle, 17 (1953), 639 ff. 

* Recherches de science religieuse, 41 (1953), 612-32. 

* Numen, 1 (1954), 120-35. 

5 London: S.P.C.K., 1953. 

* London: SCM Press, 1952. 

™ Theology Today, 10 (1953-54), 34-44. 

*L. Malevez, S.J., Le message chrétien et le myth: La théologie de Rudolf Bulimann. 
Museum Lessianum, section théologique, n. 51. Paris-Brussels-Bruges: Desclée de Brou- 
wer, 1954. Pp. 167. 80 fr. belg. 
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mann thinks so. This leads to chapter four and the explanation of the 
salvation-occurrence which contains the most important contribution of 
Fr. Malevez in the interpretation of Bultmann’s thought. 

First an ambiguity is pointed out. Orthodox belief speaks of an event 
that is objectively determinable, which takes place outside of us, to which 
our faith is related. Bultmann unites this event so closely to faith that it is 
effected exclusively in faith. For him, the salvation event in Christ, when 
demythologized, would have no reality objectively knowable. Here is the 
ambiguity; for this can mean two things. 


The divine event has an objective reality; God has effected something in. 


Christ that has taken place outside of us. All that is denied is that this 
reality is discernible by us. This would be to maintain that it escapes our 
means of historical investigation. Reason cannot know it; it can be grasped 
only in faith. The other meaning is that the divine event has placed nothing 
outside of the believer; but on the occasion of the preaching of the churches 
or on reading the Bible God calls us interiorly. The reality of the divine act 
remains completely interior in this intimate calling and in the reply we give 
in faith, in this decision by which we choose to say that we owe to God and 
to His free grace our salvation, our authentic existence. 

Most interpreters follow this second interpretation. Fr. Malevez defends 
the first one, while admitting the difficulty of eliminating all doubt. This is 
due in part to a lack of preciseness in Bultmann’s notion of myth and con- 
sequently in his conception of an integral demythologization. Bultmann’s 
use of myth in a strict sense and in a broader sense is carefully demonstrated 
along with the important results that this usage entails for his doctrine. 

Bultmann’s problem is clear enough. The existential and demythologized 
interpretation of the New Testament must leave a place for the God-event 
in Christ; for otherwise the content of Scripture would be reduced to the 
mere anthropology of modern philosophies. On the other hand, the divine 
event as proposed in Scripture is bound up in mythological representations. 
Is it possible to demythologize it completely? And after the demythologizing, 
what is left of the act of God in which the event that the message offers to 
our faith consists? 

The earthly life of Jesus is inserted by Scripture in the history of salva- 
tion, but it is clothed in a mythological form. Bultmann thinks that the 
New Testament itself begins the process of demythologization. Thus Christ 
in the New Testament, unlike the gods of the mystery religions, receives a 
precise historical existence. History and myth are mixed in a very particular 
manner, in such a way, in fact, that the New Testament has not shied 
away from contradictions: pre-existence, birth at a precise date; kenosis, 
and yet a divine being performing miracles, signs. 
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There is a definite intention in this mixture. The raison d’éire of the myth 
here is to underline the importance of the historical form of Christ and his 
history, to express the meaning of this human form in the history of salva- 
tion. Bultmann wants to say that in the history of Christ God has intended 
to notify us that He Himself works out our salvation. The Christian myth- 
ology has been chosen as the instrument of this notification. 

This is clear in the affirmation of the pre-existence and the virgin birth. 
The meaning here is that the significance of Christ and of his history is not 
exhausted in his human appearance, as in the case of other men. Christ 
cannot be understood in terms of his intra-worldly milieu. We must try to 
uncover what God wants to say to us by this form, by the history of Christ, 
since in this history God wants to speak to us. It is to enter into this spirit 
and attitude that the New Testament has clothed the form of Christ in 
mythological representations. But these are only the covering and not the 
salutary act itself. They do not enter into the object proposed to our faith. 

The New Testament concentrates the salvation-event in the death of 
Jesus on the cross and in his resurrection. To understand Bultmann’s 
demythologization of the story of the cross, we must investigate a distinc- 
tion he makes but does not explain. Fr. Malevez enlightens us on this dis- 
tinction between historisch and geschichilich. Historisch indicates an event, a 
fact, dated in time and subject to our experience and to the findings of the 
historical method. Geschichilich is likewise an event, but it does not neces- 
sarily bear a date, nor does it offer itself to our experimental findings, e.g., 
creation, the divine work of salvation. The world and man that are the 
content of the divine events make up the Geschichte, and they are called 
geschichtlich when considered in their relation to the divine action. 

This distinction is to be applied to the cross. It is an historisch event; the 
crucifixion is a fact. But the message has conferred on it cosmic dimensions 
which are announced in the mythological representations. It is a means of 
getting at the geschichilich significance of the cross. For the New Testament 
the cross has the value of a geschichilich event; it interests all humanity in 
its relation to God. Its value lies in the fact that in it is effected the liberating 
judgment on ourselves, on men who have succumbed to the powers of the 
world. God judges us, reveals us to ourselves, shows us our condition as 
sinners and our powerlessness to triumph by ourselves over our sin, to make 
our way under our own power toward the authentic existence. It is a liber- 
ating judgment in that it does not reveal our impotence to save ourselves 
without at the same time revealing our salvation in grace. This does not 
mean that Christ has merited our salvation; this would be to reintroduce 
the notion of vicarious satisfaction, which for Bultmann is mythological. 
The judgment of God is an act of God which is beyond time as far as He is 
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concerned. The cross accomplishes this judgment in the sense that it gives 
it a temporal expression. On Christ’s cross God manifests the condemnation 
that hangs over man. He tells us of our personal condition as sinners. Hence 
the cross of Jesus is less an accomplishment than a notification. 

This notification is prolonged by God throughout our history. The act 
of God, after bringing about the cross of Christ in history, brings about the 
kerygma in the apostles, the message of the cross; and in the Church it 
brings about the preaching of Christ crucified. Through this apostolic 
kerygma the judgment never ceases to be present to us. It becomes, 
in the preaching, an event that is truly geschichilich, since it accompanies 
us all through our history and never ceases to call us in the hic et nunc. 

This judgment, enunciated in the message, is appropriated by us in faith, 
or rejected in incredulity. The event takes place outside of us, but it does 
not manifest in this “outside of us” any trait of its transcendence; for it 
would then be my*hological. This is why it escapes all observation, particu- 
larly the neutral, speculative, and indifferent consideration of the historian 
who sees in the cross only a simple past fact like so many other purely 
human dramas. He does not seize the geschichilich character of the crucifixion. 
It is only in actual faith that we apprehend the act of God. Here we reach 
the authentic existence. 

The mythological terminology of the New Testament has the purpose of 
bringing about the understanding of the geschichtlich and eschatological 
meaning of the historisch fact. The historical fact of the cross has opened a 
new geschichilich situation. 

Thus the cross, the divine event of salvation, is fully demythologized for 
Bultmann. The price he pays is extremely high; for the Christian can no 
longer find in Christ his saviour; there is no redemption objectively ac- 
complished by and in Christ. Christ, for Bultmann, is merely the origin, the 
point of departure, the beginning of the notification made to us of the 
liberating judgment. Christ has inaugurated salvation; he has not accom- 
plished it. 

This does not mean that for Bultmann there is no act of God outside of 
us and that the whole work of salvation is in us. It is only the appropriation 
of the judgment by faith that gives it its full actuality. But this subjective 
faith is the appropriation of an objective act, the cross of Christ, known to 
us by the apostolic kerygma and the preaching of the Church. It is not 
exact to say that nothing has been produced by God in the death of Christ, 
outside of us and without us. 

What of the resurrection? Its soteriological role comes to this, that in the 
cross of Christ God in some way accomplishes in time the liberating judg- 
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ment. He pronounces from eternity on our existences. The cross saves us, 
raises us to the authentic existence. But while manifesting very well our 
condemnation to death, the cross does not manifest our salvation or the 
triumph God has granted us over death. The introduction of the narration 
of the resurrection into the content of the kerygma is to notify us of this 
triumph. 

When the message invites us to confess in faith the resurrection of Christ 
it will not ask us to affirm a marvelous fact accomplished and manifested 
in our empirical world, or an event that is distinct from the cross. It will 
simply tell us to open our eyes of faith, with the disciples, to the triumphant 
meaning of the cross. There is but one act, one event—that of the death on 
the cross. The resurrection is only the expression of its liberating value. 

The cross of Christ and his triumph over death are only an expression of 
the event of grace which is accomplished every hour for each of us. The 
essence of the message is that the liberating judgment of God, timeless on 
His part, is also effected in time in the faith of those who accept the notifica- 
tion of it. It is this realization in our faith-full existences which constitutes 
the salvation-event in the full sense and transforms history (die Historie) 
into Geschichte, the divine history of the redemption. Christ’s cross and the 
triumph it contains, enunciated in the message under the form of the resur- 
rection, are an exposition—the first exposition—of this cosmic salutary 
event. This event is distributed over the whole sweep of time. 

Fr. Malevez makes a very strong case for his interpretation of Bultmann. 
Clarifications are brought in from later works; objections are met and dealt 
with; and all is done with a constant reference to Bultmann’s text. 

The last chapter of the book is a critical appraisal of Bultmann’s work. 
After indicating the possible gains to be culled from Bultmann, it points out 
the weaknesses and errors. The reaction of the Christian reader is summed 
up nicely in the plaintive and surprised note: ‘They have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have placed Him.” 

Fr. Malevez’s study is a rich, scholarly contribution, written in an en- 
gaging style, with verve, and with a clarity that has not been bought at the 
expense of depth. Bultmann’s thought is explained from his text, examples 
are fittingly used, and the objections levelled against Bultmann are met 
head-on and explained in the terms of Bultmann’s own thought. No one, 
Protestant or Catholic, can neglect this work in any discussion of Bult- 
mann. It deserves the wide circulation it cannot fail to obtain. 


W oodstock College Vincent T. O’KeeEre, S.J. 











HOMOSEXUALITY AS A PASTORAL PROBLEM 


Priests find little help in the moral theology manuals when they are con- 
fronted with cases of homosexuality. If they turn to the psychological liter- 
ature on the subject, very probably they become more confused, such a 
riot of opinions do they meet. Were homosexual practices a rarity, the 
situation would be serious enough, but in view of the fact that indulgence 
in such tendencies is on the increase—at least in the opinion of many priests 
consulted by the writer—it is well to consider the nature and complex 
causality of homosexuality, some of the prevalent attitudes towards it, the 
insidious philosophy which regards it as unavoidable, and the pastoral 
treatment of it. 

In the preparation of this article the writer has talked with many priests 
in different dioceses, and he has met with a wide variety of opinions on the 
subject. Some betrayed an emotional revulsion even to a pastoral discussion 
of inversion, quoting St. Paul that such things should not even be men- 
tioned among us. Others dismissed the subject with the abrupt declaration 
that nothing could be done for inverts, and the writer was wasting his time. 
Still others assumed a harsh attitude of bitter condemnation, which, un- 
fortunately, has driven many homosexuals far away from the reception of 
the sacraments. Others want to help such penitents but feel wholly in- 
adequate to the problem. Others, again, explained that they had been able 
to do something with souls so afflicted, at a high price in time, patience, and 
sacrifice on their part, but with a deep desire to help still more. 

The utter need, then, for a pastoral study of the problem has driven the 
writer to set down these considerations with the hope that they will be of 
help to some of his fellow priests confronted with a similar situation. 


I 


Homosexuality, or inversion, is described by some as a sexual perversion, 
in which attraction exists for one of the same sex instead of the opposite 
sex. This notion is misleading, giving the impression that the invert has 
turned away from what he once was, and has directed his sexual instincts 
into unnatural and sinful channels. Such a definition would make every in- 
vert completely responsible for even possessing homosexual tendencies. 
Catholic moral theology, however, distinguishes between a tendency to sin, 
and the deliberate gratification of the same. A more accurate description of 
the homosexual indicates that, while he is apparently normal from a physical 
point of view, he is entirely unsusceptible to the emotional and sexual at- 
traction of the opposite sex, and attracted to his own. 
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As Dr. Odenwald points out, the true homosexual is attracted to members 
of his own sex in both a psychic and erotic manner.’ His inversion involves 
three characteristics: (1) erotic attraction towards the same sex; (2) absence 
of attraction towards the opposite sex; (3) a positive disgust for the opposite 
sex. 

The man whose emotional impulses respond to women as well as to men 
is not an invert. Usually, his difficulty has sprung from excessive indulgence 
in lust, since he is constantly seeking sex pleasure in all its diverse forms. The 
psychologists call him “bisexual.” The moralists will consider him probably 
more responsible than the true homosexual, who, contrary to public opinion, 
is not necessarily an abnormally lustful person who seeks pleasure in the 
deliberate perversion of the sexual instinct. Provided that he does not in- 
dulge these tendencies, he can control them with the grace of God. His 
passions are often no stronger than those of normal men. 

Usually the invert cannot help having psychic tendencies which are op- 
posite to those of the sexual organs. He did not deliberately nurture them. 
In every way he finds that he is attracted by his own sex, and not by the 
opposite. It is far more than a question of the sexual act. His inversion 
reaches into the very depths of his soul. His whole person is turned towards 
the world of men and away from that of women. His problem encompasses 
far more than the control of lust; it involves the orientation of his whole 
emotional nature in such a way that he may be able to lead a moderately 
happy life. 

A distinction must be drawn between true inversion and certain types of 
adolescent friendship among members of the same sex. Some see in exclusive 
friendships of this sort a phase of homosexuality. But, according to Fr. 
Larére, even when these friendships go so far as to manifest themselves in 
acts which are characteristic of physical love, it is wrong to make a too 
hasty diagnosis of them. He points to many*factors which may be involved: 
unhealthy curiosity seeking to satisfy itself, or youthfully sexual passion 
seeking satisfaction under conditions in which there are no persons of the 
opposite sex present, and the like. In most cases such disorders are tem- 
porary. 

Sometimes, however, true homosexuality begins at this age with the 
preferential love for a member of the same sex causing the fixation and per- 
version of the normal instinct of sex. The person develops a “crush” upon 
a member of the same sex, and experiences emotional reactions very similar 
to teen-age boy-girl love. While it is granted that a situation of this kind 
may begin with a spiritual, but particular, bond, oftentimes it degenerates 


1 Robert Odenwald, “Counseling the Homosexual,” Priest, IX (Dec., 1953), 939. 
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gradually into carnal expression. The reason for this deterioration of an 
adolescent friendship is a false conception of love. The youth thinks that he 
can love with the soul alone another young man who loves him in the same 
way. This is “angelism,” a most apt term coined by the French. For usually 
these individuals are inclined to regard their love as more noble than that 
between the sexes. They like to fancy themselves as Davids and Jonathans, 
They presuppose that there is something angelic about love between man 
and man, while love for women is simply a means of gratification for the 
carnal passions of men, and, accordingly, does not evoke from the human 
heart the noblest sentiments of friendship. As in the days of the Greeks, 
so also today, only the intellectual are capable of these high-level friend- 
ships. Supposedly, each loves the other with the soul only. Like the in- 
habitants of Sodom, refusing the daughters of Lot, the homosexual seeks to 
rejoin the angel whose passage has awakened in him the desire to deny his 
origin. 

The love of angelism does not seek God, but rather seeks self in neighbor. 
It is lacking in that supernatural motivation which purifies and elevates 
human love to the level of divine charity. It is narcissistic, discovering a 
reflection of self in another being, and rejoicing in the recognition of one’s 
reflection. No wonder then that it is often accompanied by a smug feeling 
of false superiority. 

What the adolescent invert needs is intelligent education in the nature 
of love. He must exchange the imaginative world for the real world. True 
heterosexual love—indeed all true love—is a going out of oneself, a gift of 
oneself, while homosexual love is the purest form of egoism. But at present 
the adolescent invert is afraid to venture into the real world of men and 
women. 

If, however, the adolescent comes to realize the monstrous nature of his 
love, it may be the beginning of a sincere conversion; or it may be the be- 
ginning of despair, that is, if he accepts his inversion as something inevitable 
and incurable. In that event he will begin to form liaisons with receptive 
individuals. Soon he lives by his vice, that is to say, he is marked with it, 
he is imbued with it. Eventually, his inversion will color all his existence, 
marking the least of his attitudes. 

Such homosexuality is the result of a long emotional misdirection. But 
in other cases inversion begins with the desire for purely genital satisfaction, 
the initiation being made by an older companion or adult. The pleasure 
thereby experienced is the discovery of a new world for the adolescent, and 
it is sought again and again. So are fashioned the links of bad habit. 

There are other alleged causes of homosexuality. Some authors point to 
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a too exclusively feminine upbringing. For one reason or another—through 
death or divorce—the father is absent. Perhaps he is present in an inadequate 
way, that is, he does not fulfill his role in the family government. His wife 
rules completely. 

The background of a dominant mother and an inadequate, submissive 
father in so many male homosexual case histories is not easy to explain. 
Keeping in mind that the contribution of environment to the development 
of homosexuality has not been determined with either precision or certitude, 
one may venture to speculate on the basis of case histories. Sometimes the 
boy becomes very attached to his dominant mother and he tends to identify 
himself with her, so that gradually and imperceptibly he assumes a feminine 
point of view in all things. He begins to think and to feel as a woman, to 
share all the interests of his mother. Consequently, during adolescence, he 
may tend like a girl to seek the company of men. This theory of identification 
is based upon the assumption that homosexuality is basically a way of 
thinking, a state of mind, rather than a structural or physiological disturb- 
ance. 

In other cases, however, the youngster is frightened by the mother and 
turns to the father and to the company of men. A neurotic fear of the op- 
posite sex develops. Very often in these cases there is a pattern of early 
seduction with the habit of homosexual activity well established by the 
close of adolescence. Sometimes, too, a son who has been terrorized by his 
father seeks affection from another man, a sort of father-substitute, who 
seduces him and paves the way for the formation of a perverse habit. In 
contrast to those who first think like women and later act like them, there 
are others who first are seduced by overt acts and later come to enjoy and 
to seek such experiences. In short, it is one thing to classify the diverse 
home conditions of homosexuals; it is quite another to explain the precise 
relationship of environment to the fact of homosexuality in an individual. 

Again, homosexuality is said to be the consequence of parents’ attempting 
to rear their boy in a feminine manner, as witness the tragic example of 
Oscar Wilde; or the father’s pretending that his only daughter is a boy, 
and rearing the child as if she were a boy, as the invert author of The Well 
of Loneliness points out. But the weakness in these theories which trace the 
etiology of homosexuality to environmental factors is the truth that many 
others under similar conditions retain their natural sex tendencies. If in- 
version were purely environmental, why is it that parents who discover 
traces of femininity very early in their boy’s life do not succeed in imparting 
to him a more masculine attitude despite every persuasion to rough outdoor 
games and the like? 
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In short, the causality of homosexuality is both complex and controversial. 
Many hold that inversion is innate and organically determined. The invert 
really belongs to a sort of organic intersex. This he cannot help, according 
to their theory. Since he is incurable by any means, treatment is useless, 
Others, holding the same views as regards physical predisposition, hold out 
some hope of treatment. They use hormonal injections, glandular regulation, 
and the like. But the success of these treatments has been only moderate, 
and it would be naive to suppose that they are of value to the vast majority 
of homosexuals.” 

Despite the controversy concerning the causality of homosexuality there 
is general agreement among psychiatrists that early childhood is a very 
decisive period in the formation of inverts. Very many case histories of 
homosexuals indicate a too exclusively feminine upbringing, as has been 
pointed out already. A boy may imitate his mother so completely that, as 
he matures, he views life like a woman; and when he has reached the age 
of adulthood, he is set in his feminine attitude towards men. 

In this development the role of the mother towards her son is very mean- 
ingful. One psychiatrist pointed out that eighty per cent of homosexuals 
treated owed their inversion to their mothers. “It is those who love us 
most who are capable of doing us the greatest harm,” says Doctor LeMoal.’ 
Oscar Wilde expressed the same idea more tersely: “We kill the things we 
love.” 

Another determining factor in the development of inversion is the lack 
of a well-balanced home where mother and father display affection for one 
another and for the child. The observation is stressed by an invert who has 
written a book on homosexuality in America. He obtained his information 
by interviewing the many inverts of his acquaintance, and in almost every 
case he found broken homes, divorces, early death of father, frigid parents, 
and the like, as part of the pattern.‘ 

A puritanical view of marital intercourse may be the occasion for the 
development of homosexuality. Puritanism does not reduce his lust, and so 
he turns to another member of the same sex to gain satisfaction. On the 
other hand, the very antithesis of puritanism may lead to homosexual 
practices, that is, if he is reared in a home where the parents are known to 
be sexually careless and promiscuous. The youngster follows the example of 

2 Ibid., p. 938. 

? Paul LeMoal, “The Psychiatrist and the Homosexual,” New Problems in Medical 
Ethics (Westminster: Newman, 1953), pp. 103-7. 


* Donald Webster Cory (pseudonym), The Homosexual in America (Greensburg, N.Y., 
1951), pp. 66-67. 
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his parents whose affections he has enjoyed but seldom. Incidentally, this 
lack of parental affection makes the youth an easy prey to exclusively 
particular friendships during the critical period of adolescence, when, 
emotionally starved, he finds what he considers love for the first time in his 
life. 

One also notes in case histories of homosexuals other patterns: the re- 
jected child becoming the victim of an adult homosexual; and the youth, 
curious for strange experiences, falling into the trap of a homosexual colony 
in some large city. In short, psychiatric studies of inversion reveal a very 
complicated skein of contributing factors in their exhaustive case histories 
of both male and female inverts. 


I 


Nevertheless, from these clinical studies one may make a few observa- 
tions apropos of preventive measures. A well-balanced sex education may 
help many who would be exposed otherwise to the danger of sinning by 
surprise. Nothing is gained by discouraging the youngster’s legitimate 
curiosity about sex. Thorough understanding of the nobility of the human 
person and the sacred character of the procreative function will help the 
youngster to avoid companions who are given to perverted practices. 

Again, common sense dictates that a boy should be educated as a boy, 
and a girl as a girl from the earliest years. Distinction of sex demands 
different education and rearing for each sex, as Pius XI affirms in his classic 
letter on education. Need it be said, moreover, that the high frequency of 
homosexuals who feel that their condition was due, in part, to maternal 
domination is a warning to fathers as well? In a home where the rule of the 
father is firm and constant, the boys are usually not inverts. They tend to 
imitate the manliness of their father. But, of course, there are exceptions. 

At this point, the idea that homosexual practices are so rare that they 
hardly merit pastoral attention may be discussed. This is similar to saying 
that rare blood diseases should not be the object of medical research, because 
they are so infrequent. Even if sins of homosexuality were exceedingly rare, 
they would still be a legitimate object of study for the moralist. Unfor- 
tunately, however, homosexual practices seem to be on the increase. Despite 
the obvious difficulty of forming an accurate estimate of this sin’s frequency, 
because inverts seek secrecy and recoil from society, which is hostile to 
their practices, still there are some indications. The Kinsey report of 1948 
notes that more than one-third of the male population which they had 
sampled had had some homosexual experience, leading to orgasm, after the 
advent of adolescence. Ten per cent of the population sampled were found 
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to be more or less exclusively homosexual for at least a three-year period, 
and four per cent of the same population were exclusively so for life. How- 
ever one may question the sampling methods of Kinsey and his colleagues, 
these figures are startling. 

It is not public knowledge how many have been dismissed from various 
governmental posts because of alleged homosexuality. Suffice to say there 
were many. Again, Alfred Towne descries the new taste in literature as 
effeminate. The homosexual is considered as possessed of an extraordinary 
understanding of life’s problems, gifted with unusual poetic sensitivity, 
endowed with superior intuition of women, and so on. Should this esteem 
for homosexuals receive widespread acceptance, it would tend to corrupt 
American culture on all levels. In England overt homosexuality is a national 
problem. There are many who are endeavoring to repeal the laws which 
punish overt acts of homosexuality. There would hardly be such a concerted 
effort to repeal laws of this kind unless there were many engaged in homo- 
sexual practices. 

More ominous, however, than the increasing incidence of homosexuality 
itself is the attempt on the part of some writers to pass it off with a sophis- 
ticated shrug and even to justify it. 

Sophisticated allusions to homosexual practices are made by certain 
elements in the entertainment world as well. A new army of men dressed 
like women have made a popular hit of the “drag act” in both movies and 
television. Thinly veiled references to homosexual practices do not elicit the 
reaction of horror that one would expect. The fact of homosexuality is 
passed off with a shrug or made the object of barbed witticisms. 

From the acceptance of a practice to the attempt at justification is an 
easy step, which Donald Cory takes in The Homosexual in America. He 
states that the practice of homosexuality is not a disease of the mind or a 
moral disorder contrary to nature. Such practices are natural to the invert, 
and therefore it is foolish to speak of a ‘‘cure” for what is basically incurable. 

This apologia of an American invert is supported by an English writer, 
Gordon Westwood. Like Cory, he holds that the full-grown homosexual 
should be accepted as a de facto situation, that will-power joined to the 
guidance of priest or minister is of little value, that it is best to advise the 
homosexual to adjust himself to his environment. Adjustment here means 
the gratification of homosexual impulses while avoiding the fierce penalties 
of civil law. The invert should seek out another of his kind and live in a 
quasi-marital relationship. Obviously, relationships of this sort do become 
known in many cases. Accordingly, the attempt to justify them before the 
law has been made in England, with much support from self-styled intel- 
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lectuals, who argue that the law condemning private homosexuality between 
adult men should be done away with. In general, their position is that such 
practices are abnormalities, which inverts cannot help. 

These so-called experts on the problem of homosexuality challenge the 
usage of the word “cure” apropos of inversion. According to Cory and 
Westwood, sexual inversion is not a disease, but a consequence of biological 
or psychological factors, or a mixture of both. Inverts do not desire to be 
cured, any more than a heterosexual person would want to become an 
invert, if that were part of his therapy. An invert cannot help being the 
way he is, and psychiatry can only accept him as he is and help him to 
adjust himself to his environment. Westwood affirms that the invert who 
fights against his tendency eventually will commit an overt act of homo- 
sexuality, and that is the end of his reputation. His very struggle against 
such tendencies makes a subsequent explosion more dangerous. 

Behind these typical naturalistic viewpoints lurk certain insidious pre- 
suppositions. First, there is the Freudian notion that complete abstinence 
from carnal pleasure is impossible to man without damaging effects on 
mental health. Psychiatrists of this school will apply the principle of deter- 
minism to male and female inverts. Since the tendency must be gratified in 
order to avoid a psychic eruption, the invert should be advised to seek a 
partner of the same sex with whom he can carry on a clandestine relation- 
ship safe from the severe penalties of civil law. 

These writers do speak of sublimation, but in a very special sense. Sub- 
limation is a purely sexual force. The male invert, for example, can sub- 
limate his tendency by getting a job teaching in a boys’ school. But this 
attempt at sublimation drains away only part of the sexual force, and the 
rest must find an outlet in some love-partner. If the invert does not have 
such a partner, he will very probably slip into some offense with one of his 
students or with one of his male associates. Ridiculed as unattainable is 
supernatural and spiritual sublimation, which will be considered later. 


m1 


In contrast with this secularistic and pessimistic attitude, Catholic 
moralists and psychiatrists offer inverts constructive measures for the 
avoidance of homosexual acts. Several principles of faith should be reviewed 
to see whether they have any bearing upon the pastoral treatment of the 
homosexual. 

Catholic theology alone gives man the full truth about his nature, his 
destiny, and the means which he can use to attain his goal. Every man who 
has reached the age of reason is either corresponding with divine grace and 
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living above nature, or he is rejecting grace and living below nature. Adult 
man never remains purely natural. When he rejects grace in committing a 
seriously sinful act, he is turning away from his supernatural end. Such is 
the theological import of every mortal sin. Presupposing that an invert has 
not become so addicted to his vice as to lose all freedom, it follows that his 
condition concerns the theologian as well as the psychiatrist. However true 
it may be that this particular invert is mentally sick, it is just as true that 
he is morally sick; therefore he needs guidance not only from the psychiatrist 
but also from the priest. Both are necessary. Both can and must work 
together in aiding the invert, while each respects the proper province of 
the other. 

It is the proper function of the psychiatrist to inquire into the genesis 
and development of homosexuality in this individual and to work out some 
program of reorientation. Unless the priest is himself a psychiatrist, he is 
not competent to diagnose the complex emotional skein of inversion, or to 
distinguish a true invert from a bisexual. Still it is profitable for the priest 
to possess a general knowledge of homosexual types, if only because some 
individuals will go to a priest before they will go to a psychiatrist, and the 
priest should possess some sympathetic understanding. 

It is the right and duty of the priest to treat the theological aspects of 
the homosexual’s problem. While he understands that the invert needs the 
expert guidance of the psychiatrist, he sees also the necessity of imparting 
spiritual directives to the same individual. At the very outset, the priest 
should discover whether the invert has yielded to his tendencies or has 
succeeded with the help of divine grace in suppressing them. If, happily, he 
has avoided homosexual practices up to the present, the priest should guide 
him to an enriched spirituality by working out for him some ascetic plan of 
life so that he may cooperate with divine grace in overcoming the fierce 
temptations of the future. It is to be expected, however, that the vast 
majority of homosexuals who come to a priest for guidance already have 
fallen into sins of this kind. In general, then, the suggestions offered have 
been formulated to help the homosexual who has sinned; nevertheless, they 
are useful for the invert who has been able to practice self-control, because 
they are based upon the common need of all men for the aid of divine grace 
in overcoming the rebellion of the flesh in all its forms. 

For the invert who wants to learn self-control the priest can organize a 
spiritual reorientation program that will parallel the therapeutic procedures 
of the psychiatrist. It will include a reflective approach by the invert himself 
to the nature of his disorder, to the meaning of conversion or metancia, to 
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the manner of achieving unity in his will, and to the ways in which he can 
correspond daily with divine grace in avoiding the occasions of sin. 

Whenever the patient possesses a real set of religious values, collaboration 
between priest and doctor is rendered more felicitous. Sometimes, however, 
it happens that the psychiatrist is not too eager to work along with the 
priest, because previously a delicate cure has been thwarted by the inter- 
ference of a well-intentioned but ill-informed priest. (By “ill-informed” I 
mean lacking in knowledge of the causes of mental conflicts and of the more 
common therapeutic methods used by psychiatrists and psychologists.) 
Granted that a psychiatrist has been chosen who follows the natural moral 
law, the priest may limit himself to the corresponding role of spiritual 
director. 

The exact nature of this role will depend upon the age and the condition 
of the invert. In some cases the persons may be treated like the ordinary 
victims of bad habits. Such an approach will apply to those who have 
received treatment, have overcome the habit, and now have relapsed 
temporarily into the same vice. In most cases of the young, however, the 
first concern of the priest will be “to break gradually in him the idea of the 
fatalism of his vice.”® Fatalism usually obsesses him. He feels that the habit 
is stronger than he is, and that he can do nothing about it. In this situation 
the priest must make the person realize that his inversion is not inexorably 
determined by heredity or his own physical condition. 

The priest will remove anxiety from the mind of the person if he is able 
to show him that his anomaly is basically a psychological confusion. The 
invert must see himself as he really is, and then he must begin to amend his 
way of living. He must be willing both to fight and to accept the failings 
that may and probably will occur. It may be a long hard struggle lasting 
over several years as far as the psychiatric treatment is concerned. 

At the same time the psychiatrist will try to clear any obsessive misap- 
prehensions from the patient’s mind; and in the measure that he is able to 
rid him of certain fixations and fears will he be able to help him to use his 
will effectively in the struggle. A weak will is the product of confused and 
conflicting objectives, and a strong will usually flows from a mind that is 
very clear concerning its aims. The very notion of aim or purpose does not 
seem to be exploited sufficiently in the search for therapeutic aids. 

Once the male invert is aware of his problem of making a non-sexual 
adjustment to life, he may be able to work out a plan of life that will help 


5 Charles Larére, “Passage of the Angel through Sodom,” New Problems in Medical 
Ethics, p. 110. 
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him to live in this manner. He will seek the grace of God to practice super- 
natural chastity while living in the world. Obviously, the male invert who 
has suppressed imaginations and desires of a homosexual nature and has 
never fallen into external sins of this kind is practising already the continence 
necessary for a prudent solution of his anomaly. No matter whether he has 
fallen or not in the past, however, it seems advisable that the true male 
invert abstain from marriage. But before defending this opinion the writer 
prefers to state the opposite view, and to make several pertinent distinctions. 


IV 


Some hold that the male invert can overcome his inversion and embrace 
the married state. Dom Moore, for example, states that the alternatives of 
marriage or perpetual continence should be made clear to the patient.* But 
he does not make a clear distinction between a true invert and a bisexual. 
The situation will be different for those individuals who possess heterosexual 
as well as homosexual tendencies. Because these are attracted by the opposite 
sex, they are not true inverts. They are called bisexual. Individuals of this 
type can control their deviate tendencies and can adjust themselves to 
married life. The higher the degree of self-control exercised before marriage 
in suppressing homosexual tendencies, the greater chance the bisexual has 
of making a happy marriage: “To the extent that a person of either sex 
has engaged in sex variant activity he or she is less likely to make a satis- 
factory heterosexual adjustment. The chances of making such an adjust- 
ment are less to the extent that substitutive sexual behavior has been 
prolonged.’” So writes George W. Henry in his thorough study of homo- 
sexuality. While we allow for his naturalistic point of view, we should 
gather from his observations an attitude of caution in advising even bi- 
sexuals to marry. If an individual of this type were completely repentant 
of his past deviations from the moral law, then an optimistic viewpoint in 
regard to marriage might be assumed by the confessor. Each individual 
case should be weighed on its own merits. 

It should not be forgotten that the term “homosexual” is used loosely to 
cover not only the small group of true inverts lacking in erotic attraction to 
the opposite sex, but also a rather large group of individuals who may 
have had overt acts of a homosexual nature at some period of their life, 
but who possess a definite attraction to the opposite sex. These latter may 

* Thomas V. Moore, O.S.B., “The Pathogenesis and Treatment of Homosexual Dis- 


orders,” Journal of Personality, XIV (Sept., 1945), 72. 
1 George W. Henry, Sex Variants (New York, 1948), p. 1027. 
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find in marriage an efficacious remedy against the deviate side of their 
character. 

Secondly, with respect to the small percentage of true inverts (according 
to some writers, male inverts compose four per cent of the male population, 
and female inverts one per cent) a further distinction may be made. It 
seems that a female invert could render the marriage debt faithfully, bring 
children into the world, and fulfill at least the essential duties of wife and 
mother and homemaker. Despite her distaste for marital relations it seems 
she could fulfill the role which God assigns to most women in this world. 
Of course, more research on this phase of the problem, about which there 
are so few sources of reliable information, may lead to a different conclusion 
on the matter. To repeat, each individual case of inversion must be con- 
sidered in terms of the person. There are some female inverts who revolt 
at the very thought of marriage, and for them marriage is inadvisable. 
Others, however, could marry and by the grace of God could fulfill their 
role in the family, restraining all the while their homosexual desires. 

When it comes to male inverts, however, the writer is inclined to agree 
with the author of The Inverts A male invert, writing about male inverts, 
he holds that marriage for male inverts is a mistake; but he admits that 
there is little definite knowledge concerning the effects of marriage on 
inverts. His opinion is based on the testimony of the few married men who 
admitted that they were inverts. Nevertheless, his view would seem to be 
buttressed by common sense. After all, if one is dealing with a true invert 
who lacks attraction towards the opposite sex, and is even repelled by them, 
how can one expect a happy marriage? 

Again, it would not be just to the woman who would marry an invert. 
She would awaken to the realization that her husband was not able to give 
her full affection, and while she might not be able to understand the true 
nature of his difficulty, she would know that something was seriously wrong 
with their relationship. Worse still, she might be exposed to his request for 
a parody of homosexual relations, or she might suffer the heartrending 
humiliation of seeing her husband hauled into court on charges of homosexual 
assault. 

Since the first publication of The Invert much empiric evidence has been 
gathered for the opinion that true male inverts do not make for happy 
marriages. Oftentimes wives leave such husbands. Yet many of these men 
indulged in homosexual practices before marriage, rendering themselves 
still less fit for conjugal life. The question that remains unanswered at the 


* Anomaly, The Invert (London, 1948), pp. 95-116. 
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present moment is whether or not a true male invert who has never suc- 
cumbed to his proclivity can force himself to fulfill well the role of a husband 
in Christian marriage. Would that we had some case histories indicating 
that chaste inverts had made a happy adjustment in the marital state. It 
seems almost like a defeatist attitude to say that such individuals cannot 
live properly in this normal state of human life. Nevertheless, with the 
evidence at hand, it seems to be the part of prudence to counsel individuals 
against a state of life in which it is probable that they will not make a 
happy adjustment. Without denying the right of inverts to marry, then, it 
seems the safer and more prudent course to counsel them to a life of com- 
plete continence in the world. 

Suppose, however, a true invert who has married comes to the confessor 
for advice. In that event he should be exhorted to correspond with the 
sacramental graces which flow from the sacrament of matrimony. Pius XI 
teaches that those in the state of matrimony receive special actual graces 
to fulfill their duties provided they strive to the best of their ability and 
with unwearied effort. These graces are there for the invert who seeks them; 
and, if he applies himself to the careful observance of his duties, however 
repugnant they may be to him, he will discover that the power of such grace 
will become more effectual as time goes on.® 

It must be kept in mind that advice given by the confessor to the invert 
is adapted to the state of life in which he actually is. An analogy is in order. 
Were a student for the priesthood to hesitate on the threshold of the sub- 
diaconate and present serious difficulties to his confessor, he should be 
advised to wait before embracing the additional duties which come with 
this step. The confessor would not ignore the objections of the student and 
would not persuade him to go on with the anticipation of future sacramental 
graces in the priesthood. Still the same confessor would use an entirely 
different approach if his penitent happened to be a young man actually 
ordained to the priesthood and seemingly not fit for its more rigorous 
demands. Then he would follow St. Paul and urge the priest to stir up the 
graces which were in him by the imposition of hands. In like manner the 
counsel of the confessor will differ when he is dealing with a chaste unmarried 
invert and when he is guiding a married invert. 


* AAS, XXII (Dec. 31, 1930), 539. Cf. also Vermeersch-Bouscaren, What is Marriage? 
(New York: America Press, 1944), p. 29, n. 76, wherein it is said that the encyclical at- 
tributes a peculiar efficacy to the prayers of the parties “to obtain what is necessary or 
useful for them in every situation in which they may find themselves.” 
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Vv 


The invert will not be able to practice the perpetual continence necessary 
for his happiness unless he corresponds with the grace of God. In the life of 
St. Augustine, as told in his Confessions, one finds the elements that enabled 
him to lift himself up from the morass of lust and to make the decision to 
lead a life of perpetual chastity. These factors were: (1) the realization that 
chastity is a supernatural gift; (2) the achievement of unity of purpose in 
his own will; (3) the consequent decision to dedicate his life to an ascetical 
ideal; and (4) constant prayer for what he calls “healing grace.” 

From an analysis of each of these factors the confessor and spiritual 
guide will find much that will help him in guiding the invert who has fallen 
into a homosexual practice and is desirous of overcoming it. In making this 
study the writer is fully aware that crude pan-religionism should be avoided 
in the treatment of the homosexual. In no way does he imply that the role 
of the spiritual guide supersedes and renders unnecessary the work of the 
psychiatrist; but he maintains that there is something that can be done by 
the priest, and should be done by him, because homosexual practices involve 
sin, the rejection of divine grace, and the necessity for restoration to the 
state of grace. In fact, the guidance of a priest is rendered all the more 
necessary by the spiritual condition of many inverts, who have not learned 
how to make their religion an integrating and vitalizing factor in the struggle 
against homosexual tendencies." 

Many homosexuals are afraid to give up their partners, because they feel 
that they shall be lonely and miserable without them. St. Augustine ex- 
perienced an analogous fear: “The plain truth is that I thought I should be 
impossibly miserable if I had to forego the embraces of a woman.’ This 
fear of Augustine was rooted in a false conception of continence. At this 
point in his life he considered this virtue within the natural powers of man, 
but beyond his own infirmity; but later he drew up the formula: “Give me 
the power to do what you command and command whatever you will.” 


10 John F. Harvey, The Moral Theology of the Confessions of St. Augustine (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University, 1951), pp. 83-85, 94-110, 147-54. 

1 Victor White O.P., God and the Unconscious (Chicago: Regnery, 1953), p. 147. 
Speaking of neurotics in general, Fr. White says their religion is “precisely one of the 
elements in the disorder, and it is precisely failing to fulfill its function of integration and 
coordination.” 

12 Confessions of St. Augustine, 6, 11, 20, tr. F. J. Sheed (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1951), p. 96. 

18 Tbid., 10, 29, 40. 
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Likewise, the homosexual will never be able to bridle completely his 
tendencies until he realizes that this difficult self-control is a gift of God. 
The first principle of Alcoholics Anonymous is the heartfelt acknowledg- 
ment of human helplessness and divine omnipotence. It is the same for the 
homosexual. Therapeutic measures on the human level are helpful only if 
they are based upon the supernatural character of continence. That is why 
the naturalistic approach to homosexuality had led to the conclusion that it 
cannot be controlled. Granted that divine grace does not exist, a naturalistic 
conclusion would be perfectly correct. God, however, will always grant the 
gift to those who ask it. 

The role of divine grace in the therapy of homosexuality is a very difficult 
question. By its nature the action of divine grace is beyond human investi- 
gation and appraisal. There is only an analogy between the kind of therapy 
which is called psychological and that which is termed spiritual. But the 
basic idea is the same, and that is to restore a faculty to a healthy state of 
functioning. Grace may be called “healing” in the sense that it restores the 
intellect and will of man to their domination over the passions, overcoming 
the moral infirmity produced by the rebellion of man’s lower nature. Going 
above the natural level, grace becomes the very source of a type of activity, 
which surpasses absolutely the powers of nature, elevating the intellect and 
will to the supernatural plane. Since grace produces this effect, it is called 
“elevating.” In practice, healing grace may be regarded as actual, transient, 
and prior to elevating grace, which introduces the soul into the more stable 
condition of sanctifying grace. It should be noted, however, that the same 
actual grace can be both healing and elevating. 

Repeatedly, St. Augustine refers to the healing powers of grace in the 
record of his odyssey from habitual sin to the state of supernatural life. 
He loves to contrast the blindness of the soul subject to some form of con- 
cupiscence with the light found in the soul which has been converted to the 
new life of grace. He paints the picture of his own soul, at first in the dark- 
ness of rationalized sin, then gradually emerging into the light of truth 
under a constant stream of actual graces, and finally bursting into the full 
light of conversion after reading St. Paul in the garden. In these manifold 
delineations of divine grace at work one finds certain basic truths repeated. 
To speak of God shedding light upon one’s conscience is Augustine’s way of 
saying that one grows in supernatural self-knowledge by the help of grace. 
Likewise, St. Augustine uses the metaphors of eyes and ears to indicate 
that the first work of divine grace is in the intellect of man. To say that God 
“heals” his eyes or “opens” his ears means that God helped the groping 
Augustine to arrive at an adequate understanding of his destiny, to gain a 
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realization of the malice of his sins, and to see the beauty of the Christian 
life as his real heritage.“ 

Many psychiatrists who do not accept the notion of illuminating grace 
speak nevertheless about a crucial moment of realization in the treatment 
of a neurosis. This is the moment, they say, when the patient begins to 
understand the foolishness of his behavior and the motivations which have 
brought it about. He sees himself as he really is, and it is a very painful 
sight. If he accepts the uncomplimentary truth about himself, he may be 
on the road to mental health; but without adequate self-knowledge of the 
causes of his inner conflicts, there is not even a beginning of therapy. What 
applies to the natural level applies by and large to the supernatural level. 

The story of the conversion of St. Augustine, for example, particularly 
the scene in the garden where he is reading St. Paul, illustrates that the 
grace of God can flood the soul with an enlightened self-understanding 
which is the beginning of conversion. This illumination of the mind leads 
to the formation of a new set of values. The objects which seemed so at- 
tractive a few moments before fade away before an overwhelming apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the life of friendship with Christ. The soul begins to 
want something entirely different from what it has sought consciously up 
to the moment of sudden inner illumination. Contrariwise, it begins to 
despise the objects which have blinded it to the truth. It begins to see all 
of reality under a new and supernatural light. This is the intellectual root 
of conversion of life. It involves far more than a mere act of the will, although 
it is completed by an act of the will. 

In the case of St. Augustine divine grace first enlightened his mind, 
enabling him to break through the spell of carnal pleasure long enjoyed 
and to discern the attractiveness of the chaste life. What he was and what 
he ought to be he saw in all their painful contrast. A long series of illumi- 
nating graces had drawn him to a state of mind analogous to the crucial 
moment of realization stressed by the psychiatrists. The light of grace had 
enabled him to understand not only his enchantment by a bad habit but 
also the steps he must take to overcome it. Thereupon he made a resolution 
to begin a new life of dedication to Christ. 

The same actual graces will come to the homosexual who prays for light 
to understand the nature of his disorder. While he continues to receive 
treatment from a psychiatrist, he must also seek supernatural help. If he 
has committed deliberate acts of homosexuality, he is in the state of mortal 
sin, and he cannot rise from that state by natural therapy alone. Accordingly, 


4 [bid., 2, 7, 15; 4, 5, 11; 7, 8, 12; 10, 27, 38; ef passim. 
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in any program of therapy for the overt homosexual prayer and divine 
grace are an integral, nay more, an essential element. 

Very often homosexuality implies the deification of the ego. One invert 
writer said that God was his ego. Such a mode of reasoning represents the 
consummate state of inversion. It accents the truth that mature inversion 
is essentially an utter perversion of the spiritual as well as the psychical 
nature of man. Therefore, prayer and divine grace are necessary to bring 
about a radical change of mind and heart which is the beginning of the 
conquest of this bad habit. 

Once the priest is aware of the fact that the habit of homosexuality is not 
merely a psychiatric problem, but also a moral and spiritual problem, in- 
volving a rejection of divine grace, he should endeavor to imbue his penitent 
with a similar penetration of his need for divine assistance. The priest 
should explain how actual grace enlightens the mind and strengthens the 
will and helps even sinners to perform the acts which lead to the state of 
sanctifying grace. The invert must believe that the least amount of grace 
is able to overcome the strongest motions of concupiscence. He must believe 
that with the aid of divine grace he will be able to avoid every mortal sin. 

The invert, however, must not expect grace to work like magic. There 
remain the inveterate tendencies characteristic of any bad habit, and these 
depart reluctantly, if at all. Although in a particular case the tendencies 
would remain as strong as ever, divine grace to resist them would always 
be stronger still. The invert who renews his trust in the supernatural help 
of grace will not be lacking in will power to avoid sin. Gradually the thoughts 
and aspirations of the penitent invert will be turned into spiritually rich 
channels. Accordingly, the invert must not be dismayed that the impulses 
and emotional life continue to hanker for the pleasure which the practice 
of homosexuality gave him. No matter how violent these temptations, the 
invert has nothing to fear, as long as he continues to pray and to resist 
them. 

Again, the invert should not confuse divine grace with natural therapies. 
Indirectly, however, prayer does confirm genuine therapy, because it 
elevates the mind of man to his supernatural destiny and buttresses the 
will with the resolution to overcome its weakness. In short, the invert 
should adopt the optimistic viewpoint of the great Doctor of Grace who 
states in his Confessions that eventually divine grace can heal all the wounds 
of sin, even the slightest motions of concupiscence. Courage, determination, 
optimism, these virtues must be in the soul of the invert who wants to 
conquer himself. It is a fierce conflict, but it can be won with divine armor. 

The benefits to be derived from the frequent reception of the sacraments 
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of penance and the Eucharist are beyond evaluation. Under the prayerful 
guidance of a prudent confessor the penitent invert realizes that he is 
receiving a reservoir of divine grace. His confession does not merely make 
him feel good; joined to the absolution of the priest, it makes him good. 
Repeated self-accusation on one’s knees to the representative of the Re- 
deemer will bring more insight into the invert’s soul than any amount of 
comfortable intellectual discussion with the learned. Necessary as con- 
ferences with psychiatrists may be at times, they are not adequate to the 
solution of the moral problem. The efficacious power of the sacraments of 
penance and of the Eucharist must complete on the supernatural level what 
the psychiatrist begins on the natural level. Gratia perficit naturam. 

The additional nourishment of daily Communion can enrich immeasurably 
the interior life of the invert and compensate for the loneliness which tends 
to cloud the penitent’s outlook during the period immediately following the 
painful disruption of a pleasant, but illicit, association. Frequent Com- 
munion heals, as it were, the wounds present in the invert’s soul after his 
repentance. Needless to say, frequent confession and Communion help the 
invert who has never sinned against purity to retain his virtue. An experi- 
enced confessor will direct him in regard to problems of recreation and 
occupations.!* 


VI 


It is very important that the priest accept the admissions of the invert 
with understanding and discretion, because it is a most difficult moment 
for him. There is perhaps no other admission so painful to make as that of 
being homosexual. One homosexual told the writer that he was not even 
human (“not even a man”); he rationalized his manner of life with the 
further explanation that his ugliness drove him into homosexual practices. 
Consequently, the priest must ask questions with extreme delicacy. He 
must try to awaken confidence in the invert before he proceeds to speak of 
spiritual remedies. For many inverts it will be the first time that they shall 
have been able to speak of it openly without seeing a pharisaic look or a 
naive stare of astonishment on the face of their listener. If the priest gains 
such rapport, it is the beginning of a change and he should make good use 
of it to create an atmosphere of complete trust. 

The priest must not forget his aim, which he shares with the psychiatrist, 
of changing completely the mental outlook of the homosexual. Another 
manner of thinking, willing, and loving must replace the old. This does not 
necessarily mean, however, that the conversion will reach the spontaneous 


8 For some excellent suggestions cf. Anomaly, The Invert, pp. 129-51, 257-70. 
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feelings of the individual. These may remain homosexual in character. 
Indeed in the case of the invert who has succeeded in suppressing his own 
tendencies the word “change” must be understood in a more restricted 
sense. For him change means a greater effort to reach goals of supernatural 
perfection and of charitable service to his neighbor, a more vigorous striving 
to put himself out in the fulfillment of his vocation in life. For him change 
means a spiritual plan of life so as to live chastely in the world. For the 
homosexual, however, who has indulged his impulses the term “change” 
means all this and something more. The additional factor in his conversion 
is the education, the re-education, of the will. 

Most particularly is his will sick, sick not merely in the ordinary con- 
flicts between the flesh and the spirit, which are the common lot of the sons 
of Adam, but also in the helplessness of the will to cope with fears and 
compulsions of various sorts. As already pointed out, both priest and doctor 
must cooperate in their common aim of re-educating the will. Towards this 
goal they have the help of St. Augustine, who has given to Christian civili- 
zation the most profound analysis of the sickness of the will ever written. 

In the Eighth Book of the Confessions, St. Augustine describes two differ- 
ent types of conflict in the will. The first is the classic battle between flesh 
and spirit, which St. Paul had explained in Romans, chapter seven, and 
elsewhere. The second is the battle between spirit and spirit, the conflict 
within the will itself, whenever it is drawn apart by equally attractive 
objectives on both sides. The sources of this second conflict are confusion 
of purposes in the intellect and duality of aims in the will. A weak will is a 
divided will, and a strong will is an unitive will, i.e., a will possessed of 
clarity of aim and singleness of purpose. It knows what it wants and it 
pursues it with all the energy of its soul. Were St. Augustine advising an 
overt homosexual, he would bid him to reflect upon the inevitable frustra- 
tion of hardened inversion, to detest it, and to concentrate all his determina- 
tion upon the acquisition of the divine gift of continence. “Lord, give me 
the grace to do what you command, and command whatever you please.” 

Happily, the priest occasionally meets a case in which, despite profound 
tendencies, no positive act of homosexuality has been committed. The 
severe vigilance which has made this integrity possible already augurs well; 
and the direction of the priest must impress the subject with the truth that 
temptation to an abnormal sin is not a sin in itself, although it may cause 
an inner revulsion. Indeed the invert battling against his tendencies with 
courage and determination possesses far more manliness than the so-called 
“he-man” who will not control his lust. It is significant that the Latin words 
for “man” and “virtue” are so closely related and stem from the same Latin 
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root meaning strength and power. A man’s virtue is not measured by his 
physical characteristics. There are men who possess the outward appearance 
of effeminacy and yet practice heroic virtue; and there are others who seem 
possessed of virility and yet, under stress, betray the weaknesses of children. 
Popular prejudices to the contrary, many effeminate men are not homo- 
sexuals.'* Needless to say, the homosexual who has expressed himself in 
act will find the path more difficult, inasmuch as the erring instinct will 
tend to obsess him and to lead him back into his vice. 

A condition indispensable for success in the treatment of the overt 
homosexual is a new milieu. This is extremely difficult for him, since the 
attractive nature of his environment is one of the chief factors in the growth 
of his inversion. In contrast to the loneliness which the invert has experi- 
enced in the company of normal men, he finds understanding, companion- 
ship, and warmth in the presence of his homosexual friends. Oftentimes he 
is a person of gifted nature, and he has found a real source of intellectual 
inspiration in his invert surroundings. 

When he does try to break away from his homosexual friends, they will 
pursue him in much the same fashion as the lover pursues his beloved. 
Visits, cards, letters, telephone calls and the like usually follow. True 
though it may be that his friends may not intend consciously to renew 
overt relations, they want to cling to the would-be-reformer. Frequently, a 
moment of weakness means serious sin again, just as it does in normal illicit 
relations between man and woman. Consequently, the invert must not 
allow himself to compromise on the issue of a new environment. If he does, 
probably he will slip again into his vice. 

It should not be forgotten that when a man rids himself of one form of 
pleasure he must find another. The void in the human heart must be filled 
with a new kind of hope and love. The invert would not have remained so 
long in his vice had he not found this form of love rewarding and satisfying, 
delighting him more than anything else. Naturally, he fears the future like 
a bleak desert. And at this point the priest has the opportunity to give 
spiritual guidance of the greatest moment. He must show the invert the 
richness of the charity of Christ, which is diffused in the hearts of all those 
who have attained the state of sanctifying grace. He must show him that 
inverted love is suicidal by its very nature, cutting itself off from the rich- 
ness of humanity, and revolting against the law of divine love, which de- 
mands that we must give all our love to the Source of our being. Man must 
lose his life in order to find it truly. 

To the adolescent who has become infatuated with an older man em- 


1% Cory, op. cit., p. 64. 
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phasis must be placed upon the truth that the invert is running away from 
the full life that God intends for each of us. While enjoying the present, he 
is planting the seeds of loneliness and despair for the future. 

Doubtless the most difficult case to handle is that of the confirmed 
homosexual, about whom there is an air of hopelessness. But neither he nor 
the priest must consider the case hopeless. The very fact that this individual 
has come to the priest for help indicates that he still cares about his salva- 
tion and wants to do something about it. He is enchained in his vice, which 
he rejects and yet desires. He has that aegritudo animi, that indecision, 
that divided will of which St. Augustine speaks. He still retains the faith, 
but he is not far from despair. What must the priest do in this case? Fr. 
Larére advances the opinion that this individual must be treated as insane.” 
He is certain that in the case of the confirmed homosexual there is a sub- 
mersion of reason by a more powerful instinctive force. It is insanity on one 
point alone with lucid intervals when moral judgment asserts itself.’ Before 
a priest could subscribe to such an opinion, however, he would have to be 
in very close contact with the patient’s psychiatrist and probe the reality 
of the insanity. Otherwise, how would he know that the individual has 
moments of moral insanity? Indeed, Rudolph Allers holds that we cannot 
know anything about the true nature of “allegedly irresistible impulses 
unless we know all we can find out about the total personality.” Neither 
the psychiatrist nor the confessor has to deal with the isolated phenomenon 
of an impulse; both deal with a human person whom the impulse seizes.” 

In a given case it may be impossible for the priest to ascertain the degree 
of responsibility of the penitent. If he has good reason to believe that the 
freedom of the penitent is notably diminished, he may presume that the 
penitent did not sin mortally. In practice, the confessor may be lenient in 
his judgment, if he has good reason to believe that the homosexual practices 
are part of a general neurotic pattern. But, supposing the penitent himself 
raises the question of his responsibility for each fall, what then? It is best 
to tell him that no categorical answer may be given. Do not tell him that 
he is not responsible. Do not tell him that he is completely responsible. 
Presume some freedom, and therefore some responsibility. Time and experi- 
ence will determine how free the will is in the face of this malady in its 
mature form. The case is analogous to that of the full-fledged alcoholic. 
Without encouraging him to rationalize in any way, help him to get a grip 

" Larére, op. cit., p. 119. 18 Loc. cit. 

% Rudolph Allers, “Irresistible Impulses,” American Ecclesiastical Review, C (Mar., 
1939), 219. 
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on himself. He must regain the consciousness of being the master of his own 
actions. After that, responsibility can be discussed in detail. 

In helping all forms of inverts it is well for the priest to remember that 
many will confide far more freely in him than they will in a psychiatrist. 
Inverts feel more confident in talking out their troubles with a priest be- 
cause of the rigorous nature of the sacramental seal of secrecy. On the other 
hand, they know that the doctor may consult with other doctors about 
their case; and this they resent, even though they realize that such con- 
sultation is often necessary. The unfortunate consequence is that they are 
not as frank with the doctor as the nature of their disorder demands. 

Again and again the priest must repeat that the present ordeal of the 
homosexual will end in spiritual victory if he corresponds with the grace of 
God. Through continual encouragement the priest shows that he under- 
stands the invert’s titanic internal struggle. It is not a hopeless conflict. 
Anomaly, the author of The Invert, reveals that he has gained a magnificent 
spiritual profit from his struggle. He expresses the opinion that other in- 
verts should let it be known that they lead Christian lives in spite of their 
homosexual tendencies.”° 

Anomaly holds also that the invert can sublimate his homosexual ten- 
dencies by undertaking works of social charity in the service of large groups 
of men. With this opinion, of course, the pagan Cory is in sharp disagree- 
ment. It seems to the writer, however, that there will be need for something 
more fundamental than the sublimation of a tendency. A supernatural 
purpose must be the prime motive force. Love for Jesus Christ and dedica- 
tion to Him by serving our fellow men can give the invert something to 
live for, something to give him peace of soul and fortitude. Doubtless, 
many inverts who are acting for such a sublime motive do not find their 
way into psychiatric case histories. 

At this juncture it should be stressed that the female invert has char- 
acteristics similar to those of the male with the following refinements. It 
has already been pointed out that the female can adjust herself to an out- 
wardly normal family life more easily than the male. Moreover, the op- 
portunities for children and family stability found in marriage attract the 
woman invert more than they attract the male. It is easier for a female 
invert to submit to sexual relations than it is for a male invert to initiate 
them. Often the thought of becoming a mother counterbalances the revul- 
sion which she experiences in marital relations. It is known that many 
woman homosexuals are prostitutes, having constant relationships with 


© Anomaly, op. cit., pp. 245-47. 
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men, while reserving their affections for women. Regardless of a woman's 
tendencies, there is always greater pressure on her towards marriage as 4 
matter of social expediency or economic necessity. A woman invert may 
be led to marry where a male invert would not. Studies indicate that there 
are four times as many male inverts as female. Studies likewise seem to 
show that the chief effect of marriage upon the female invert is to stop her 
homosexual activity. The same is not true of male inverts. The male invert 
is more promiscuous than the female, who continues her relationship with 
another woman over a much longer period of time. The homosexual rela- 
tionship is often the outgrowth of a long-standing association with another 
woman in the same profession and condition of life. Older unmarried pro- 
fessional women closely drawn to one another over many years may slip 
into homosexual practices. But it must be remembered that there are 
comparatively few cases even in these circumstances. Female homosexual 
practices are more difficult to ascertain, and rigorous legal action against 
them seldom is pressed. Often the female homosexual has no appreciation 
of her place in life, and a consequent sense of inadequacy and loneliness. 

Finally, it may be well to note that cases of genuine spiritual progress, 
made under priestly guidance along the lines suggested in this article, are 
by no means unknown in pastoral practice. Such cases give the lie to those 
pessimistic experts who hold that the only solution to homosexuality is to 
indulge in it discreetly. There is a Christian solution for the moral implica- 
tions of the problem. It includes honesty on the part of the invert in facing 
up to the problem and in avoiding the occasions of sin. It includes the 
determination to get well spiritually. It includes constant prayer for the 
grace of God—with frequent confession and Communion and with a plan 
of ascetical striving in the world. Finally, it includes close cooperation be- 
tween priest and psychiatrist. 


De Sales Hall, Hyattsville, Md. Joun F. Harvey, O.S.F.S. 
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THE VATICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


A quick glance through this set has made a number of readers remark 
that the work is too much of an Italian encyclopedia. One expects a Catholic 
encyclopedia, no matter what the language, to be truly international; a 
fortiori, a Vatican encyclopedia. Moreover, it might seem that the editors 
of this work were trying to compete with the Enciclopedia Italiana, trying 
to produce, as it were, a smaller but up-to-date edition of that work. Why 
range over a wide variety of topics when other general and special encyclo- 
pedias have done the work so well? Why such an emphasis on the arts, even 
to the extent of including technical articles like ‘“‘Affresco’’? 

We disagree with such a criticism and we reply by submitting the follow- 
ing propositions which can be demonstrated only by a careful perusal of 
some of the volumes. (1) It is most heartening indeed to have a summa 
humanistica which is written entirely from the Catholic point of view and 
which at the same time is modern, expert, and beautifully produced. Unlike 
the new Spanish and the new French Catholic encyclopedias which purpose 
to be surveys of Catholic doctrine, and unlike recent editions of other 
general encyclopedias which are only partial revisions of earlier works, this 
is an entirely new survey of human knowledge. Therefore, the whole point 
of view of the editorial choices and supervisions, as well as the actual writing, 
is worth studying. For instance, the sciences are covered adequately and 
expertly, but it is obvious that science is subordinated to other more humane 
forms of human endeavor. Americans might well object to the fact that 
Washington is covered by one page and two pictures, while forty-three 
pages and countless pictures are devoted to Rome. But then, what és the 
proportion of Washington to Rome? 

2) Granted the Italian language and the fact that most of the contributors 
are Italian, still the important articles are written by internationally recog- 
nized scholars; and we often find that an ingenious compromise has been 
worked out for some article which might well be done by a non-Italian 
author. For example, the article, “Giudaismo,” was written by Eugenio 
Zolli. 

3) An exact check of articles in several places shows that the coverage of 
topics is definitely international in scope and editorial interest. In the section, 
SAL—, we find the persons, places, and things written up in this proportion: 
Italian, 22; non-Italian, 28; words of historical, literary, scientific, or religious 
interest, 27. In a section where there are no Italian words and few names, 

1 Enciclopedia cattolica. 12 vols. Citta del Vaticano: Ente per l’Enciclopedia cattolica 
¢ per il Libro cattolico, 1948-54. $253.00. 
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HAA— to HAZ-,, we find this proportion: American, 6; English, 10; French, 
17; German, 27; Italian, 1; other, 26; words of historical, literary, scientific, 
and religious interest, 27. 

4) Calling upon Roman scholars has made possible an up-to-date work. 
In “Grazia,” the bibliography has titles published in 1950, while the Impri- 
matur of the volume is dated 1951. This quality is particularly notable in 
articles about authors who have died in very recent years: Joseph Gredt, 
Stanislaus Woywod, Joseph de Ghellinck, Antonio Arregui, Vincent 
Bainvel, Willa Cather, Joseph Turmel, Camille Callewaert, Nikolaj Berd- 
jaev, Joseph Stalin. Following general practice, there are almost no articles 
about living persons; one exception is Pope Pius XII. 

Librarians and theological students will appreciate the work because of 
the abundance of information about authors, journals, societies, outstanding 
documents, legal phrases, hymns, famous books, and series. They will 
perhaps be amused by a few errors and defects. Under “Georgetown”’ there 
is no article but a reference to “Woodstock”; but “Woodstock” does not 
appear in the later volume. In the body of the article, “Stati Uniti,” the 
one church pictured is the chapel of Duke University and the one air-view of 
a city is a photo of Omaha. But fortunately there are two pictures of churches 
designed by Barry Byrne in the plates (Plate 83, vol. XI). 

A useful feature is the number of articles about outstanding journals, 
mostly theological, and series, like the Texte und Untersuchungen. These 
range from many brief notes that give little more than the necessary biblio- 
graphical details to comparatively long articles on some of the journals that 
have made history; see, e.g., the article “Avenir(L’).” Even centers of 
scholarly work are noticed, e.g., “Uppsala, Scuola Esegetica di”; and, of 
course, the learned societies like the. Gérres Gesellschaft. These English- 
language periodicals are not noticed: Australasian Catholic Record, Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, Clergy Review, Eastern Churches Quarterly, Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, Irish Theological Quarterly, Liturgical Arts, Orate Fratres 
(now Worship), Review for Religious, Review of Politics, Speculum, Theo- 
logical Studies, Thomist, and Thought. There is a wealth of material about 
Catholic authors and, as far as we have been able to check, the information 
provided is accurate. There are also many biographies of Protestant theo- 
logians and historians, both well known and obscure, e.g., Albert Hauck, 
Thomas Adams, Johann Gerhard, etc. One would expect to find biographies 
of outstanding authors; one is delighted to find any number of short articles 
about relatively unimportant people who have made their mark by one deed 
or one book. For instance, there is Thomas Abel who contrary to all expecta- 
tions turned upon his master, Henry VIII, to defend his Queen, Catherine of 
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Aragon.’ A typical biography of an author is that of Fernand Cabrol. It is 
only a half-column but we are given the essential facts of his life, a full list 
of his works, and a bibliography of three items about him. 

The following pages of this survey appraise more specifically the contribu- 
tion of the Vatican Encyclopedia to a number of scientific disciplines which 
concern the theologian. 


I 


In the field of the Bible a wide range of subjects is covered and the general 
standard of the articles is high. The articles of particular interest to Catholic 
theologians are well and fully treated, e.g., canonicity, inerrancy, and in- 
spiration. Especially noteworthy are the articles by S. Lyonnet, S.J., of the 
Biblical Institute. He treats among other subjects of Critica biblica and 
Generi letierari. In two marvellously compact articles he includes a history 
of the Church’s attitude to these two subjects and gives a clear and accurate 
account of the attitude which the magisterium has now assumed. From these 
accounts we gain an idea of the difficulties the Church had to face before it 
could reach the liberal attitude expressed in Divino afflante Spiritu and the 
Letter of the Biblical Commission to Cardinal Suhard. 

There are good sections on biblical chronology of the Old Testament and 
on the Semitic languages; the short section on biblical archaeology can be 
supplemented by reference to individual sites, e.g., Mari, Lachish, etc. 
Nearly all of the important biblical and Near Eastern journals have been 
described in individual articles by title. 

Naturally, greater prominence is given to the Catholic positions, but the 
work of non-Catholic scholars has not been slighted. While some of their 
views are rejected, the greatest non-Catholic workers in this field have been 
treated and their merits have been fully recognized. Noteworthy in this 
respect is the article on Wilhelm Bousset. 

The treatment of some of the trends in biblical studies is calm and objec- 
tive, though at times necessarily critical. The article on Form Criticism by 
Penna is a model of what an encyclopedia article of this kind should be. The 
“debater’s tone” crops up only occasionally; it is, e.g., found in two articles, 
on eschatology and “Gemeindetheorie,” both by the same author. Here an 
attempt is made to reject positions by an appeal to the metaphysics behind 
them rather than by critical arguments. Such a treatment may satisfy 
Catholics but it will not conduce towards a meeting of minds. 

The articles are brief, yet not to the sacrifice of clarity; each article is 
backed by bibliographies which are as up to date as possible and are truly 


2 Cf. Garrett Mattingly, Catherine of Aragon (Boston, 1941), p. 277. 
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international. Some of the OT articles on biblical books and doctrines tend to 
be too conservative; others, e.g., the article on Isaiah, present fairly the 
developments in Catholic circles. The tendency of articles on the individual 
NT books, e.g., the Gospels, the Synoptic problem, Acts, etc., is conserva- 
tive as to dating and authenticity; this is probably as it should be in a work 
of this kind. 

One of the most interesting features in the Encyclopedia is the space 
given to the great exegetes, both ancient and modern, of all faiths and of 
none. Laudable, too, is the tact with which engaging sidelights in the lives 
of some distinguished exegetes have been handled. Thus, Billerbeck’s 
debt to Strack in the writing of the famous Kommeniar is summed up in the 
clause, “benché scarsa ne sia la collaborazione [of Strack].” It is interesting, 
too, to learn that at the time of Fr. Hetzenauer’s death a theology of the 
New Testament which the deceased had readied for the press “é andata 
smarrita.”” 


Ir 


The survey of patristic literature has been conceived and executed with 
singular felicity. Guglielmo Zannoni, “Padri della Chiesa,” deals with the 
concept of Father, the authority of the Fathers, the patristic age, the study 
of the Fathers as patrology (historical-literary interest; life and writings) 
and patristics (doctrinal aspect; proofs demonstrative of dogma), and their 
language. Erik Peterson, professor in Rome’s Pontificio Istituto di Archeo- 
logia Cristiana, has a compact summary of “Patrologia e patristica,” 
mostly bibliographical, which takes us from Jerome’s De viris illusiribus 
(392) to Dekkers’ Clavis patrum latinorum (1951) on the histories of doctrine 
and literature, and indicates too the more significant publications of patristic 
texts. 

The article on “Padri Apostolici” by Peterson is jejune, but Peterson and 
Michele Pellegrino have handled the individual writers and documents in 
lengthier separate articles. So, too, the brief survey of the second-century 
Greek apologists in Giuseppe Monti’s treatment of apologetical literature 
(I, 1659-61) is supplemented by individual articles, mostly by Peterson, 
Pellegrino, and Antonio Ferrua, with Justin handled by P. Kiinzle, of the 
Vatican Library. 

The articles on the later, more distinguished Fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers have for authors the more distinguished contemporary patrologists: 
van den Eynde on Irenaeus; Békés on Clement of Alexandria; Vagaggini on 
Origen; Pellegrino on Cyprian, Tertullian, and Basil; Jugie on Athanasius, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and Cyril of Alexandria; Cataudella on Gregory of 
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Nazianzus and John Chrysostom; Daniélou on Gregory of Nyssa; Ortiz de 
Urbina on Ephraem; Faller on Ambrose; Cavallera on Jerome; Boyer on 
Augustine; Madoz on Isidore of Seville; Hausherr on Maximus Confessor; 
Gordillo on John Damascene. More than fifty notices are devoted to eminent 
patrologists. 

Put together, the articles add up to an unusually good manual of patrol- 
ogy. The life, literary activity, and theological significance of a patristic 
author can be discovered here with relative ease, and the bibliographical 
entries are in general dependable guides to more serious study. At times the 
summaries of doctrine, such as the Christology of Cyril of Alexandria 
(III, 1721-23), are masterpieces of compression. Regrettably, the space 
allotted to individual authors is not always in proportion; thus, fifteen 
columns are given over to Clement of Alexandria, and only four to Origen. 
Some of the bibliographies are disappointing; that on Irenaeus, e.g., is much 
too short, and that on Athanasius stops with 1936. 

The most extended patristic article (fifty columns) is devoted to Augus- 
tine. Regrettably, Boyer pays very little attention to the Plotinian influence 
(among others) on Augustine’s conversion, and the controversy on the 
nature of that conversion is not directly mentioned; it does receive an oblique 
mention as a controversy on the relation of the Cassiciacum dialogues with 
the Confessions, and even here Alfaric’s important work, refuted by Boyer 
himself, is not alluded to. Of Augustine’s writings, only the more important 
are listed; and rightly so. On the disputed facets of Augustine’s doctrine 
Boyer generally presents the various views, then his own. Thus, on Augus- 
tinian illumination, he presents the opinions of Hessen, Grabmann, Gilson, 
and Portalié, before offering his own. Despite its general excellence as an 
encyclopedia article, a disproportionate amount of space is given to a 
synthetic presentation of Augustine’s doctrine in our categories, not his. 
Little attempt is made to situate him in his milieu, to expose the influences 
that moved him, to present his teaching with the nuances with which it 
came from his pen, to indicate the dangers and lacunae which were to make 
him a favorite author of Jansenius and others. Perhaps this is too much to 


expect from an encyclopedia. 
peat 


In the realm of dogmatic theology the quality of the articles is not of 
uniform excellence. In the article on limbo, e.g., the first part, on the limbo 
of the fathers, is well done and reveals an awareness of recent studies on the 
descent of Christ into hell. The second part is less impressive, with no 
mention of Cajetan’s view or of recent attempts to get away from the limbo 
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of infants (though one or two of the works listed in the bibliography would 
give information on this point). 

Christology is, in general, competently handled by dogma professors, 
mostly Italian, some of whom are well known. Msgr. Pietro Parente has a 
lion’s share of the work (cf. important articles on the Incarnation, hypostatic 
union, psychology of Christ, redemption, priesthood of Christ, etc.). His 
articles are clear in their divisions of the matter, solid in analyzing the 
problems, and his extensive erudition is reflected in the bibliographies, which 
are not always, however, of uniform quality. He is generally objective, but 
there is one notable departure from objectivity, out of place in a general 
encyclopedia. In the article, ‘Psicologia di Gest Cristo,” about two-thirds 
of the space is devoted to his own theory on the psychological unity of 
Christ. This is a highly controversial question, and Parente’s adversaries 
get only a bare mention of their names and works, without even a brief 
statement of what they hold. In fact, there is no explicit indication that the 
question is disputed among Catholic theologians. 

Worthy of special mention is the article, ‘““Santita di Cristo e di Maria,” 
by R. Laurentin. This is a fine comparison of the sanctity of our Lord and 
that of His Mother. The articles on the principal themes of Christology can 
be supplemented by many of the excellent articles on Christological heresies 
(several by Jugie), on ecumenical councils, on individual Fathers and 
theologians. 

Two entries on sacramental theology merit special commendation. Msgr. 
Piolanti’s articles, ““Sacramenti’”’ and “‘Messa,” not only detail the Church’s 
tradition but also incorporate the best of recent scholarly reflection. He 
reforms the cadre that governed the treatment of the causality of the 
sacraments and the specific nature of sacramental grace. The former dispute 
had reached a new low of unprofitable rehearsal, until theologians in their 
review of the sources presented a fuller analysis of typology and signification. 
The question of the nature of sacramental grace had fared worse; it was 
short and juridical. Piolanti, with many others, defines this grace as the 
dynamic orientation of the soul’s supernatural life to the purposes of each 
sacrament. 

Piolanti’s study of the Mass is thorough and felicitous. An aprioristic, 
and especially a Lugonian, definition of sacrifice can slant the whole Scho- 
lastic discussion of the essence of sacrifice. Relying more on the patristic and 
medieval tradition, the author provides a more meaningful analysis of the 
mysterium fidei. 

Of use for the dogmatic theologian will be the indices, especially the list 
of theologians, referring to short biographical articles on scholars as recent 
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as Vonier and de la Taille. The indices on liturgy, iconography, archaeology, 
and folk-lore will help show how the dogmas of the faith became a part of 
human and Christian life. The volumes abound in artistic representations 
of the mysteries of faith, and the principal dogmatic articles have a con- 
cluding section on the iconography of the theme in question, e.g., the articles 
on judgment, hell, and our Lady. 

There are articles on a number of important encyclicals. (Encyclicals, 
like other noteworthy documents, the hymns from the breviary, etc., are 
entered under the first word of the Latin title.) Each gives a brief summary 
of the need for and the meaning of the document. It is rather noticeable that 
here the bibliographies are skimpy: Quadragesimo anno has one entry, a 
French work published in 1932; Rerum novarum has three Italian titles, 
although one of these is a bibliography of 1929; Casti connubii has four, one 
of which is a bibliography of 1932. The article, “Encicliche,” which is a 
division of “Lettere Pontificie,” gives a brief account of the origin, form, and 
doctrinal value of the papal encyclicals. 


IV 


It would not be a fair test to judge an Italian encyclopedia by its articles 
on Protestant topics. However, even if we make this test, the Encyclopedia 
under consideration does not come off badly. The articles on Protestantism, 
Anglicanism, Lutheranism, Methodism, and Presbyterianism are short, but 
this is in accord with the valid rationale of the whole work. In the bibli- 
ographies attached to the articles we find valuable references, even if more 
valuable references have been omitted. The minor but glaring defect of 
older Continental lexica, the hideous misspelling of English words, is quite 
absent from the new endeavor. 

The virtues of the treatment of Protestant themes are their clarity, general 
reliability, and synthetic succinctness. Old errors are not repeated nor 
resuscitated, and there is a firm grasp on fundamental issues. This is partic- 
ularly true of the article on Protestantism in general. There is no overt 
tone of hostility in any of the articles; rather an impression of scholarly 
objectivity is created and sustained. 

The relatively long article on Luther by Bendiscioli, although not wholly 
flattering to the subject, strives to be objective and fair. Unfortunately, the 
article must also deal with Lutheranism and on this subject not too much is 
given. Practically nothing is told us about contemporary Lutheran positions. 

This appears to be the shortcoming of all the articles on Protestant themes. 
The writers seem to be dealing with abstractions rather than with vital 
forces. Much is given, and well given, concerning the historical origins of di- 
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verse Protestant positions, but it is hard to see how any reader can find in the 
whole work the actual meaning and vital existence of Protestantism. The 
writers all too briefly describe it as if its relevance were not high, and there 
is no manifestation of any confrontation with Protestantism as an actual 
spirit here and now. One gets the impression that it is not known under this 
aspect. 

Even in the article on the Waldensians (“‘Valdesi’”’) not too much is told 
us about the living representatives. In fact, we are told that they are not 
important. This seems true enough, but it would be desirable that an 
Italian dictionary should give us something on the present-day doctrine, 
order, and liturgy of an exclusively Italian phenomenon. If this is true in the 
treatment of the Valdesi who are at home in Italy, we cannot expect too 
much from the articles on Protestantism elsewhere. Only a picayune point 
will be made here. In the article on Methodism we are informed that, in- 
stead of bishops, the Methodists have superintendents. Now the unescapable 
fact in American Methodism is the high visibility of Methodist Bishops. 
This is a small detail, but indicative of a lack of acquaintance with liv- 
ing Methodism. 

The over-all criticism to be made is that the Encyclopedia deals with 
Protestantism abstractly or as something in past history. Concerning the 
Protestantism of our day too little is offered to the reader. This is unfortu- 
nate, because it will strengthen the invalid belief of so many Catholics who 
think that the doctrines and positions of the sixteenth-century Reformers 
are the nucleus of contemporary Protestant life. Not enough justice has been 
done to the tremendous evolution within Protestantism. 


Vv 


Since it is the latest encyclopedia published, from the historical point of 
view it is theoretically the best. The editors have been able to profit by the 
efforts of older works and to add to them not only in the important matter 
of more up-to-date bibliographies but also by putting to use the constantly 
increasing store of surer knowledge of the past of the Church and society. 
The reader immediately finds new material and the omission of errors of 
fact in the shorter as well as the longer articles. To mention only a few 
cases: “Hedwig,” “Antonio Maria Zaccaria,” “Placidus,” “Dionisio,” 
“Croce,” “Quattro Tempi.” In many of the hagiographical articles there is a 
subdivision, “Folk-lore’’; this is true also within other articles, e.g., ““Gesi 
Cristo,” “Corpus Domini,” “Croce,” “Adamo,” “Miracolo,” ‘Roma.” 
Where needed, part of an article has been written by a different contributor, 
e.g., “Iconografia” under “Geremia.” There is convenient arrangement of 
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material; an article on pre-Christian German religion is with the article on 
Germany rather than with material on the ancient world or on comparative 
religion. The longer, more difficult articles are well divided, each part being 
done by a separate author and each having its own bibliography. 

Unfortunately, the author of the article, “Americanismo,”’ seems to take 
it for granted that some American ecclesiastics went beyond the bounds of 
orthodoxy in matters apologetical and ascetical, if not in dogma. This 
thesis has never been proved and, since there have not been wanting efforts 
to prove it, it may be safely said to be incapable of proof. Doubtless it will 
be long before this fact is accepted by everyone. The author defines Amer- 
icanism as a religious doctrine and movement of liberal and naturalistic 
inspiration which grew up within Catholicism of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica. The later statement that the most lively polemics were in France seems 
sufficient indication that the centers of doctrine and movement were not in 
the United States. 

The Catholic Action articles are informative, but here a rather narrow 
editorial point of view has excluded material about groups and organizations 
which are not Italian. In treating of the place of the laity within the Church, 
the attitude seems to be entirely juridical. On the other hand, not all the 
doctrinal material on the spiritual life is beyond the educated layman. The 
articles on important topics are clear, much shorter than those in the 
theological encyclopedias and yet in their own way just as complete. Most 
of the contributions concerned with aspects of the spiritual life are interest- 
ing, informative, and even inspiring. 


vI 


The articles on canon law are numerous. Nor are they limited to every-day 
matters, but include likewise points of legal erudition of interest to the more 
educated public, for whom the selection seems quite satisfactory. The treat- 
ment is consistently thorough and detailed. Without becoming involved in 
controverted issues, the authors manage to present an adequate popular 
concept of the law, not only as to basic notions but with historical develop- 
ment and ramifications throughout the Code. These articles are the work of 
competent writers, of the clergy and the laity, generally professors of moral 
theology or canon law in various universities throughout Italy, or practicing 
advocates of the Rota. Many of the contributors are well known inter- 
nationally in canonical circles. 

The contributions in the field of moral theology maintain in general a high 
standard of excellence. Thus, the study of “‘Narcoanalisi” is a fine summary 
of a topic much discussed. Controverted aspects of the problem are fairly 
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presented, and the scientific facts involved are accurately given. The article 
was up to date at the time of publication, but there have been subsequent 
developments (e.g., a papal allocution and several other important publica- 
tions). 

An exception to the high level of scholarship on moral topics is the article 
on “Alcoolismo.” The presentation is definitely dated, and not merely be- 
cause the volume in which it appears was published in 1948. The author 
makes no distinction between mere excessive drinking and genuine alcohol- 
ism. He attributes to alcoholism physical effects which modern science 
denies, and dubious social effects as well; he maintains, e.g., that “80 percent 
of crimes committed in England and the USA are caused by alcohol.” 
Nothing is offered on the cure of alcoholism; here mention might have been 
made of the drugs ACTH, disulfiram, etc. The bibliography lists no titles 
from the United States, and the sole English report dates from 1899. 


VII 


It should be obvious from the above that the editors of the Enciclopedia 
catiolica have been at pains to assign articles, as far as possible, to experts. 
Moreover, the editors have not hesitated to ask the experts to do very brief 
articles; cf. the ten-line notice, “(De Laude Martyrii,”’ written by Erik Peter- 
son. With few exceptions the contributions are signed and each volume has 
a list of contributors, giving position and city of residence. 

The art editors have been ingenious in locating apt, unusual, interesting 
illustrations; the art work is rarely trite or ordinary and the printing of text, 
illustrations, and plates is superb. There are countless illustrations taken 
from the miniatures of illuminated manuscripts, from documents, from the 
title pages of famous books, and from. little known but remarkable art ob- 
jects. For “Giubileo” there is a photograph of the Bull of Boniface VIII of 
February 22, 1300, declaring the Jubilee indulgence; this is the first Christian 
Jubilee of which we have precise record. For “Anima” there is a thirteenth- 
century mosaic of Christ taking up the soul of Mary. On Plate 86 of Vol. I 
an air-view of midtown New York and a picture of a pueblo on an Arizona 
mountain-top are juxtaposed. Under “Goa” is a photo of a hut which was 
a chapel in Francis Xavier’s time and in which the Saint offered Mass. An 
interior view of Castel Sant’ Angelo replaces the stereotyped view. Some of 
the color reproductions tend to be gaudy, but others, such as that (under 
“Paolo Apostolo”’) of the mural of Paul’s conversion by Michelangelo in the 
Vatican Cappella Paolina, cannot be surpassed. The portraits placed with 
biographies are usually excellent; so, e.g., the portrait of John Keble or the 
two of La Mennais, one as priest, one as apostate. 
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The most noteworthy single defect of the Encyclopedia is the lack of an 
alphabetical index. The seminary mind was present at least to the extent 
that the editors decided to include only a classified schedule of topics and 
names in place of a complete index. The former has some advantages, of 
course, and it would be very useful together with an alphabetical index. For 
example, there is the list of liturgical books which is Part IV of the schedule, 
“Liturgia”; the names of the scholars, artists, etc., are listed with each field 
of endeavor; in fact, under “Musica” the list of musicians is much greater 
than the list of topics. This is all to the good. By the same token, however, 
the schedule type of index can be slightly misleading. Thus, under Anglo- 
American literature, William Faulkner is listed, but in the place referred to 
no information is provided; he is simply included with a single phrase in a 
list of American authors. One expects to find such an entry in an alphabetical 
index but not in a classified schedule of topics. 

This review has been compiled with the collaboration of a number of 
scholars too numerous to mention here. Our reaction is one of gratitude for 
the energy and intelligence and courage which, in spite of poverty, the dis- 
ruption of war, and internal dissensions of all kinds, have produced a summa 
humanistica that has compelled the admiration of all, even of those who do 
not share the doctrinal convictions of the editors. 


Epmonp F. X. Ivers, S.J. WALTER J. BurcHarnr, S.J. 
Woodstock College Woodstock College 
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Gop, MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. Edited by Jacques de Bivort de la Saudée. 
New York: Kenedy, 1953. Pp. xv + 421. $7.50. 

In 1937 Yvan Kologrivov edited a collection of essays entitled, Essai d’une 
Somme catholique contre les sans-Dieu, and in the same year A. Ambruzzi 
translated it into English. In 1950 a new edition was prepared in French 
entitled, Essai sur Dieu, homme et l’univers, under the direction of the present 
editor, and in 1953 there appeared a further revision with the addition of 
essays by Messenger and Congar. Since the French editions proved very 
popular, it was decided to translate the work into English; the translation 
was made from the latest revision. 

The articles cover a wide range of topics: existence of God; origin of life; 
origin of man in view of science and religion; origin of religion; the early 
Church; dialectical materialism. The work is intended as a positive state- 
ment of Catholic belief against the atheist, especially of the communist 
variety. All of the contributors are very competent, and some are quite well 
known outside their own fields. 

In his article on the origin of man in Genesis, E. C. Messenger sum- 
marizes the Church’s teaching on creation from the decrees of the Biblical 
Commission in 1906 to the letter, Humani generis, of 1950; his conclusion 
is that the Church, while always insisting that God is the creator of every- 
thing, never tried to determine the how of that creation with respect to the 
body of man. He correctly rejects the Babylonian creation accounts as the 
source for Genesis (though, of course, a certain amount of the imagery of 
these accounts has been retained). M. concludes that the lofty religious 
ideas of Genesis must be due to revelation; but in arguing that this revela- 
tion must have been given to Moses, M. appears to rely on an inadequate 
notion of biblical author and of Mosaic authorship which would not appeal 
to all Catholic biblical scholars. In discussing the origin of man and woman 
in relation to the evolutionary theory, M. is on old, familiar ground. He 
sharply criticizes some theological interpretations of the Scriptures, and 
once again enunciates the position stated in his previous works. As for 
polygenism, M. does not see that Humani generis has definitively shut the 
door; rather, he believes, the letter rejected polygenism simply because at 
present no way can be found to reconcile it with Catholic belief in the unity 
of the human race. 

This collection of essays will be very serviceable for the clergy and laity. 
Its positive tone is very welcome; opponents are treated only for the light 
that they can shed on the positive side of Catholic belief. 


Woodstock College GrorGE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 
120 
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INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFTENSCHAU FUR BIBELWISSENSCHAFT . UND 
GRENZGEBIETE, I (1951-1952), no. 2. Edited by F. Stier. Diisseldorf: 
Patmos Verlag, 1954. Pp. xii + 228. $5.40. 

In 1952 the first number of a new international review of biblical and 
allied periodicals appeared (cf. TS, XIV [1953], 458-59). In a foreword, the 
editor recounts some of the difficulties, including the finding of a new 
publisher, that had to be met in order to produce this second number. The 
labor, however, was very much worthwhile, for the present work shows a 
vast improvement over its predecessor. The type is much more attractive; 
the number of collaborators has been increased; some new reviews and 
series have been added; there are now descriptive summaries, some quite 
lengthy, of nearly every entry; it is now quite easy to find the different sub- 
titles—an improvement that can best be appreciated by those who used the 
first number. 

The present part contains an index of book reviews under the names of 
the authors of the books, and an index of authors noticed in the bibliography, 
exclusive of those named in the review index. There is a list of corrigenda 
for I, 1, and a table of contents for both numbers. 

The editor and his collaborators, many of whom are students, deserve 
the deepest gratitude from the world community of biblical scholars. They 
merit the whole-hearted cooperation of authors, who are invited to inform 
the editor of their writings. Since the review is international, it would seem 
advisable to extend the range of collaborators through French- and English- 
speaking circles. Once again, it must be strongly urged that the contributors 
use their own languages, or that, if they are forced to write in another 
language, their work be thoroughly checked by someone who knows that 
language natively; a good example of the necessity of this for English may 
be found in no. 1398. 

The use of this review cannot be too strongly recommended. If the 
program of regular publication can be carried out, the review will be the most 
valuable periodical aid in the field. 


Woodstock College GrorceE S. GLANzMAN, S.J. 


CULTS AND CREEDS IN GRAECO-RoMAN Ecypt. By H. Idris Bell. Liver- 
pool: University Press of Liverpool, 1953; New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. x + 117. 15s. 

In 1952, at the University of Liverpool, Prof. Bell delivered four public 
lectures on the religious life of Graeco-Roman Egypt. The present volume is 
a revision of these lectures together with notes and a small, “personal” 
bibliography. 

The religious picture of Ptolemaic Egypt was a veritable “pagan amal- 
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gam,” to which Egyptians, Hellenistic Greeks, and other peoples both 
Semitic and non-Semitic made their contributions. All these elements are 
very interestingly described by B. in his first chapter, which concludes with 
a discussion of the two forces—the Serapis cult and the dynastic cult—which 
brought unity to this mass of diversity. In the Egyptian religion B. finds 
certain items which, he suggests, may furnish the source for some Christian 
ideas; he repeats, after Breasted, the possibility that an early hymn to Ptah 
may be the “prehistoric background” of the Christian doctrine of the Logos 
(p. 12), and that a demotic papyrus from the first century A.D. may record 
an old tale that is the source of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
(p. 14). It is hardly necessary to say that these and similar observations do 
not enhance the treatment and are most unlikely. 

The second chapter, “The Jews in Egypt,” is very well done, though 
many points had necessarily to be treated briefly. While the recently pub- 
lished Aramaic papyri from the Brooklyn Museum have given us several new 
theophorous names with Bethel and Eshem elements, they have shed no 
new light on the vexed question of the religion of the Elephantine colony. 
Dupont-Sommer believes that he has found evidence for Sabbath observance 
at Elephantine in some of Clermont-Ganneau’s ostraca; cf. his discussion in 
Mémoires présentées par divers savanis a l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres (1950). These observations of Dupont-Sommer have not been used by 
B., who derives his whole discussion of the Elephantine colony from the 
earlier papyri as published by Cowley. 

After a chapter on the state of religion in the Roman period, there follows 
a discussion of Christianity in Egypt. B. considers it most probable that 
the Gospel reached Egypt well before the end of the first century (p. 79), 
and that by the middle of the second century there was a fairly large Chris- 
tian element in Middle Egypt (p. 81). His description of the state of ortho- 
doxy in the early Church does not at all do justice to the facts (pp. 89-90). 
His treatment of Gnosticism is quite full and sober. However, his statement 
that the Gospel of John “shows some sympathy with Gnostic views” (p. 
94), and his suggestion that Polycarp’s failure to quote it might be explained 
by an idea that it was in some degree “tainted with Gnostic ideas” (pp. 94- 
95), must be rejected. Though the problem of Polycarp’s silence remains, 
it might be suggested that the nature of his letter, which is not highly dog- 
matic, was the reason for it. In any case, the alleged Gnosticism in the 
Gospel of John has been shown through the discovery and study of the 
Qumran scrolls to be a reflection of the religious concepts of contemporary 
Jewish thought. It may be characterized as ‘“Proto-Gnosticism,” out of 
which later Gnosticism could grow, but “without being inany way specifically 
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Gnostic” (cf. W. F. Albright, “The Bible after Twenty Years of Archaeol- 
ogy,” Religion in Life, XXI [1952], 547-50). 

In spite of these criticisms, B.’s work remains a valuable summary of the 
very complex picture of religious life in later Egypt. It is especially welcome 
since there are very few books of this type in the field. 


Woodstock College GrorGE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


LA SAINTE BIBLE, traduite en frangais sous la direction de |’Ecole biblique 
de Jérusalem. Paris: Editions du Cerf. Les livres de Samuel. Translated by 
R. de Vaux, O.P. 1953. Pp. 244. 660 fr. Les livres des Chroniques. Translated 
by H. Cazelles, P.S.S. 1954. Pp. 248. 675 fr. Le livre de Esdras et Néhémie. 
Translated by A. Gelin, P.S.S. 1953. Pp. 126, two maps. 390 fr. Daniel. 
Translated by P. J. de Menasce, O.P. 1954. Pp. 100. 285 fr. Habagua, 
Abdias, Joél. Translated by J. Trinquet, P.S.S. 1953. Pp. 96. 270 fr. Le 
livre de V Ecclésiastique. Translated by H. Duesberg, O.S.B., and P. Auvray, 
Orat. 1953. Pp. 224. 600 fr. 

With the publication of these volumes, the Bible de Jérusalem has 
reached completion. In six years, 43 fascicles have been issued, including 
all the books of Old and New Testaments in translation, with textual notes, 
exegetical notes, and introductions. It is an achievement remarkable alike 
for the speed and regularity of its performance and for the high quality of 
the work done. The style and treatment decided on at the beginning turned 
out to be highly satisfactory, and needed little modification. About ten of 
the early fascicles have already appeared in second edition, and the op- 
portunity has been taken to enlarge the rather scanty annotation of some 
of them (e.g., Pautrel’s Ecclésiaste). 

In a previous notice (THEOLOGICAL Stupres, 14 [1953], 461-65) the 
general characteristics of the series were described. Here a few remarks may 
be subjoined, mainly from the exegetical point of view, on these concluding 
parts of the Old Testament section. 

De Vaux’s Samuel makes a fitting pendant to his Livres des Rois, published 
in 1949. The introduction, in just 14 pages, is a model of clarity and com- 
prehensiveness, sketching the probable literary history of the books, and at 
the same time putting that subject in proper perspective relative to the 
doctrinal content. The notes draw attention to the composition from various 
sources, the joins and the doublets; and they show how the hagiographers’ 
intentions can be better appreciated when their techniques are thus traced. 
The emendations which are so often necessary, given the rather corrupt 
textual tradition of these books, are made with confidence and are always 
solidly probable. 
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The books of Chronicles present special difficulties in a commentary in- 
tended for the general public. The problem is to awaken and hold the 
reader’s interest in a piece of writing which is alternately dry and repetitious. 
If looked on as history, the content of Chronicles is practically all narrated 
much more vividly and realistically in Kings. If looked on as doctrine, it 
seems to deal mainly with the externals of a worship that is long superseded 
and of merely antiquarian interest. Cazelles skilfully solves this difficulty 
by laying as much stress as possible on the Chronicler himself, his personality, 
interests, and aims in writing. He shows that this hagiographer has a very 
definitely prophetic outlook; he looks forward to what God still intends to 
accomplish through the descendants of David. One of his main intentions is 
to draw a parallel between Moses and David, presenting the latter as founder 
of a new epoch in Israel, one that has still to come to maturity. Cazelles’ 
annotations draw attention to the working out of this theme, shown con- 
cretely by the various omissions, modifications, and developments that the 
Chronicler has imposed on his sources. The general result is to recapture to 
a surprising degree the interest that this theological interpretation of well- 
known history must have had for its original public. 

Esdras-Nehemias offers difficulties of another kind. The subject matter is 
of obvious interest, but its composition and textual history are complex in 
the extreme. In a 20-page introduction Gelin sketches the general historical 
background, and then carefully analyzes the narrative, from both the 
historical and doctrinal viewpoints. In successive sections he gives a présenta- 
tion chronologique et critique of the materials used in the book, followed by 
le plan du Chroniste, which shows how they have been combined. On the 
vexed question of the relative chronology of the two eponyms, Gelin explains 
the various solutions offered, and himself favors situating Esdras’ activity 
between Nehemias’ two terms of office, somewhere about 427 B.C. (reading, 
with Albright, “37th” in Esd 7:8). 

The introduction to Daniel gives a good analysis of the apocalyptic style, 
and the eschatological treatment of the Kingdom theme. The commentator 
seems reluctant to commit himself to a clear statement on the literary form 
of cc. 1-6; his most definite remark is “les récits ne prétendent pas a étre 
de l’histoire (au sens o¥ le sont, par exemple, les Livres des Rois).” He sets 
out the various “historical difficulties” that arise if the chapters are inter- 
preted as history, but without clearly indicating a solution. Surely we need 
not hesitate now to identify the genus of these chapters as “religious leg- 
ends,” stories originating in, and transmitted by, popular tradition, but 
dealing with a definite historical period and with genuinely historical 
personages—though their figures may be composite or confused. (One might 
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cite the frequent appearance of a similar genus in Second Nocturns.) As 
edited by the author of the book, they convey exactly what they are meant 
to convey—a sublime prophetic doctrine concerning God’s action in Israelite 
and Gentile history. P. de Menasce’s annotations are admirably concise and 
illuminating, not least in the constant references to earlier and later treat- 
ments of the same themes, especially in Ezechiel and Apocalypse. 

The three Minor Prophets treated by M. Trinquet are short books, but 
all the more difficult for that reason. The order in which they are given is 
explained by the datings assigned: Habacuc, just after 600 B.C.; Abdias I, 
550-450; Abdias II, about 450; Joel 1-2 and 3-4, between 400 and 350. In 
the text of Habacuc the translator adopts about half a dozen readings from 
the Dead Sea Commentary, and includes others from the more recently 
discovered Greek fragments in his apparatus. He maintains the unity of 
this book, but recognizes a dual authorship in each of the others. 

Ecclesiasticus is presented by two veteran exegetes, each of whom has to 
his credit some outstanding works of haute vulgarisation; nevertheless, the 
reviewer must regretfully record that this fascicle alone comes as something 
of a disappointment. Though a Hebrew text is available for a good two- 
thirds of the book, the translation is based throughout on the Greek version, 
corrected according to the Hebrew only in a very few places where it is 
obviously wrong or hopelessly corrupt; a selection of the Hebrew variants is 
recorded in the textual notes. This is a strange procedure in a series which 
was announced in the publishers’ leaflet of 1948 as a “‘traduction fidéle du 
texte original établi par un travail critique”; but stranger still is one of the 
reasons alleged for it in the Introduction (pp. 21 f). The translators speak 
first of the incompleteness and rather corrupt state of the surviving Hebrew 
material; these certainly are facts which contribute to the very difficult 
textual problem presented by this book. Then they go on: “Mais il y a plus 
grave: le texte hébreu de |’Ecclésiastique n’a jamais été canonique.... S’il 
est vrai que l’inspiration d’un texte nous est connue 4 travers sa canonicité, 
il n’y a jamais eu de canoniques que le texte grec et la version latine. [This 
ignores the Syriac text, which is equally part of one of the Church’s official 
versions.] On doit donc croire 4 l’inspiration de |’Ecclésiastique grec. Quant 
4 savoir si le traducteur a été directement inspiré ou s’il n’a fait que traduire 
correctement un original inspiré, c’est une question librement débattue. Dans 
ces conditions il a paru préférable de prendre pour base la recension sire- 
ment inspirée, le texte grec... .” 

There is no space in a review to discuss the grave questions raised in the 
foregoing paragraph. It must suffice to note here that it is not texts that the 
Church declares canonical, but books; and the function of the Christian 
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scholar working in the service of the Church is precisely, by means of 
textual criticism, to try to recover as exactly as possible the original text of 
the inspired and canonical book. This viewpoint is quite unequivocally ex- 
pressed in Divino affiante Spiritu: “Primigenium illum textum explanari 
oportet, qui ab ipso sacro auctore conscriptus majorem auctoritatem majus- 
que pondus habet, quam quaelibet, utut optima, sive antiqua sive recentior 
conversio” (AAS, 35 [1943], 307). Certainly, the texts from the Cairo 
Geniza are not identical with the original writing; but equally certainly, they 
bring us much closer to it than does the Greek or any other ancient transla- 
tion. And that they can be used effectively as the (partial) basis of a transla- 
tion has been demonstrated by Box and Oe6sterley’s classic edition in 
Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, or more concisely by Hamp’s excel- 
lent rendering in the Echter-Bibel. 

Otherwise, the introduction and annotation to Ben Sira’s work are skil- 
fully and interestingly done, as one would expect; and a particularly helpful 
feature is the special Index des principaux thémes added at the end. 

Finally, we may mention, as matter of interest, that the editorial board 
of BJ do not consider their task finished. The edition in separate fascicles is 
to be kept in print, but there are also to be two single-volume editions; one, 
a Bible de lecture, containing condensed summaries of introductions and 
notes, to be issued by the same publishers; the other, a Bible de poche, con- 
taining just the text, with a minimum of annotation, to be published by 
Desclée de Brouwer. Thus BJ has every chance of becoming the standard 
French Bible, in spite of the worthy competition offered by several other 
good modern translations. Happy the Catholics who have such an embarras 
du choix! 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto R. A. F. MAcCKEnzzg, S.J. 


Op TESTAMENT IN MODERN RESEARCH. By Herbert F. Hahn. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1954. Pp. xii + 267. $4.00. 

The present work of Dr. Hahn of the Pingry School, Elizabeth, N.J., 
differs from the surveys edited by Willoughby and Rowley. It is the work 
of one man; the major stress is on objective presentation of positions, with 
some personal evaluation; the survey is made from the point of view of the 
different “approaches” in Old Testament interpretation, and covers the 
major trends during the past 100 years. 

H. begins with the nineteenth-century school of literary critics and traces 
its development to the recent controversies over the book of Ezekiel. Here 
mention should have been made of C. G. Howie’s monograph and of C. J. 
Mullo Weir’s article in Vetus Testamentum for 1952. There follow treatments 
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of the anthropological school (including the work of comparative religion and 
the folklorists, of S. Mowinckel, and of J. Pedersen), of the religio-historical 
school (including Gunkel, Gressmann, Kittel, and Sellin), of Formgeschichte 
(Gunkel and Gressmann again, and the Scandinavians on oral tradition), and 
of the sociological school (Max Weber); the last two chapters are devoted 
to the archaeological and the theological approaches. There is a conclud- 
ing summary which puts all these trends into their chronological order. 

Most of H.’s criticisms and evaluations are drawn from other scholars. 
His own views seem to be at least partially attached to certain outmoded 
presuppositions of Wellhausenism. This emerges rather clearly in his evalua- 
tion of Albright’s views on the nature and historical worth of Israelite 
traditions, and on Mosaic monotheism (pp. 218-24); those familiar with the 
work of Albright and his students can draw their own conclusions. At the 
same time, H. is aware of archaeology’s contribution to Old Testament re- 
search. H. is justifiably happy at the revival of theological interest in the 
Old Testament, and considers that theology has become “‘the most important 
field of Old Testament scholarship” (p. 249). 

The field has been covered extremely well, especially when one considers 
the huge mass of literature involved; there are surprisingly few omissions. 
The presentations are interesting and informative, and will furnish a valuable 
introduction to students of the Old Testament. 


Woodstock College GrorGE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


A THEOLOGY oF SALVATION. A CoMMENTARY ON ISAIAH 40-55. By Ulrich 
E. Simon. London: S.P.C.K., 1953. Pp. x + 266. 

Professor Simon’s book is an essay in theological exegesis, or, as he himself 
puts it, it “resumes the time-honoured tradition of making theology by the 
writing of an exegetical commentary” (p. 1). One may say that it aims to do 
on a small scale for Second Isaias what Barth did years ago for the Epistle 
to the Romans. Simon approaches this section of Holy Writ as a document 
of timeless relevance to the human situation, a challenge as peremptory to 
the faith of modern Christians as it was to the contemporaries of the prophet. 
It is this challenge that he wishes to present and interpret to the men of 
our time. 

The book consists of an introduction and 28 chapters of commentary; 
each is headed by the author’s own translation of a section of the text. There 
is also an appendix of textual notes which explain the readings adopted in 
the translation and the occasional emendation found necessary. The transla- 
tion, though it suffers from some odd juxtapositions of “Bible English” 
with modern colloquialisms, is rhetorically very effective by its roughness 
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and energy. But it is surprising that there is no attempt to reproduce or even 
indicate the poetic and rhythmic form of the oracles. 

The substance of the book, however, lies in the commentary; and it is here 
that the average biblical student, especially if (like the present reviewer) he 
is unfamiliar with Barthian dialectics, will feel himself more than a little at 
sea. The author makes some sound remarks, in his introduction, on “the 
pitfalls of subjectivity, and of typology in particular (of which there is not a 
little in this commentary)” (p. 9); and he describes the methods by which 
he hopes to avoid them. One is tempted to comment that his theory is better 
than his practice. 

One important preliminary decision has a considerable influence on the 
whole work. The author avows himself a convinced and ardent adherent of 
the view of C. C. Torrey, that the prophecy is to be dated ca. 400 B.C., in- 
stead of the usually accepted dating ca. 540 B.C., towards the end of the 
Babylonian captivity. For Torrey, of course, this is a necessary consequence 
of his rejection of the whole story of an “‘exile” and his rewriting of Jewish 
history in the 6th and Sth centuries—in which, however, he has found few, 
if any, scholars to agree with him. Simon, while apparently differing from 
Torrey on the larger question, insists on the validity of his dating of Second 
Isaias. He considers it crucial to the right understanding of the prophecy, 
and heaps scorn on the idea that the Cyrus passages, for example, might be 
references to a real contemporary king, namely, prophecies of his destruction 
of the Neo-Babylonian power and permission given to rebuild the temple at 
Jerusalem. The prophet’s preaching must be understood as almost entirely 
timeless and eschatological, divorced from contemporary politics, rulers, or 
material circumstances. One gets the impression that only so will it be of 
interest, or have any value, for the Christian theologian. Simon almost seems 
to consider it unworthy of the prophet, gua prophet, to concern himself with 
mundane things. 

This deliberate ‘“disincarnation” of the great Isaian prophecy is really a 
mutilation, not a purification, of the Word of God; it cuts it off from its roots. 
One may reflect that by the same principles of exegesis the whole Book of 
Lamentations, for example, would have to be interpreted in an exclusively 
moral or eschatological sense, detached from its Sitz im Leben of siege and 
destruction, or any connection with the real Jerusalem. The author does well, 
certainly, to stress and develop the transcendence of the Word of God; the 
doctrine contained in these magnificent oracles rises far above the day-to-day 
transactions of the prophet’s time. But the immanence too must not be 
neglected or belittled, under penalty of misunderstanding the biblical doc- 
trine of God’s action in, and on, this world. 

If one seeks briefly to indicate the exact point at which such interpreta- 
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tion goes astray, it should probably be looked for in a too narrow concept 
of typology. Simon believes that a “type” must be consciously recognized 
as such by the hagiographer, i.e., it must be merely a metaphor or symbol. 
This implies, then, if the prophet’s oracles have a genuine application to 
perennial problems of faith, of judgment, of redemption, that he cannot have 
been talking originally about the real Babylon, the real Cyrus, or a real 
geographical “return.” But this is not how typology is understood and ap- 
plied by Christian tradition, from Irenaeus on, or in the New Testament, or, 
for that matter, by the prophet himself. To take his favorite theme, the 
“new Exodus”: he clearly supposes that the old Exodus was a real event, a 
real redemptive act of God, narrated for its own sake in the traditions of 
his people. He can hardly suppose that the ancient sources, in whatever form 
he knew them, present it purely as a prophetic fact, since he lays so much 
stress on the novelty of his own prophetic interpretation, as the revelation of 
a “new thing,” made by God through himself. The point of similarity that 
provides the ground for typological analogy is the divine action, initiated or 
rehearsed in the type, continued or fulfilled in the antitype; but this may 
perfectly well exist without being revealed to the men who witness or record 
only the type. 

In part, our author recognizes this, and he sketches an excellent analysis 
of the prophet’s development of the Cyrus/Servant typology: “Just as 
Cyrus—a secular, pagan king—delivered the Jews and the world from 
Babylon and its oppression, so the ‘Eved incorporates this type of foreign 
conqueror in his Messiahship.... Just as Cyrus came to power although 
unaware of the ‘Disposer Supreme,’ so the ‘Eved is called to Messiahship 
before he is old enough to have the knowledge of God.... The ‘Eved re- 
capitulates Cyrus... instead of being merely instrumental the ‘Eved leads 
the movement to restore Zion” (pp. 128 f.). 

Nothing could be fairer than that; but why then must the author, a few 
pages earlier, cut the ground from under his own argument by fiercely 
denying that 45:1—-4 could possibly refer to Cyrus? “The tale of the benevo- 
lent Cyrus surpasses perhaps all other legends in misleading and mis- 
chievous fictitiousness. ...The facts were otherwise. After taking Babylon 
Cyrus proved no deliverer nor a servant of YHWH. He continued to ac- 
knowledge Marduk and in his name he ordered the confused state of affairs . 
according to his own light. Jerusalem and the cities of Judah did not benefit 
or even come into the purview of his scheme” (p. 126). This is Torrey’s 
position, which involves a cavalier disregard of the evidence furnished by 
the Chronicler and confirmed by the contemporary oracles of Aggeus and 
Zacharias—not to mention the evident belief of Second Isaias and his hearers, 
as set forth by Simon in the passage quoted previously. It is no more likely 
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now to win the assent of exegetes and historians than when Torrey pub- 
lished The Second Isaiah in 1928. But for our author to write the two pas- 
sages above in close juxtaposition seems to be pushing “dialectic” rather far. 
In particular, on the basis of the second one, one would like to ask what 
theological significance or value he would attribute to the Chronicler’s 
interpretation of Israelite history, or to the “memoirs” of Esdras. 

This review has perhaps dwelt overmuch on a negative aspect of Simon’s 
work, and it is only fair to mention that he provides also many illuminating 
analyses, and some very stimulating applications to the modern world. He 
appears at his best, perhaps, in his treatment of the Servant Songs. These 
pericopes being, as is generally admitted, more directly prophetic than the 
other sections, they lend themselves better to the eschatological exegesis 
which the author favors. Even here, it is true, the reader is halted, from 
time to time, by curiously arbitrary details in the interpretation; but in the 
main, Simon gives a convincing exposition of the Servant figure, as the 
prophet’s “construction” of a heaven-sent messianic individual, combining 
in himself all previous types of redemption, and achieving, in the name of 
both Israel and the Gentiles, that perfect fulfilment of God’s will to which 
men were called yet could never attain. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto R. A. F. MAcKENzIE, S.J. 


NEw TESTAMENT StupiEs. By C. H. Dodd. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1954. Pp. viii + 182. $3.00. 

C. H. Dodd, professor emeritus in the University of Cambridge, who has 
recently enriched Gospel scholarship by his monumental work on St. John, 
now has gathered together several papers on various aspects of the NT 
written during the past twenty years. All eight studies had been previously 
published, two of them by Harvard University, but most of them were not 
readily available. For the convenience of scholars the writings are collected 
in this one volume and printed in substantially their original form. 

In the first essay written in 1932, “The Framework of the Gospel Nar- 
rative,” Dodd takes issue with Dr. Rawlinson, now Bishop of Derby, and 
K. L. Schmidt who challenged the thesis that Mark gives a fairly reliable 
framework for the Gospel narratives. The author’s final appraisal is a 
balanced one: we need not be so scornful of the Marcan order as has recently 
become the fashion, though we should not place in it the implicit confidence 
it once enjoyed. 

The second essay, ““A New Gospel” (1936), is one of the most complete 
(41 pages) and to the present reviewer the most interesting of all the chap- 
ters. In 1935 Sir Harold Bell and Mr. T. C. Skeat edited and commented 
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on some recently discovered papyri in their book, Fragments of an Unknown 
Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri. Several reviewers reacted un- 
favorably to the title, “An Unknown Gospel,” for the conviction was wide- 
spread that the fragments could be sufficiently explained as embroidering 
of the material in the canonical Gospels. Dodd, however, after carefully 
studying the language of the fragments, is persuaded that the only canonical 
Gospel with which the papyrus text shows any clear and direct relation is 
the Fourth Gospel. He thinks that the writing emanated from a circle which 
held the Fourth Gospel to be authoritative, but which, if it knew the Synop- 
tic Gospels, preferred at least in some cases other authorities. All in all Dodd 
has made out the best case I have seen to justify the title, “An Unknown 
Gospel.” 

An essay written in 1947 treats the similarities between Matthew and 
Paul, particularly in their eschatology, the concept of the Church, and the 
polemical attitude toward contemporary Judaism. Direct influence being 
excluded, the similarity stems rather from a common Jewish-Christian 
tradition. 

Two studies written in 1933 and 1934 set forth the mind of Paul. In the 
first the man’s background and the tensions of his life are portrayed and the 
resolution indicated which was effected by the spiritual crisis evident from 
II Cor. “There is nothing in the earlier letters like the quiet self-abandon- 
ment of II Cor. IV-V.” The same attitude even in a higher degree is manifest 
in the letter written a few years later to the Philippians, for in it we can 
observe “‘what experience has made of this naturally proud, self-assertive 
and impatient man.” 

The second Pauline study is concerned with the development of his 
thought as discernible in the letters. Naturally this problem raises the ques- 
tion of the date, and incidentally the place of composition, of certain letters. 
In this connection Dodd disagrees with those who would assign the Captivity 
Letters to Ephesus. As regards the evolution of Paul’s thought, the author 
believes that the Apostle gradually revised his eschatology, revaluated and 
came to recognize the goodness in the natural order, and came to a greater 
universalism of salvation. The decisive period for the change would be 
evident in II Cor. My own opinion is that other data would show that the 
change is not so radical as the author would have it. 

The sixth essay discusses natural law in the New Testament (1946) and 
treats the key texts and indicates that the Word supplants the natural law 
and Mosaic Law as embracing all that is good in them. 

The two final papers were the Ingersoll Lectures on the Immortality of 
Man delivered at Harvard University in 1935 and 1950. Many valuable in- 
sights will be found here on the communion of saints and eternal life. A 
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detailed consideration and comparison of the doctrine with that of Catholic 
theology would require much time and study, particularly as the reader may 
be in doubt whether what sounds like Catholic teaching actually has that 
meaning. In spite of some reservations the present volume should be wel- 
comed as an excellent contribution to New Testament scholarship. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottiuns, S.J. 


Les BéatirupEs: LE PROBLEME LITTERAIRE; LE MESSAGE DOCTRINAL. 
By Dom Jacques Dupont. Bruges: Editions de l’Abbaye de Saint-André; 
Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1954. Pp. 327. 

This large and compendious monograph on the Beatitudes is, from many 
points of view, a disappointing book. Even the learned author seems to have 
had misgivings, writing as he does in the preface: ‘““The reader who is looking 
for something new should not open this book” (p. 5). It is nonetheless an 
ambitious attempt to gather together almost all that has been written, good 
and bad, on the text of the Beatitudes in Matthew and Luke, as well as 
their divergent treatment of the Sermon on the Mount. If one can forgive 
the overloading uf the bibliography and the footnotes with the second-rate 
and the irrelevant, it is in its way a fine exercice de synthése. For his ultimate 
interpretation of the Beatitudes, however, Pére Dupont relies heavily on 
the work of his former professor at Louvain, Chanoine A. Descamps (cf. 
especially the latter’s dissertation, Les justes et la justice dans les évangiles 
[Louvain: Gembloux, 1950]); hence those who, like the present writer, have 
found Descamps’ work rather unconvincing in its ultimate conclusions, will 
find no further enlightenment in the book under review. Substantially, 
Descamps’ theory points to an organic continuity within the three stages 
of the Beatitudes’ development. In their primitive redaction, they promise 
the Messianic kingdom to those who, having nothing of their own, rely on 
God for all things; in the second stage, in the Gospel of Matthew, the Beat- 
itudes become a moral exhortation, and the qualities demanded (with a view 
to the primitive catechumen) are rather interior and spiritual; in the last 
stage, the Lucan version, those Beatitudes are selected which more closely 
correspond to Luke’s view of the early social mission of the Church to the 
poor, the hungry, and the oppressed (although it is because of their internal 
disposition rather than their social condition that the rewards are promised 
them). 

A brief summary scarcely does justice to the riches of Dom Dupont’s 
volume. He is a virtuoso, with a wide background of reading in all languages, 
equally at home in exegesis and textual criticism. And yet one gets the im- 
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pression that his approach, for all its learning and sincerity, is already 
slightly dated. Dom Dupont is at pains to gather vast bibliographical 
references from any school whatsoever, merely to serve, it would seem, as 
counterpieces for his own preconceived presentation. Bultmann, Lagrange, 
Dibelius, Manson, all supply him with quotations, and at times the learned 
author does not seem to have grasped the deep gulfs that separate the various 
schools of criticism, the widely different techniques employed, for example, 
by the English and the German schools. The result is that the actual in- 
dividual theories are not, to my mind at least, fairly represented, and the 
book’s usefulness either to scholar or to student is materially diminished. 

Further (and here I am perhaps treading on controversial ground), it is 
not clear that Dom Dupont is fully aware of the problems connected with 
postulating an Aramaic Matthew (not having fully assimilated the studies 
of Black and others), for he seems to take it for granted without questioning. 
Secondly, like many other Catholic scholars, he does not seem to have 
appreciated the difference between literary genre and the Form of German 
criticism, for the Form leads logically to Entmythologisierung. Thirdly, his 
approach to textual problems shows an unsureness and a dependence on the 
opinions of others which is most disconcerting (divergent testimonies in an 
apparatus are to be analyzed and weighed, and discussed in terms of possible 
contamination, not simply listed as they are printed in, e.g., Merk’s editio 
minor). Lastly, however much the reader may enjoy the urbane references 
to Sainte-Beuve, Bergson, and Guardini, non erat his locus. 

All of this, however, is not to say that Dom Dupont is not a tireless and 
exacting scholar; such would be far from the truth. His book, the result of 
long and prodigious labor, is one which Scripture scholars will find extremely 
profitable. At the same time it will appear, I think, as a confirmation of 
the growing feeling that at this stage of scriptural studies what is needed 
is not wider extension so much as a deeper penetration of the vast philologi- 
cal and textual achievements of the last few decades, a more ruthless detec- 
tion of the prejudices which have vitiated the approaches of the different 
schools, and, finally, a more complete presentation of all the available 
testimonies (manuscripts, the Fathers, etc.) as well as a determination of 
fundamental principles in order to arrive at a reasonably sound New Testa- 
ment text. 

Although Dom Dupont has not quite succeeded in the aim expressed in 
his preface “to try to separate the wheat from the chaff,” his bread is whole- 
some and will provide substantial nourishment for a long time to come. 


St. Andrew-on-Hudson, HERBERT A. MusvRILLo, S.J. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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JESUS AND THE Future. An Examination of the Criticism of the Eschato- 
logical Discourse, Mark 13, with Special Reference to the Little Apocalypse 
Theory. By G. R. Beasley-Murray. London: Macmillan, 1954. Pp. xi + 287. 

The author of this painstaking work is an active Baptist minister in 
England. As the subtitle indicates, his chosen field of research is the eschato- 
logical teaching of Christ, as found notably in Mark 13. Beasley-Murray 
reviews what others have said in explanation of the difficulties inherent in 
the so-called Little Apocalypse or Synoptic Apocalypse, and advances his 
own interpretation of what Christ prophesied about the fall of Jerusalem 
and the parousia. 

The first chapter is given over to the origin of the Little Apocalypse theory. 
It did not emerge as a detached scientific study; it was the last stage of a 
developing emotional reaction to a theological problem proposed by agnos- 
tics. B.-M. shows how early in the nineteenth century D. Strauss, at the head 
of a long line of independent critics, questioned the authenticity of the 
eschatological discourse in Mark 13. At best, Christ was mistaken in His 
prophecy of the parousia. At worst, He was a fanatic, subject to delusions 
of grandeur, to Schwdrmerei. A reaction set in against agnosticism, and a 
plethora of views were put forth seeking to redeem Christ from this degrada- 
tion. Thus, it was the Synoptists who had erred; or, the Lord never really 
said anything about a second coming; or even, Christ never pretended to 
be Messias. Part of the reaction was Timothy Colani’s “Little Apocalypse 
Theory,” as outlined in his book, Jésus-Christ et les croyances messianiques 
de son temps (1864). Colani eliminated all difficulties in the eschatological 
discourse by eliminating the discourse itself. In fact he divorced the teaching 
of Christ, and of the New Testament, from all eschatology. Such sayings 
attributed to Jesus had to be the work'of his disciples, who applied to Christ 
the traditional features of Jewish messianism. Paul in particular was guilty 
of this, with his imagination of Jesus as Judge at the Last Day. As for Mark 
13, Colani insisted that the vast majority of the discourse, vv. 5-31 (the 
Little Apocalypse), is nothing but an interpolation. He regarded it as “a 
short apocalypse by an unknown author, which the Synoptics have taken 
for a discourse of Jesus and inserted into their compilations.” He thought 
it had been written shortly before 68 A.D. (his dating of St. John’s Apoca- 
lypse), and that Luke’s version of it was really a redaction of the discourse, 
made after the destruction of Jerusalem and reflecting that event. 

Chapter 2 examines the subsequent developments of the Colani theory, 
“not in the lurid glare of controversies with agnostics, but with all the aids 
that criticism can give us.” B.-M. then digests the views of those authors who 
have held the Little Apocalypse theory in substance, while adding their own 
interminable and involved modifications. 
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The following chapter investigates views on this matter held from the 
close of the nineteenth century on, views by men who do not accept the 
authenticity of the eschatological discourse in Mark 13, and yet who either 
reject the Little Apocalypse theory or seriously modify it. B.-M. enumerates 
Fr. Lagrange among them, stating that “honesty makes it impossible to 
include him among the defenders of the integrity of Mark 13, honesty on 
his part, doubtless, as well as ours” (p. 84). 

An examination of various attempts to vindicate the eschatological dis- 
course occupies chapter 4. The theories are discussed in turn: that the fall of 
Jerusalem was a foreshadowing of the end of the age; that Mark 13 really 
comprises two authentic prophecies, concerning the fall of the city and the 
final advent respectively; that the Synoptic Apocalypse is really and merely 
a continuous description of the Christian era; that we have in Mark 13 an 
example of “prophetic perspective,” i.e., treating events widely separated 
in time without temporal distinction; that the discourse was constructed 
from sayings originally delivered separately. Some pages are added in dis- 
cussion of the view that the parousia was fulfilled in 70 A.D. 

A very long fifth chapter deals with the theology of Mark 13 and its 
relation to other writings, especially other New Testament writings. B.-M. 
here sets out to show that the Little Apocalypse “approximates so closely 
to the otherwise attested teaching of our Lord as to preclude the necessity 
for postulating an extraneous origin for it.” Thus, argues the author, the 
detailed signs given in Mark 13 do not contradict other passages wherein 
Christ discourages the Pharisees from asking for signs, or wherein Christ 
professes to know neither the day nor the hour. As for the apparent mistake 
made by the Lord in referring the end of time to His own generation, it was 
no error, says B.-M. Faith enables one to explain this in the light of the 
“prophetic feeling of certainty” enjoyed by Christ; “‘his conviction of the 
nearness of the victory was due to the clarity of that vision in his soul” 
(p. 190). In fact, he goes on, the Little Apocalypse makes due allowance 
for a period of evangelization between resurrection and parousia. The es- 
chatological discourse describes the fall of Jerusalem in the context of the 
woes of the end. Both events are connected because both must occur within 
a generation. The Little Apocalypse is silent on what lies between the ruin 
of the city and the parousia. It faithfully represents the mind of Christ; not 
all of His mind, though, since it is but a fragmentary record of what Christ 
said on the occasion. But “‘it is right in showing that Jesus did not know the 
ebb and flow of time and history” (p. 204). As for the question of the unity 
of Mark 13, B.-M. contents himself with suggesting two possibilities. Either 
the original discourse had been expanded by sayings of Christ uttered on 
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different occasions, or the original solitary eschatological discourse has been 
reproduced in fragmentary condition. 

Further matters treated in the fifth chapter include the relationship be- 
tween the discourse and Christ’s death, between the eschatology of Jesus 
and that of his contemporary countrymen (similarity being due to mutual 
Old Testament dependence, dissimilarity owing to the significance claimed 
for the person of Messias), and between Mark 13 and other scriptural and 
apocryphal passages. B.-M. does not care to date the discourse, other than 
to agree with Piganiol that “it should be considered the most ancient docu- 
ment of Christianity.” Since, furthermore, the discourse betrays evidences 
of Aramaic origin, the author sees here confirmatory proof of its authenticity 
as the words of Christ. In an appendix to the work, he offers some detached 
notes on disputed passages in Mark 13. 

It is readily apparent, especially in the earlier chapters, that this book 
entailed much work and a vast amount of reading. B.-M. thoroughly digests 
the views of dozens of commentators; and what is more admirable, he cor- 
relates them so as to set up chronological patterns of interdependence and 
opposition. This is what gives the book its greater value. It is a time-saver 
for those doing research on the eschatology of Christ. 

When B.-M. leaves off reporting and turns to interpretation he is not al- 
ways so successful. Compared with the ultra-liberals who have written on 
this subject he is indeed conservative, as he himself claims. We can agree 
with him on many things, especially the authenticity of the Synoptic 
Apocalypse, even if we cannot agree with his less fortunate evaluation of 
Christ Himself. One cannot help noting that, had the author pushed his 
criterion of faith a bit farther so as to include the inspiration and inerrancy 
of Holy Writ, he would have eliminated from his appointed task a good deal 
of unnecessary labor. 

This book labors under the serious defect of Catholic-phobia. This is 
painfully evident in B.-M.’s ambitious bibliography, where out of almost 
200 “more notable” works on the question at issue, a pitiful handful are 
made to represent Catholic thinking. No mention is made of Felder’s work 
along these lines, or that of Bonsirven, or Billot, or the recent series of 
articles by Feuillet in the Revue bibligue. The works of Lagrange? Yes—at 
least his earliest work in this field, to which B.-M. devotes a couple of pages. 
And this, incidentally, exemplifies the danger of slighting Catholic scholar- 
ship. Surely it cannot be scientific to cite Lagrange as opposed to the authen- 
ticity of Mark 13 on the basis of his writings in 1906 and 1911, and to over- 
look the fact that in the revised and enlarged edition of his Saint Marc from 
1928 on he had modified his earlier views considerably. Had B.-M., after 
commendably expending such a vast amount of energy on liberal authors, 
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taken just a bit more time to evaluate current Catholic opinions on this 
thorny problem, he would have published a more representative work, and 
might even have arrived at a more completely satisfactory solution to some 
very real problems. 


Mary Immaculate Friary, Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Garrison, N.Y. 


THe WoMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SuN (Ap. 12). INpIvipuAL or ColL- 
LECTIVE? An exegetical study. By Bernard J. Le Frois, $.V.D. Rome: 
Herder, 1954, Pp. xviii + 281. 

For the greater part of three years Fr. Le Frois has been concerned with 
the problem of the identification of the woman mentioned in Apoc 12. 
The result is the present volume, an outgrowth of his doctoral thesis in 
Scripture which he ably defended at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome, 
a defense to which the Osservatore Romano devoted a rather long notice. 

An introduction, “Fifty Years in Retrospect,” outlines the attitudes on 
the text in question and presents a very complete bibliography. Carefully 
separating the dogmatic writers from the exegetes, the author notes that not 
a few of the latter have rather summarily dismissed the text as being ap- 
plicable to Mary in an accommodated sense only. It is to his fellow exegetes 
especially that the writer addresses himself. 

The volume is divided into seven chapters. First the patristic testimonies 
are evaluated. Then follows a treatment of the Apocalypse and the apocalyp- 
tic genre. Next a study of the symbols involved: the great sign; the woman 
clothed with the sun; the woman in the throes of motherhood; the dragon; 
the woman’s offspring; the woman in the wilderness. After that the writer 
shows how the thought content of Apoc 12 is developed according to Semitic 
concentric circles. There follow two chapters which prove that the woman 
represents both an individual and a collective personality. To complement 
the study there is a final chapter on the prophetic context. Nine pages are 
given over to indices of Scripture, authors, and topics. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the thorough and objective treatment 
which the author has given to each part of his study. Commentaries, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, are cited with a fulness not usual even in doc- 
torate theses, and wherever pertinent the most recent encyclical on Scrip- 
ture, Divino afflante Spiritu, is quoted, usually at the head of a chapter. 
Concerning the general thesis the reviewer confesses that, though previously 
he had favored the accommodated sense, he now has been converted to 
Fr. Le Frois’s interpretation: the woman represents literally both our Lady 
and a collective personality, the Church. 
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A few points from the book may be mentioned in detail. In Gen 3:15 the 
woman is Mary, mother of the Messias, and in Apoc 12 the woman is some- 
how the mother of the Messias. Now in St. John’s Gospel in two messianic 
passages, one at the beginning of the public life (Jn 2:4) and one at the end 
of it (Jn 19:26), our Lord called Mary by the sole title, “woman.” While 
the word is not disrespectful, yet it is odd that a son should use it addressing 
his mother. The passage in Apoc 12 would be the third Johannine passage 
in which Mary is designated “woman.” Apparently the evangelist wished 
to indicate that she is the woman of Genesis and thus bring out her mes- 
sianic role and her spiritual maternity. In this interpretation the author has 
the support of F. M. Braun, O.P., in his Mére des fidéles (1953). 

Another stimulating thought is the doctrine that Mary is identified with 
the Church and suffering with it. Satan seeks to persecute the woman, but 
she is already reigning in glory, so that he is actually attacking her offspring. 
Just as Jesus from heaven could reproach Saul, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?”, so Mary also realizes that she is persecuted in her children, 
the members of the Body of Christ. 

Not only exegetes but theologians, retreat masters, and preachers can 
make judicious use of the documents here culled from the Fathers and the 
Popes. Nor is the liturgy neglected. Remarkably enough, various passages 
of Apoc 12 occur some twenty times in the Missal or the Office for the feasts 
of our Lady, though not employed for any other saint or for any feast such as 
the dedication of a church. Evidently the liturgy reserves the application 
of the apocalyptic woman solely for Mary. 


Weston College Joun J. Coxtms, S.J. 


THE APposTOLic SUCCESSION IN THE First Two CENTURIES OF THE 
Cuurcu. By Arnold Ehrhardt. London: Lutterworth Press, 1953. Pp. 168. 
16s. 

That this is a learned and a provocative book will at once be conceded, 
yet it must be confessed that its organization at times leaves the reader in 
some doubt as to what exactly has been established by the author. Dr. 
Ehrhardt seems dissatisfied (p. 11) with the view expressed by Kenneth 
Kirk in the opening essay of The A postolic Ministry (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1946), p. 7 ff., that the ministry of grace with which our Lord endowed His 
Church was very early differentiated into an essential ministry (the Apostles 
and their successor bishops) and a dependent ministry (priests and deacons). 
For Dr. Ehrhardt, the apostolic succession of bishops can, indeed, be traced 
to the times of the Apostles, but he regards the first monarchic bishop, James 
of Jerusalem (whom he seems to make head of the Church), as having suc- 
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ceeded to the Israelitic priesthood rather than to the college of the Apostles 
(pp. 7, 82). The earliest episcopal succession-lists were drawn up, he feels, 
with the idea of continuing the succession of the Jewish high priest within 
the Christian Church (pp. 5, 60-61). In the course of the second century, he 
maintains, this concept of priestly succession was combined with the idea of 
succession to the traditions of apostolic teaching to give us, in Hegesippus 
and Irenaeus, our doctrine of apostolic succession (pp. 6-7). The bishop thus 
became the successor to the high priests of Israel who preached the Gospel 
according to the traditions of the Apostles. 

Admittedly there is much in the book which proves of lasting interest, 
e.g., the trenchant criticism (pp. 15-20) of the theory put forth in The 
Apostolic Ministry which had made the Christian Apostle the counterpart 
of the Jewish shaliach, or the wise remarks (chap. 4) evaluating the prophetic 
and other extra-regular ministries of the early Church. But the thesis under- 
lying the work is another matter. 

Dr. Ehrhardt devotes his first chapter to a discussion of the New Testa- 
ment evidence bearing on apostolic succession. Rightly he recognizes (p. 33) 
that the concept of such succession is present in 2 Tim 1:6, and in 1 Tim 
4:14, but he fails to take account of what is implied with reference to the 
continuance of the apostolic office in our Lord’s dicta in Mt 16:18, and in 
Mt 28:20. The assumption (p. 23) that St. James held the chair at the Council 
of Jerusalem and formulated its decision appears unconvincing to one who 
has pondered Vincent McNabb, The New Testament Witness to Saint Peter 
(Sheed and Ward, 1928), pp. 79-90. 

A full chapter (pp. 62-82) is given over to the witness of the Fathers be- 
fore Irenaeus. St. Ignatius of Antioch is placed among those who show “no 
notion” of apostolic succession (p. 76). This reviewer finds himself unable 
to concur in that interpretation. The Antiochean prelate does not, of course, 
use the term (which first appears in Hegesippus). Yet for Ignatius, ortho- 
doxy means being at one with the Apostles (Eph. 11) and is the possession 
only of those who are at one with their bishops (Mag. 13; Smyrn. 8; Philad. 
3; 7). That would seem to indicate that he equated bishops with Apostles. 
The equation itself finds expression in Ignatius’ reminder to the faithful 
to “keep close to Jesus Christ and the bishop and the ordinances of the 
Apostles” (Trail. 7) and in his exhortation to the clergy to “keep up the 
bishop’s spirit out of reverence for the Father and Jesus Christ and the 
Apostles” (Trail. 12). 

It is not until well into this chapter (pp. 76-78) that Dr. Ehrhardt con- 
siders I Clement 42, 44. He does recognize that here, in 96 A.D., “the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Succession [is] fully established,” but he never 
really faces up to the significance of Clement’s assertion that it was the 
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Apostles themselves who gave us their successors (cf. Jean Colson, L’Evéque 
dans les communautés primitives [Paris, 1951], p. 70; A. Michiels, in Diction- 
naire apologétique de la foi catholique, I, c. 1765). Yet Clement is crucial. In 
the light of his explicit witness, apostolic succession is shown to have been 
not the product of the theorizing of Judaeo-Christians adopted by the 
Magna ecclesia, but the result of direct action by the Apostles of Christ. 

The author’s interpretation (pp. 35-61) of the early episcopal succession- 
lists as intended to carry on a succession from the Jewish high priest leaves 
this reviewer unconvinced. One may readily admit, with Dr. Ehrhardt, that 
our episcopal lists are based neither upon pagan models nor upon Jewish 
royal or prophetical or rabbinical lists. But it does not therefore follow, 
“by elimination” (p. 48), that the Jewish sacerdotal lists served as pattern. 
There is a distinct possibility that as early as the second century the names 
of deceased bishops were being kept in their dioceses in order to com- 
memorate them at Mass at the Naming of the Names. Africa, surely, had 
this practice well before the middle of the third century; cf. Cyprian, Epist. 
1:2: “. .. apud altare Dei meretur nominari in sacerdotum prece. .. .” Yet of 
this possibility there is not a word in Dr. Ehrhardt. 

Early Christians did, indeed, regard their bishops as high priests, but it 
is of importance that our most ancient episcopal consecratory prayer con- 
ceives of a priesthood which flows from Christ to the Apostles and thence 
to the bishop-consecrand (cf. Hippolytus, Apostolic Tradition, III, 3-5; 
ed. Dix, pp. 4-5). It may therefore be suggested that Dr. Ehrhardt would 
have argued more cogently had he gone to Hebrews 4:14-16 for the source 
of the high priesthood continued by the Christian episcopate rather than 
to the priesthood of Israel. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Henry G. J. Breck 
Darlington, NJ. 


Les Trois CHAPITRES AU CONCILE DE CHALCEDOINE. UNE ETUDE DE 
L’ANATOLIE ANCIENNE. By H. M. Diepen, O.S.B. Oosterhout (Pays-Bas): 
Editions de Saint Michel, 1953. Pp. 128. 12.00 fi. 

The Christology of the school of Antioch has in recent decades been the 
object of much sympathetic study. At the turn of the century the discovery 
of a Syriac translation of Nestorius’ Liber Heraclidis was the occasion for 
an attempted vindication of Cyril’s tragic adversary by Harnack, Loofs, 
Bethune-Baker, etc. More recently, Nestorius’ master, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, has been presented in a mellower light by Devreesse, Amann, and 
others. Even while rejecting the radical thesis which would find in Nestorius 
the champion of orthodoxy and in Cyril the innovator and father of Mono- 
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physitism, not a few Catholic scholars conceive the great Christological 
controversy of the fifth century as a clash of two partial and basically 
orthodox positions, the more mystical Alexandrian insistence on the unity 
of the God-Man, and the realist two-nature Christology of Antioch. 

Dom Diepen’s dissertation vigorously dissents from this view, which 
represents, he believes, an unwarranted softness towards Antioch. Readers 
of the Revue thomiste are already familiar with his series of articles, still in 
progress, on the Assumptus Homo at Chalcedon. The present volume re- 
produces in part the early articles of this series, and seeks to determine 
the exact role of the Antiochene Christology in the Council of 451. 

More concretely, Dom Diepen is interested in the place at Chalcedon of 
the three Antiochenes whom history has grouped under the heading of the 
Three Chapters. This expression, it will be recalled, was used of certain 
fragments of the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Ibas of Edessa, and 
Theodoret of Cyrus, and was later applied to the persons of the authors 
themselves. Part I of this study is devoted to the Christological conceptions 
of Theodore and “the friends of Nestorius” (John of Antioch, Theodoret, 
Ibas, etc.). Part II examines the attitude of the fathers of Chalcedon towards 
these conceptions, both in the doctrinal discussions of the opening session 
and in the rehabilitation of Theodoret and Ibas (who had been deposed by 
the latrocinium Ephesinum of 449) later in the Council. Part III consists of 
an analysis of the definition of Chalcedon with a view to determining its 
sources, and of a brief exposition of the influence of St. Leo on its formula- 
tion. 

The author’s conclusions are unequivocal: We must reject the theory 
which would see in the Christology of Antioch a complement and corrective 
to the Christology of Cyril. Rather, the teaching of Theodore and his 
disciples, later to be condemned in the second Council of Constantinople, 
was a local and short-lived deviation from orthodoxy, abandoned in the 
symbolum unionis of 433 and rejected by Antioch’s own representatives at 
Chalcedon. The Alexandrian current, alone true, had need of no complement, 
except perhaps as regards formulation. Whatever risks and lacunae were 
inherent in the Cyrillian line were counteracted at Chalcedon, indeed, by 
an Assumptus Homo Christology; this bore the stamp, however, not of 
Antioch but of Rome. As a beacon for the centuries against the twin reefs 
of Monophysitism and Nestorianism, the Council was the work of St. Leo. 

This unyielding verdict is spelled out by Dom Diepen regarding numerous 
details in the history which he is studying, and in the course of arriving at 
it he breaks more than one lance with what he terms, provocatively enough, 
“la nouvelle Christologie.” Devreesse’s attempted rehabilitation of Theo- 
dore, he finds, is not supported by the evidence. (The author’s lengthy 
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rejection of a one-hypostasis interpretation of the important fragment 
from Theodore’s De Incarnatione would have found support in the careful 
study of this fragment by Francis A. Sullivan, S.J., in THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, 
XII [1951], 194-98). The symbolum unionis of 433 involved no sacrifice of 
doctrine or compromise for St. Cyril; in fact, Cyril’s role was not that of a 
signatory of an agreement but that of a judge. Theodoret is not, as generally 
claimed, the responsible author of the symbolum unionis. The definition of 
Chalcedon is based directly on the confession of Flavian of 448, and only 
indirectly on the symbolum unionis. 

Materially, and considering only his treatment of particular texts, 
Dom Diepen’s presentation of Theodore and his followers is not radically 
different from that of more sympathetic interpreters. Indeed, he does 
attempt to nuance his critique, and recognizes that it is not the subjective 
intention of Theodore which is in question. Nevertheless, his refusal to 
allow for Theodore (and for the Antiochene school in general) any positive 
role in the genesis of the dogma of Chalcedon may call for reservations, 
and it seems doubtful that the author has established his position here. 
Other students of the period, in their over-all evaluations, manifest a 
greater willingness to allow for such factors as unstabilized terminology, 
inadequate metaphysical equipment, the exaggerations and _ blind-spots 
engendered by controversy, and, finally, the very poverty of human 
language in dealing with so profound a mystery. A greater sensitivity, too, 
to the dangers and limitations of the Alexandrian Christology, as manifested 
in the aberrations of Apollinaris and Eutyches, and in the insufficient 
place given to the humanity of the Savior in the soteriology of, say, St. 
Athanasius, has made scholars like Grillmeier (Das Konzil von Chalkedon, 
I, 144-55) considerably more receptive to Theodore’s positive contributions, 
without losing sight of his shortcomings. 

Where the balance of truth lies will become clearer, we trust, with 
subsequent discussions. Certainly Dom Diepen’s volume possesses the 
essential balance which one looks for in a subject where, often, only a 
diaphanous membrane separates truth and error. Still, a note of un- 
compromise, even intransigence, recurs several times in his work, and one 
may ask if such a note harmonizes fully with the extremely complex and 
frequently obscure data offered to the historian of fifth-century Christology. 
An additional distraction for the reader is had in the tense and, it would 
seem, not very relevant allusions to the contemporary Christology of 
Déodat de Basly and his admirers. 

Finally, the obvious and considerable merits of this work must be formally 
acknowledged. Based on a careful and competent reading of the sources, 
skilfully structured, and developed with an adequate sense of historical 
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and literary detail, it is an able exposition of a defensible position. Dom 
Diepen has already established himself as a theologian of quality. His 
incisive critiques of the Assumptus Homo tendency in ancient and con- 
temporary Christology deserve attention, and will undoubtedly contribute 
to a fruitful dialogue on a difficult historical and theological question, whose 
virtualities will always require patient and accurate development. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CLARKE, S.J. 


Vom WESEN UND AUFBAU KATHOLISCHER THEOLOGIE. By Hermann 
Késter, S.V.D. Steyl: Steyler Verlagsbuchhandlung Kaldenkirchen, 1954. 
Pp. 122. 

In this brochure Fr. Késter presents two important essays, one on the 
nature and structure of theology in general, the other on the scientific 
conception of missiology. The first essay endeavors to establish a definition 
of theology which will put in evidence the order and organic unity of all 
those branches of study which are commonly regarded as theology. Theology 
is defined as scientific reflection on the whole revelation reality and its 
relationship to men. The concrete object of theological reflection, namely, 
the entire revelation reality, embraces the whole historical process of 
salvation, and everything strictly connected with it, as well as the relation- 
ship of the entire revelation reality to mankind. 

Because revelation is embedded, as it were, in natural reality and thus 
proportioned to our human mode of knowledge, theology is said to have no 
method proper to itself. Rather theology must make use of the scientific 
methods of different natural knowledges in reflecting on its own object. 
What is proper to theology is the precise modal determination given to 
the methods used by the theologian whereby he grasps natural reality not 
in itself and for itself, but as the receptacle in which the revelation reality 
is made accessible to men. Divine revealability, therefore, which is the 
formal object of theology, is the modality which the methods of other 
sciences assume in theology. 

On the basis of this notion of theology the author presents a new view 
of the structure of theology. In a division based on the complex, organic 
nature, origin, and development of the revelation reality the following 
branches appear in logical sequence: fundamental theology, historical 
theology, pastoral theology (Seelsorge, in a wide sense, involving the theology 
of the threefold office of Christ in His Church), biblical theology, and 
systematic theology (including speculative and moral). The special object 
of each branch is delineated, each with its special tasks and appropriate 
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methods, and the relation of the various branches to each other and to 
the whole of theology is pointed out. 

The work in general is well done and provides many rewarding insights 
into a difficult problem. Here we can single out only a few points for com- 
ment. The description of the revelation reality reflects a deep insight into 
the complexity and extension in time and space of the object of theological 
reflection and needs to be pondered especially by theologians working in 
the fields of historical theology and canon law, who frequently tend to 
forget the supernatural character of the object of their study. 

The explanation given of the formal object of theology is not adequately 
explained. The claim that theology has no method proper to itself, an 
observation made independently of Séhngen’s previous notation to the 
same effect, represents a good insight into the unique character of theology, 
but misunderstanding will probably result because the term “method” is 
ambiguous in science. 

The many practical difficulties involved in teaching theology according 
to the structure outlined are evident to the author himself, who does not 
attempt any practical solution to this problem. Nearly every branch must 
presuppose many elements treated in other parts of theology. 

The second essay, entitled ‘‘Wissenschaftstheoretisches zur sogenannten 
Missionswissenschaft,” was occasioned by the author’s critical reading of 
André Seumois’ universally esteemed work, Introduction 4 la missiologie, 
and is of special interest and importance for all missiologists. Two funda- 
mental ideas run through the essay: (1) missiology is pure theology and 
nothing but theology; (2) therefore, the proper divisions of missiology are 
the divisions of theology itself. Hence many of the treatises and branches 
into which missiology has been divided are regarded by the author as so 
many passus exira viam. 

The work is significant not only because it is a new attempt at a theory 
of missiology (Késter does not like this term), but also because it points up 
the very few weaknesses in Seumois’ great work. With the aggressive, 
apostolic zeal of a field missionary anxious to bring the fruit of experience 
and theological reflection to bear on the improvement of schools preparing 
future missionaries, Késter is especially compelling in his description of the 
essential characteristics, specific functions, and requisites of a true historical 
theology of the missions and mission pastoral. He finds Seumois especially 
at fault, and I think with reason, in confusing “apologetics” with funda- 
mental theology, in separating mission history from theology, and in neg- 
lecting catechetics in mission history and pastoral. 

The two essays belong together and clarify each other. The value of the 
work would be greatly increased if a good index were provided. The absence 
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of a complete bibliography is excusable, since the work was written in the 
Orient, far from adequate library facilities. No serious student of the nature 
of theology or missiology will fail to study this work. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD VAN ACKEREN, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY. Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated 
from the French by William Storey. Theology Library, I. Chicago: Fides, 
1954. Pp. xiv + 306. $5.95. 

In France a group of Thomistic theologians, most of whom belong to the 
Order of Preachers, has produced a fine theological series, entitled Initiation 
théologique and published by Les Editions du Cerf, Paris. The fourth and last 
volume of this series has been but recently released. 

The series intends to be an aid, particularly to the clergy, for acquiring a 
theological formation which will be adequate to the demands of modern 
preaching and instruction. Limiting as much as possible their consideration 
of the conclusions which manual theologians are accustomed to draw from 
revealed principles, the authors of the Initiation have sought fully to il- 
luminate both the fundamental themes of the Christian message and the 
fonts in which they are to be found. The scheme, according to which the 
entire exposition is ordered and which determines its unity, is that of the 
Summa theologica in which St. Thomas, according to Father Henry (cf. I, 
281 sq.), has constructed a theology which not only respects the various 
steps in the history of salvation, so vividly described in Scripture and in the 
preaching of the Fathers, but at the same time satisfies the exigencies of the 
speculative intellect. While the plan and inspiration for the series are thus 
taken from St. Thomas, each contributor has personally rethought his 
subject and has attempted to present it in terms and even in categories 
accessible to the modern reader. 

During the next two years, under the direction of Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., 
of the Religion Department of the University of Notre Dame, Fides Pub- 
lishers will issue this excellent French series in a six-volume translation 
entitled the Theology Library. Imtroduction to Theology is the first number 
to be published. 

This volume treats of the theological fonts. All the elements which must 
be consulted in theological research are systematically presented: tradition, 
Sacred Scripture, liturgy, canon law, the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
the creeds, tradition in the Oriental Churches, the ecumenical councils, and 
Christian art. The final chapter is devoted to theology as the science of faith. 
At the end of each chapter a selected bibliography is given, and in several 
instances themes for further study are suggested in order to stimulate 
personal research. 
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The Theology Library is “a work destined to be a teacher for the men 
and women of our times, a real initiation into theology, in view of the day 
when a more perfect synthesis will be created” (p. xiv). One can question 
whether these studies, especially those to be presented in the future volumes, 
can serve as “a real initiation into theology” for those who come to them 
without benefit of any previous formal training in theology and who will use 
the volumes apart from the direction and explanations of a teacher. This 
difficulty arises from the excessive density which characterizes the studies 
as well as from the synthetic method which is used, a method little adapted 
to the needs of the uninitiated. Brevity appears to be a preoccupation of the 
authors; this brevity of exposition can lead to false emphases and to con- 
sequent misunderstandings. To cite but one example: the statement of 
Pére Dubarle that it is very probable that “there is no subject in the Chris- 
tian faith that Scripture cannot throw light upon, in other words, that 
Scripture contains the whole of Revelation” (p. 74), would seem to call for 
a more detailed explanation than he gives in order to be justified, if indeed 
it can be justified at all. 

While there is hardly a professor of theology who will not readily admit 
the defects of manual theology, Henry’s criticism in the matter seems un- 
reasonably harsh and severe. Making due exception for the singular ex- 
cellence of theological pedagogy within the Order of Preachers, he would 
have us believe that the method followed in the seminaries and in the 
majority of religious scholasticates “kills all taste for the intellectual 
quest” and, “what is worse, it renders the faith insipid since the latter can 
only be sustained in the believer amid the peaceful concern and anxious 
desire for understanding. . . . Do we not have the distressing feeling that we 
are assisting at the decrepitude of theology?” (p. 269). Even if these conten- 
tions were provable—and the author offers no proof other than the authority 
of his own testimony—they do not seem to be relevant to a humble quest 
for the revealed truth. 

The present volume has been translated by William Storey, a student at 
the Medieval Institute of the University of Notre Dame. In general the 
translation is excellent. Occasionally, however, it follows the French too 
literally and makes difficult reading. At other times it is inaccurate; for 
example, p. 18, “the unanimity of Christian feeling,” where “feeling” does 
not translate correctly the French “sens” as it is used in this context. On 
p. 20, note 3, “even if they support a doctrine of faith” should be the transla- 
tion, rather than “even if they rest on a doctrine of faith.” 


Woodstock College Patrick J. SULLIVAN, S.J. 
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THE HuMAN ELEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By Paul Simon. 
Translated from the German by Meyrick Booth. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man, 1954. Pp. ix + 166. $2.75. 

The intention of the late Father Simon in this short study is not to offer 
a theological treatise in answer to the constant objection that the Church is 
too much concerned with power and material things, and ever conspicuous 
for its human weaknesses. The aim is rather to present the human aspect 
of the life of the Church quite unsystematically, but in such a way that 
thinking men will understand the fundamentals of the question. In this he 
has been eminently successful and has given us a sincere, candid, and 
thoughtful treatment of the problem. 

The Church is a divine institution. It came into the world to call men 
to God. The gift it brings to men is of supernatural origin, and the goal it 
sets before them is not of this world. But the men who came to the people 
on behalf of God and of Christ remained men with all the characteristics 
proper to that state, including human inadequacy, weakness, and the 
possibility of corruption. The human element in the Church is that which 
emanates from men—the man himself and everything that he contributes 
to the gift of God. From these components we obtain, in addition to all 
that is good, the various human weaknesses that we would prefer not to see 
in the Church. A man does not lay aside any of his essential characteristics 
when he becomes a Christian, though he be a bishop or the Pope himself. 

The temptations of Christ were directed against the essence of His mis- 
sion on earth, and thus are typical dangers to which the servants of the 
Church, the bearers of its power, are open. These temptations are the pursuit 
of earthly aims by means of the power that belongs to a religious mission, 
the use of means that do not correspond to the mission of spreading the 
Kingdom of God, and the placing of too great a value on worldly success in 
the religious field. 

It was a part of God’s plan of salvation that He should descend and be- 
come man, that His revelation should be clothed in the form of a human 
being, and that as messengers to the people He should send men of flesh 
and blood who would spread the Gospel more through their personal lives 
than through their teachings. Christianity came to men and for this reason 
it spoke the language of mankind, fitted itself to human customs, and, coming 
into contact with new races and types of civilization, incorporated much 
of the new in its formal presentation, and above all called upon representa- 
tives of the different races to be themselves responsible for the preaching 
of the Gospel to their own peoples. It would be a mistake to look upon the 
human element in the Church simply as a falling away from the divine 
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idea, as a detraction from the Gospel message. It has quite another aspect, 
that of an incredible gift from God, taking pity on us and going out to meet 
us in human form, not only through Christ but also through His Church. 

There are some frank and enlightening pages on the wealth of the Church, 
the changes of position of the clergy and their occupational dangers, the 
organism that is the Church and its organization, and on the spirit of self- 
examination, renewal, and reform that is always present in the Church. 

The visible Church represents the civitas Dei, and it is not through the 
cleverness of men and women, through human inventions, mental powers 
or gifts of any kind, through human persuasiveness or wisdom, but only 
through the power of Christ and the grace of God that the City of God will 
gain the final victory. Therefore, we must never confuse human success, 
capacity, dignity, or honor with the honor and glory of the City of God. The 
Church in this world has no cause whatever to deny or conceal the human 
qualities and weaknesses that are contained within it. However painful 
these may be, they serve to make plain the great truth that the Kingdom 
will not be founded by men but by the Son of God Himself. 


Woodstock College Vincent T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 


Tue Mysticat Curist. By John J. Fernan, S.J. Theology: A Course for 
College Students, III. Syracuse: Le Moyne College, 1954. Pp. vi + 272. 

Historians tell us that in the thirteenth century the great masters at the 
University of Paris, among them St. Thomas Aquinas, expounded theology 
by way of a commentary on Sacred Scripture. The masters in question felt 
that they were theologians and that the study of Scripture was part of the 
work of theology. Today something of the same approach to sacred doctrine 
is being tried in a number of Jesuit universities and colleges in the East. 
The order of the lectures and the points of doctrine to be stressed are out- 
lined in the present series of textbooks used at Le Moyne College, Syracuse, 
N.Y. The integrating principle of the course is the whole Christ, Head and 
body, Bridegroom and bride. Volumes I and II present Christ as He is re- 
vealed in the Gospels and in the Epistle to the Hebrews: God and Man, 
Prophet and King, High Priest and Redeemer. Although these earlier 
volumes portray the prophetic, kingly, and priestly mission of Christ as 
continued in His Church, the nature of the Church as a hierarchical organi- 
zation and a living organism is reserved for Volume III. Here Fr. Fernan 
allows the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul to yield the in- 
spired data for a deeper understanding of the Church’s own inspirational 
synthesis of the Mystical Christ in the Encyclical, Mysticit corporis. Sys- 
tematic excursions into the theology of confirmation, of orders, and of the 
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Trinity—the last from the able pen of Edward J. Messemer, S.J.—interrupt 
without distracting too much from the Scripture sequence. 

Fr. Fernan has unquestionably done a great service to college theology 
by opening up for the lay student the riches of Scripture which he would 
otherwise never come to know. But these riches are inexhaustible and the 
temptation is ever present to keep exploring without stopping long enough 
to catalogue and to systematize in the light of Christian tradition the riches 
that have been uncovered. Whether Fr. Fernan has yielded to the tempta- 
tion and, more important, whether in the limited time given to college 
theology he is to be blamed or praised for doing so, will depend on the 
individual’s appreciation of the peculiar genius of the present course. At any 
rate, if we see in theology not merely science but wisdom as well, it is quite 
possible that Fr. Fernan’s method will result in a richer and more profound 
intelligence of the truths of faith than has been achieved on the college level 
thus far. Time and the experience of teacher and student will decide. 


Spellman Hall, Fordham University Pavut F. PALMER, S.J. 


Du PROTESTANTISME A L’EGLISE. By Louis Bouyer. Unam sanctam, 
XXVII. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954. Pp. xi + 251. $2.75. 

In the author’s own words, the present volume “‘is a witness. It tells 
simply how adherence to the Catholic Church came to impress itself on the 
conscience of a former Protestant. It was not disgust with the past which 
turned him away from the religion of his Protestant infancy, youth, and 
years in the pastoral ministry” (Avant-Propos). 

Through ten chapters and a conclusion the writer elaborates the story 
of his own conversion, not on the biographical level of a personal experience 
but on the higher level of an objective analysis of the relative merits of 
Catholic and Protestant Christianity. His conversion to the Catholic faith, 
he admits, required no positive denial of what he had formerly believed. 
Rather it was the fruit of a growing realization that the Catholic Church 
alone preserves and fosters the teaching of Christ in the spirit of the Gospel. 
The immediate reason for his acceptance of Catholicism was the picture of 
conflict in the ranks of Protestantism, with ‘conglomerate institutions hostile 
to each other and at the same time hostile to the Catholic Church.” What- 
ever else may be said of the true Church of Christ, it seemed inconceivable 
to him that its Founder would have made the “fatal error” of sowing the 
seeds of discord and disunity into its very nature. 

The above sentiments are expressed on the first page of the book. There- 
after the author enters on a theme which may best be characterized as 
“unusual.” First he examines “the positive principles of the Reformation,” 
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which may be substantially reduced to two: the conviction that man’s 
salvation is the result of God’s grace, and that in the economy of revelation 
the Sacred Scriptures possess “sovereign authority.”” On the necessity of 
grace for justification and salvation, Bouyer feels that Catholics at the time 
of the Reformation may have given occasion for the emphasis on faith and 
grace among the Protestants, even to the denial of good works, as taught 
by Luther. In the authentic Protestant tradition, the opposition to good 
works was actually resistance to any concept of “an addition of our personal 
quota, which is extrinsic to the couplet of grace which gives and of faith 
which receives the gift” (p. 14). The author believes there was enough evi- 
dence in pre-Reformation piety of this “extrinsicism” to explain the Lu- 
theran stress on “faith alone,” though obviously there was no excuse for its 
heretical aberration. In the same way, the emphasis on Scripture among the 
Reformers was no mere coincidence. It came as a reaction to the current 
“negligence of Sacred Scripture, which had almost disappeared under the 
debris of a decadent Scholasticism, and had been practically replaced for the 
simple faithful by legends and popular formulas of piety that were far 
from the data of revelation” (p. 16). 

The latter part of the book treats of the “negative elements in the Refor- 
mation,” which Bouyer traces to the historical setting in which the Reforma- 
tion was born. A comprehensive term for these elements in Protestantism 
would be “theological nominalism,” which the Reformers borrowed from 
“medieval Catholicism, [whose] thought had been vitiated and corrupted” 
by the principles of William of Occam (p. 176). According to Occam, we 
must be on our guard against any idea that reason can arrive at the knowl- 
edge of God or establish a logical foundation for the acceptance of revela- 
tion. Hence follows fideism. Regarding God, the essence of Occamism is the 
theory of the arbitrary divine will. Yet at the dawn of the Reformation 
Occam’s teaching was so much that of the schools through which Luther 
passed that the latter said, “Sum Occamicae factionis,” and spoke simply of 
Occam as “magister meus.” It is not surprising, therefore, that this “learned 
decadence of Christian thought, which represented nominalist theology,” 
should have infected a sizable part of the Western world in the late Middle 
Ages. But where Catholic Christianity managed to purify itself of this 
accretion, Protestantism absorbed it into its system and ever since has been 
suffering the consequences. 

Bouyer makes the observation that the “heretical or negative aspect of 
the Reformation not only did not derive from its positive principles, nor 
was it in any sense the necessary effect of something intrinsic to their de- 
velopment or defense, but it appears as the survival in Protestantism” of 
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the worst elements of deterioration in medieval Catholic thought. He 
believes that any successful effort to win the Protestant mind to sympathy 
and eventual conversion must include not only a forthright presentation of 
Catholic doctrine but also an understanding of prospective converts, “as 
they are in reality, and not as our prejudice and habits would have us see 
them.” To this end, he thinks, a desire to find what is good in Protestantism 
will more effectively produce conversions than a penchant for exposing its 
errors. 

There is an appendix by Pére de Broglie on the primacy of the argument 
from Scripture in theology, written as a corrective to a possible wrong im- 
pression on the same point derived from reading the text. An index would 
have helped to locate the sequence of thought which runs through the book. 
The general impression, however, is one of deep scholarship and wide 
reading in a subject that is seldom investigated and yet needs to be known 
as a supplement to the scientific and impersonal treatise in apologetics. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


Le ROLE DU LAICAT DANS L’EGLISE. By G. Philips. Cahiers de l’actualité 
religieuse. Tournai-Paris: Casterman, 1954. Pp. 248. 

The body of literature on the theology of the laity continues to grow, 
and Philips’ book is the latest contribution from Belgium. His avowed 
purpose is to formulate precise principles of the place of the layman in the 
Church and to stimulate both clergy and laity to follow out these principles 
honestly and completely. To this end he considers in succession the current 
development of interest in the layman’s ecclesiological position; the meaning 
of the term “laity”; the Church as institution and community; the relation 
of the Church to the world; the sacerdotal, prophetic, and royal mission of 
the layman; Catholic Action; the layman’s apostolate; spirituality for the 
laity. 

Appearing so soon after the publication of Congar’s Jalons pour une 
théologie du laicat, Philips’ work naturally invites comparison. It is interest- 
ing to note that Philips’ order of treatment is practically identical with that 
of Congar. This is not a very neat scheme, and there is a certain amount 
of overlapping, some of which is perhaps inevitable. It would seem that a 
satisfactory structure for a theology of the laity has yet to be attained. Like 
Congar’s book, Philips’ work is a synthesis. Unlike Congar, it is not so much 
a doctrinal construction as a series of reflections on doctrinal themes. Al- 
though Philips does not have the detail and completeness of Congar, there 
is room for both approaches. 
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Philips’ style features the taut phrase, the crisp aphorism; it has the 
virtues and some of the defects of this kind of writing. For the most part it 
is stimulating, but at times, although rarely enough, it verges on the banal. 
At all times the thought is solidly rooted in both doctrine and practice. On 
this latter point the author is explicit. “We have paid close attention to the 
word of God in the Gospels and in tradition. But we have also heeded the 
testimony of the Spirit as manifested in the directives of the magisterium 
and in the living response which these directives have evoked in the com- 
munity of the faithful.” Particularly noteworthy are the author’s discus- 
sions of authority-initiative tensions, the tasks of the Catholic in political 
life, and the characteristics of a spirituality for laymen. 

Philips admits that he is not always proposing definitive solutions. The 
state of this area of theology does not permit it. But, as he remarks, “The 
laity is seeking instruction on the nature of its vocation, whatever may be 
the gropings of scientific theology.” He raises the presently persistent 
problems, and if his solutions lack inevitability, they are nevertheless 
moderate and sound. Many of his cautions may seem unnecessary in the 
American context. In this country there has been hardly enough lay activity, 
of the kind discussed by Philips, to call for caution. But if there is to be more 
“living response” to the directives of the magisterium, as some signs seem 
to indicate, Philips’ moderation will set a salutary standard. His book is a 
fine introduction to the problems and to some of the solutions in this im- 
portant field of the life of the Church. It can well serve as an enlightened 
and inspiring guide for both thought and action. 


Woodstock College Francis M. Keatrne, S.J. 


Tue LiturGIcAL RENAISSANCE IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. By 
Ernest B. Koenker. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1954, Pp. xi + 272. 
$5.00. 

Irenic and enthusiastic, this study of the liturgical movement is based 
on a doctoral dissertation presented to the Theological Field of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. The thematic which orders Koenker’s 
description and interpretation of the liturgical revival is that there has been 
an implicit repudiation of Tridentine teaching and a return to basic Prot- 
estant principles. To support this he cites abundant material drawn from 
the most prominent contemporary liturgists, though he does not sort out 
healthy development from eccentric distortions. No mention is made of the 
important international liturgical conference held at Lugano in 1953, nor 
does he assess fully the influence of Mediator Dei on liturgical revival. Rather 
the theme is counterpointed with the idea that the movement is in opposi- 
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tion to the Holy See and discouraged by the majority of the episcopate. This 
can hardly be sustained and, perhaps more significantly, discloses a mis- 
understanding of the function of the theologian in the Church. 

A few specific corrections should be made. Trent did not anathematize 
the use of the vernacular in the Mass. To list Vonier and Masure with the 
advocates of the Mysterientheologie is very questionable grouping. While 
sensible of the profound scholarship of Dom Odo Casel, many theologians 
find his Mass theory unacceptable and untraditional. Post-Tridentine Mass 
theories founded on an exaggerated immolationalism have long since lost 
currency. Does not Casel’s theory suffer from the same excess of realism? 

Dr. Koenker has proved with admirable stress that the constellations of 
liturgical actions, which compose the public worship of God, are the solvent 
of excessive subjectivism and individualism. And if the strictures made on 
his study are valid ones, the conclusion that liturgical reform is moving from 
classic Protestantism toward the Church is as welcome as it is sure. No better 
ground for ecumenicism can be found. We are in his debt not only because 
of his knowledgeable evaluation of many questions still open to discussion 
in the forum of opinion but also for one of the finest bibliographies on the 
liturgical movement available in English. 


Woodstock College EpwarpD J. Murray, S.J. 


CaLvIn’s DocTRINE OF THE WoRD AND SACRAMENT. By Ronald S. 
Wallace. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1953. Pp. xii + 253. 18s. 

This book is not intended as a critical study nor does it trace the historical 
development of Calvin’s thought on the Word and the sacraments. It is 
rather “...an attempt to express his teaching as copiously, fairly and 
sympathetically as possible.” Asa result, the book tells much about what 
Calvin taught on the Word and the sacraments, very little about why he 
so taught. The author supplies a framework of topic sentences and carefully 
illustrates it with more than sufficient quotations from the various writings 
of Calvin. The result is a somewhat repetitious mosaic of Calvin in which 
it is difficult to distinguish what is fundamental and important from merely 
secondary and inconsequential points of doctrine. 


a, 6 


According to Calvin, man without Christ is perverse, man’s “‘. .. whole 
soul is vitiated, from reason even to the affections.’ Therefore, all true 
knowledge of God must come through revelation. Christ is the mediator of 
all revelation, and has revealed God to men in the Old and New Testament 
through signs and symbols. Such signs and symbols are the Word and the 
sacraments. All Scripture is a manifestation of Christ. There are not two 
covenants nor is there a substantial difference between the sacraments of 
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the Old and New Testaments. Although Christ is more clearly manifested 
and the Holy Spirit more abundantly given under the so-called New Cove- 
nant, the difference is one of degree only. 

Scripture, the written Word, is the only true source of our knowledge of 
Christ, and the sole authority in the life of the Church. No infallible Church 
establishes the authority of Scripture. This is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
who gives inner testimony to the believer. The Church merely recognizes 
the obvious in accepting the canon of Scripture. However, Scripture, which 
carries its own evidence, cannot be known to be the Word of God except 
by faith. Interpretation is to be left to the ministry of the Church, a ministry 
called by God and guided by the Holy Spirit in the office of exposition and 
prophecy. 

Thus preaching, too, is part of the Word of God. Preaching is a means of 
revelation, since God speaks through the preacher. When the preacher, as 
an instrument of God, offers forgiveness of sins, those who hear the Word in 
faith are then and there absolved from their sins, for the Word of God effects 
what it declares. When not so received, the preached Word hardens the 
heart and renders man without excuse, bringing about his condemnation. 
This is the meaning of the power of the keys in Mt 16:19, which refers to 
the office of preaching. However, preaching sometimes fails to be the Word 
of God, since it is so transformed only through a free act of the Holy Spirit. 
Calvin offers no clue to indicate how men may distinguish one preaching 
from the other. 

It is evident that faith is an all-important element in the theology of 
Calvin, since without faith revelation is not apprehended, the Word of God 
works only to condemn, and the sacraments are inefficacious. Unfortunately, 
faith is a rather vaguely defined concept, although Calvin confidently speaks 
of it as distinguished “. . . from that shapeless faith which the Papists have 
contrived.” Faith seems to consist in “... rendering all our thoughts 
obedient to God’s Word.” 

Submitting the seven sacraments to an arbitrary definition, Calvin finds 
that only baptism and the Lord’s Supper are true sacraments. These are so 
subordinated to the Word and faith that, although Calvin does speak of the 
efficacy of the sacraments, in reality they become mere signs of a salvation 
already accomplished. Apart from the Word they differ in no respect from 
profane heathen rites. They are not essential to salvation except in the 
negative sense that their rejection is a sign that a man is not united to 
Christ. Since it is the Word which gives life to the sacraments, they should 
always be preceded by preaching. At the Word spoken by the minister one 
is to believe that his sins are forgiven and that he is restored to life. Baptism 
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is merely a sign and seal of the promise of that salvation. Although by 
baptism men become members of the Church, “‘out of which there can be 
neither salvation nor truth,” Calvin denies that men are duly baptized un- 
less they already belong to the body of the Church. This strange doctrine 
hardly makes sense, but it does indicate that baptism has no efficacy unless 
it is received in faith through which man is already reconciled to God. Calvin 
can say, however, that baptism is an effective means of grace not only when 
it is received, but also serves to remit sins committed after baptism when- 
ever it is recalled in later life. 

Strangely missing from this exposition is Calvin’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion. An author has every right to choose and limit his subject, but a doc- 
trine developed in the context of predestination can hardly be understood 
apart from that context. Then, too, much that Calvin has to say about the 
relationship between the sacraments and the Church would be more in- 
telligible were it clear exactly what Calvin meant by the Church. Certainly 
his determined opposition to the Catholic concept of the Church has 
greatly influenced his teaching on the nature of revelation and the role of 
the sacraments. 

There are occasional misrepresentations of Catholic doctrine. The book 
has no index. It does, however, have a detailed table of contents. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary Ernest V. McCrear, S.J. 


Pro Nono. A Study in European Politics and Religion in the Nineteenth 
Century. E. E. Y. Hales. New York: Kenedy, 1954. Pp. xii + 352. $4.00. 

This volume is not a biography of Pio Nono; it is a study of the major 
issues of the time as they were viewed and understood by that Pontiff. 
Hence it is a study of politics and religion, an analysis of the relations of 
Church and state, and also an essay in semantics, for, while Napoleon III 
or Cavour or Bismarck might talk about separating Church and state, what 
they meant was subordinating Church to state. 

By way of introduction the author sketches the background of Mastai 
Ferretti, Cardinal Bishop of Imola, now become Pio Nono, and the political 
heritage transmitted to him by his predecessor, Gregory XVI. Attention is 
centered on Pio’s character, interests, devotions, hopes, political aspirations 
and the obstacles to their realization. Pio’s early reforms and concessions 
were not mere “sailing with the wind”; neither were they dictated by 
expedience”; they sprang from conviction, and they were carried through 
despite vigorous opposition. But to the new Pope there came a gradual 
awakening to the fact that his opponents were striving for objectives ir- 
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reconcilable with the interests and rights of the Church. The murder of his 
premier, Rossi, the rioting which necessitated his flight to Gaeta, the 
temporary triumph of Mazzini, and the abolition of the temporal power of 
the Pope opened the eyes of the Pontiff to the true purposes of those who 
masqueraded as liberals and reformers. 

Hales insists that this contest between Pio Nono and Mazzini in 1849 
was not a mere political clash, as many historians have contended, but a 
struggle between the Church and her enemies. To hold otherwise is to ignore 
the attitude of the principal protagonists. ““‘The Risorgimento was essentially 
anti-Catholic” (p. 178). Intrigue and devious diplomacy, degenerating at 
times to plain lying and deception of Pio Nono by Cavour and by Napoleon 
ITI (whose treachery and double-dealing stand out), marked the decade from 
1850 to 1860. Guided by “adventurous and cynical opportunism” the 
adversaries of the Pontiff plotted his abandonment and betrayal by France. 
“The responsibility for causing the Piedmontese spoliation was placed 
squarely by the Pope and Antonelli, with the full agreement of Catholic 
Europe, upon Napoleon; and the verdict has been endorsed by history” 
(p. 239). 

In discussing the Syllabus the author is refreshingly outspoken. He ob- 
serves that its real value lies in the references to which, in each case, the 
reader is referred, but which he rarely takes the trouble to consult; and that 
for its correct interpretation theological knowledge is required, because it 
was addressed to bishops with a view to giving them guidance on certain 
matters. Above all, it was not addressed to the press; it presupposed an 
audience “familiar with the terms of theological argument” (p. 262). More- 
over, as the references to the Encyclical from which it is drawn reveal, the 
famous proposition 80 regarding “progress, liberalism, recent civilization” 
proves beyond a doubt that “it was the Piedmontese government’s idea of 
what constituted progress and civilization with which the Pope was de- 
clining to come to terms” (p. 258). Besides, the Pope was talking in terms 
of “absolute and eternal principle,” of perfect society, not of an existing 
society. 

Finally, Hales insists that past views and attitudes towards the Vatican 
Council are yielding today to a new interpretation. Just as the Council of 
Trent dealt with the issues raised by Luther, Calvin, and others, so the 
Vatican Council was designed to clarify and proclaim the Church’s stand 
on the issues raised by the nineteenth century. Pio was inclined to leave the 
definition of infallibility to the decision of the Council, in which there was 
unanimity as to its propriety, but difference of opinion as to its wisdom and 
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opportuneness, as well as to the terms in which the doctrine should be 
expressed. 

From these pages Pio Nono emerges as the “founder of the modern 
papacy.” He was not a politician, perhaps not much of a statesman. At all 
times he was guided by his conception of the duties of his office, and by 
the interest and good of the Church committed to his care. Even Cavour, 
so we are assured, understood that “for the Pope the issue was entirely one 
of principle, a matter of conscience” (p. 228). He was kind, devout, for- 
giving. We are assured that he never harbored personal animosity against 
his opponents, though on occasion his language could be forthright. This 
was true of his attitude towards Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, and others. 
While he hated the sin he loved the sinner. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hales for a scholarly presentation of this difficult 
period, one long overdue. Throughout he has a British audience in mind, and 
he sets out to amend the impressions and attitudes created by Trevelyan 
and others. Repeatedly he gives us the traditional British understanding of 
an event or situation, and then looks for “‘the facts,” “the reality,” “the 
truth.” He does not hesitate to observe that, turning a blind eye to the 
urgent need of reforms at home, the British government and public clamored 
for reforms in the Papal States; that they denounced the Pope as a despot 
while they supported the Sultan; that they declaimed against papal tyranny 
and countenanced tyranny in Ireland and India. Actually, says Hales, 
“there is no reason for stigmatizing Pio Nono’s government as oppressive 
or corrupt, or economically backward; nor was the revolt, whether of en- 
lightened moderates or of revolutionaries, really a revolt against oppres- 
sion; it was rather a hankering after new forms and the awakening of 
political ambitions” (pp. 164-65). He concludes that the orthodox English 
liberal tradition is peculiarly out of perspective, marked by inconsistency 
and founded largely on ignorance. At bottom, in the eyes of the English 
liberal Pio was to blame because “he did not accept and adopt the ideas of 
Adam Smith and Cobden.” Contemporary British reaction to the Vatican 
Council was no less erroneous and at variance with facts, for it merely 
echoed the opinions of Déllinger, Acton, Gregorovius, and the gossip picked 
up “by the Times correspondent Mozley who knew neither French nor 
Italian, and had therefore to depend on hearsay, but who knew that his 
readers expected to be given ridicule of what was going on” (p. 294). At 
present, so we are assured, the British attitude towards Pio Nono and the 
events of his pontificate is undergoing radical change. This volume will 
hasten the process. 


West Baden College Cartes H. MEtzcer, S.J. 
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KATHOLISCHE MORALTHEOLOGIE, I: DIE ALLGEMEINE MORAL. By Josef 
Mausbach and Gustav Ermecke. 8th rev. ed.; Miinster: Aschendorff, 1954. 
Pp. xxxii + 444. 21 DM kart., 23 DM geb. 

This first volume of the new edition of Mausbach’s Moraltheologie by Dr. 
Gustav Ermecke, Paderborn, is the second in order of appearance, having 
been preceded last year by the third volume on the obligations of the moral 
virtues (cf. TS, XV [1954], 152). The edition is a revision of the original 
Mausbach, by-passing the earlier revisions of Tischleder, but so thorough 
and extensive that the new fundamental moral is some hundred pages longer 
than the basic text. 

The lengthiest original contribution is found in a new section, ‘“Grund- 
ziige der Fundamentalmoral,” serving as a sort of second preface. The ma- 
terial object of fundamental! moral theology isthe actus humani of a Christian, 
a creature humanly endowed with capacity for free action, and redeemed. 
The formal object is this same activity considered as the unfolding of the 
Christian’s being, with reference to the moral obligations to be evolved 
and developed in special moral theology. Fundamental moral belongs neither 
to metaphysics nor dogmatic theology, nor yet to the science of moral norms 
which is ethics or moral theology; it lies between the science of being and 
the science of moral action and may be defined as the metaphysics and 
theology of human action, with a view to the establishment of moral norms. 

The basic principles of fundamental moral derive from the general meta- 
physical law, agere sequitur esse, applied to man and to Christian man. 
Created activity follows the nature and norms of created being and, as 
such being is participated, so is the activity, a participation in the activity 
of God, an unfolding of the creature’s being after the manner and type of 
its participation. Hence human activity is the unfolding of the nature and 
being of man. But Christian man has a supernatural ontology, a mystical- 
sacramental metaphysical structure, consisting in a new being in Christ, new 
life in Christ, a participation in the life of the Trinity. From this super- 
natural metaphysical structure derives the basic law of Christian activity: 
it must be the Christlike unfolding, flowering of the new being, the new life. 

On the level of the act-potency structure of Christian man, this means 
that the Christian must endeavour to bring his grace-potential to graced 
actuality, supernatural action. On the level of the substance-accident 
structure, grace is for the substance of the soul the basis of new being, life, 
activity, giving to the natural faculties the capacity to place acts correspond- 
ing to the new life. On the level of the matter-form structure, the new life 
of the soul must dominate the proper natural dynamism and faculties of the 
whole man to achieve a greater Christ-likeness (new form of the new man) 
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in being and activity. On the level of personalist, individual action, every 
Christian must actualize as fully as possible the new life-ideal given to the 
species of redeemed man, in all its individual and actual concreteness, the 
ideal of maximum conformity to Christ. This is the existential fulfilment 
of life in Christ and in His Mystical Body, the personal realization of the 
Christian ideal. 

Though this view of moral action and of its norm-source is not new to 
the moralist and has always been implicit in the thought of the theologian 
familiar with moral (including ascetical) and dogmatic disciplines, it has 
lost emphasis in that common separation of the sciences, whence moral 
theology tends to become a mixture of natural ethics (graced by some 
scriptural quotations, appeals to the magisterium, etc.), canon law, and 
some elements of dogma (principally sacramental)—a far cry from the 
science of the “motus creaturae rationalis in Deum” (Sum. theol., I-II, 
proem.), through the redemption of Christ and His continued working in 
the Church, His Mystical Body. While we may have reservations about the 
felicity of some aspects and expressions of Dr. Ermecke’s presentation of 
this concept of moral theology, we cannot but be grateful for its forceful 
emphasis in the first pages of a work intended as a seminary textbook and 
for his insistent return to and application of this idea throughout the work. 

The subtitle indicates the author’s view of the nature of fundamental 
moral: “die Lehre von den allgemeinen sittlichen Pflichten der Nachfolge 
Christi zur Gleichgestaltung mit Christus und zur Verherrlichung Gottes 
in der Auferbauung seines Reiches in Kirche und Welt’’; it indicates, too, 
the influence of Fritz Tillmann’s Nachfolge Christi. However, the volume 
remains fundamentally and, we think, happily Scholastic in its method and 
treatment, losing none of the clear and scientific exposition which charac- 
terized Mausbach’s original. 

There are many other additions and amplifications of significant length 
and moment: on the sources of moral theology (pp. 43-50), the methods of 
moral theology (pp. 58-63), the nature and ultimate norm of morality 
(pp. 70-73), penal and purely penal laws (pp. 145-49), the characteristics 
of conscience, natural and supernatural (pp. 163-68), the idea of perfection 
(pp. 310-13), etc. Other minor clarifications and additions occur on almost 
every page, making the present work a substantial revision, incorporating 
all the excellences of the very excellent original, enriched by the contribu- 
tion of a penetrating mind familiar with all the relevant currents and move- 
ments in modern theological thought. 

Not the least valuable product of Dr. Ermecke’s industry is the ample 
bibliography provided at the end of each short section, which lists all the 
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significant German books and periodical literature of the last twenty years. 
A useful key to this massive collection is found in a very complete index of 
names. The long scriptural index attests the author’s desire to make greater 
use of Holy Writ as a source of moral theological truth, while some sixty 
pages of index rerum facilitate the use of the work as a ready reference 
volume. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto E. F. SHERDAN, S.J. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1953 SisTERS’ INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUALITY. Edited 
by Joseph Haley, C.S.C. Notre Dame: University Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 211. 
$3.00. 

THE APOSTOLATE oF CuHasTiTy. By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1954. Pp. viii + 245. $3.25. 

These two volumes are very acceptable additions to the rapidly growing 
library of books dedicated to one or other phase of the life of religious Sisters. 
The first of the two contains a series of articles on subjects discussed at 
Notre Dame University in the first Institute of Spirituality for superiors and 
novice-mistresses ever held in this country. The second is more of a unified 
and planned treatise on the religious life as viewed from the angle of the 
vow (and the virtue) of chastity. 

Because of the disparate character of the material in the Proceedings 
(formation of novices, ascetical theology, liturgy, canon law, etc.) it is im- 
possible in a short review to do justice to its worthwhile content. It must 
suffice to note here that in each article of the series will be found material 
helpful for all religious, and in most of them not only instruction but very 
solid spiritual help of a high order awaits the reader. In the article on 
spiritual theology, for instance, there are excellent animadversions on the 
virtues of religion, charity, and self-abnegation; in the liturgical article the 
Mass is treated fully and with practical skill; in the canon law summary the 
clarification of superiors’ obligations and authority will do much to eradicate 
mistakes which have caused trouble in many communities in the past; even 
in so otiose a subject as the particular examen there are gems worth the 
effort of reading, particularly in the section devoted to an analysis of pride. 
The book closes, fittingly enough on the eve of the Marian Year, with a 
fine conference on Mary as model of religious perfection. 

It might be added, in fairness to the Institute, that the course given in 
1953 was but the opening one, not a self-contained or self-sufficient thing in 
itself, but part of what will happily be a larger whole in succeeding summers. 
Hence the Proceedings, which in this initial publication seem rather kaleido- 
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scopic, in the long run will turn into complete, integrated courses on the 
various subjects mentioned. 

The second book is quite different in character. In place of a series of 
subjects, handled by different authors, here we have a single theme, handled 
from various aspects by one and the same author. The aim of the latter, 
admirably achieved, is to analyze the notion of chastity against the back- 
ground of religious life with a view to clarifying its nature, its sphere of 
influence, and its fruitfulness in the apostolate. With commendable orderli- 
ness and theological precision the writer first sketches in the background of 
religious life against which chastity is to be illuminated; next he discusses 
the nature of religious chastity, and from there goes on to the spiritual 
maternity of the virginal Sister; in the last section, beginning with a notable 
chapter on “Mary Mediatrix,” he opens up enticing vistas of fruitfulness 
stemming from the vow in practice. 

In a work otherwise excellent the reviewer found difficulty in assimilating 
the title. Two impressions seem to be responsible for the difficulty, or at 
least to hold it vaguely suspended in mind: the seeming interchange of 
charity and of chastity as though they were synonymous, and the apparent 
exaltation of chastity as the all-pervasive expression of divine charity in 
religious life; there seemed nothing left for either poverty or obedience to 
do. However, this difficulty may be personal to the reviewer; at any rate, it 
does not detract from the positive instruction afforded by the work as a 
whole, or from its occasional practical, down-to-earth applications. The 
esteem with which the writings of the author have rightly been received in 
the past is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of this volume; and if it 
may not be listed as easy reading, it certainly falls into the category of 
pleasant and profitable reading. 


W oodstock College Francis X. Perce, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


ENCHIRIDION BIBLICUM. Documenta ecclesiastica sacram scripturam 
spectantia auctoritate Pontificiae Commissionis de Re Biblica edita. 2nd 
ed.; Naples: D’Auria, 1954. Pp. xv + 279. $1.65. In several features 
this new edition of the Enchiridion biblicum differs from its predecessor of 
1927. In external format it is smaller, while the quality of the paper has been 
improved and the type is more legible. However, the order in which the 
documents are arranged, the method of selection, and the style of presenta- 
tion remain unchanged. In this edition all the documents issued either by 
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the Pontifical Commission or by other authoritative organs of the magiste- 
rium are published. In addition, some earlier documents which seem to be 
of greater importance are included for the first time. Some other documents, 
those which seem to be of a private character or which have been amended 
by later dispositions of the Holy See, have been omitted. It has been found 
necessary to rearrange and increase the marginal numbers, but the numbers 
used in the previous edition are indicated. There is a subject index, an index 
of names, and an index of scriptural texts. 


L’EVANGILE ET LES EVANGILES. By Joseph Huby, S.J. Edited by Xavier 
Léon-Dufour, S.J., Paris: Beauchesne, 1954. Pp. viii + 304. The 
editor has considerably revised and added to the first chapter on the general 
background of the Gospels. The chapters on the individual Gospels remain 
untouched. An excellent addition to the Verbum salutis series. 


I Peter: A Pascual Lirurcy. By F. L. Cross. London: A. R. Mowbray, 
1954. Pp. 50. What we have before us is an early liturgical document 
sponsored by Apostolic authority. Its themes are baptism, Passover, passion- 
resurrection and moral duties. Taken together they seem to connect the 
‘Epistle’ with the Paschal baptismal Eucharist. The ‘Epistle’ partakes of 
both a homily and a liturgy, viz., it is the Celebrant’s part for the Paschal 
Vigil, for which, as the most solemn occasion in the Church’s year, the bap- 
tismal-Eucharist text must have been carefully prepared. 


Mary AND MODERN Mav. Edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. N.Y.: 
America Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 231. $3.50. Ten authors, American 
and English, priests and laymen, explore Mary’s significance as a cultural 
ideal for modern man. Much has been written of Marian dogma, many books 
teach devotion to Mary, but little has been written to illustrate the cultural 
values for which Mary stands. The dogmas which crown Mary with unique 
radiance have a meaning for the arts and for civilization. Unless we explore 
this aspect of Mary we shall not achieve that integral Catholicism which is 
the need of our times. Though quite different in content and style, these 
essays all emphasize the one truth that divine revelation is not fully realized 
until it is operative in the whole sweep of man’s life, until it colors his every 
reaction, until it paints his pictures and makes his music. 


SAINT JosEePH. Edited by Henri Rondet, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux, 1953. 
Pp. 177. Rondet’s lengthy introduction gathers all we know of St. 
Joseph from scriptural, patristic, and legendary sources, from liturgical 
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feasts, religious art, and the development of his cult by ascetical and theologi- 
cal writers. It concludes with a summary of the theology of the Saint. Long 
selections from Bossuet and Francis de Sales are quoted, together with short 
ones from nine authors, including Chrysostom, Bernard, and Leo XIII. 


CHRISTOLOGY OF THE LATER FATHERS. Edited by Edward Rochie Hardy 
in collaboration with Cyril C. Richardson. Library of Christian Classics, 
III. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954. Pp. 400. $5.00. Third 
volume of a series “designed to present in the English language, and in 
twenty-six volumes of convenient size, a selection of the most indispensable 
Christian treatises written prior to the end of the sixteenth century.” 
Athanasius’ On the Incarnation of the Word, Gregory of Nazianzus’ Theologi- 
cal Orations and some letters, Gregory of Nyssa’s Answer to Ablabius and 
Address on Religious Instruction, together with twelve documents illustrating 
the Christology of the Ecumenical Councils (e.g., the Tome of Leo, the 
Chalcedonian Decree), are here translated with introductions, good selected 
bibliographies, and brief notes. A general introduction sketches Christo- 
logical development up to 681. 


THE CHRISTOLOGICAL CONTENT OF THE “SERMONES” OF ST. ANTHONY. 
By Juniper M. Cummings, O.F.M.Conv. Padua: Il Messaggero di S. An- 
tonio, 1953. Pp. x + 143. All the principal doctrines of Christology 
as found in the writings of St. Anthony are included in this dissertation. 
The author’s aim is to present what St. Anthony wrote about Christ; in ac- 
cord with this desire he is most scrupulous in presenting Antonian doctrine 
as it is and not cut to fit into preconceived notions of a manual of Christology. 
After a brief discussion of his method, the following chapters consider the 
Christocentric aspects of Antonian doctrine on creation, redemption, and 
judgment. Thus an insight is achieved into the understanding of his theology 
as a whole, since it is essentially Christocentric. 


HANDBUCH DER KATHOLISCHEN DOGMATIK, FUNFTES BucH: ERLOSUNGS- 
LEHRE, ERSTER HALBBAND. By Matthias Joseph Scheeben. Edited by Carl 
Feckes. Freiburg: Herder, 1954. Pp. 426 + xxviii. DM 18— A short 
chapter on the preliminary conditions and preparations for the redemption 
through Christ introduces the detailed study of the dogmatic truths about 
Christ’s constitution which are derived from Scripture and tradition and a 
more exact examination of the hypostatic union in the light of the modali- 
ties, properties, conditions, and causes, as well as of the origin of Christ. 
The study of Christ’s attributes, left incomplete in this volume, handles 
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them in general and then concludes with the substantial attributes of Christ’s 
person. 


Curist ACTS THROUGH THE SACRAMENTS. By A. M. Roguet, O.P. Trans- 
lated by the Carisbrooke Dominicans. Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1954. 
Pp. 162. $2.00. The famous French liturgist first considers the sacra- 
ments as acts of Christ, as sacred signs, as signs of grace, of faith, of the 
Church; then he treats the sacraments individually; finally he adds four 
notes on sacramental spirituality. 


LE SENS DU PécHE. By J. Régnier. Paris: Lethielleux, 1954. Pp. 126. 
Written for instructors in Christian doctrine, its aim is to inculcate a sense 
of sin, which includes both an understanding of the fault and a sensibility 
to its manifestations. After examining the defects in modern consciences, 
three chapters on sin, the sinner, and sins delineate the precise notions 
needed as the basis for a genuine sense of sin. The final chapter handles prac- 
tical points on exact and comprehensive instruction, on initiating a spiritual 
life, and on the liturgy and sacraments. 


L’ITINERAIRE DU FILS ADOPTIF DE Dieu. By Louis-N. Boutin, O.M.L. 
Ottawa: Scolasticat Saint-Joseph, 1954. Pp. 239. Throughout this 
series of reflections on the theological virtues, the vows of religion, and the 
principa! means of sanctification, the personality of Christ remains the cen- 
tral figure; He is the way, the truth, and the life for the adopted sons of God. 
The epilogue considers Mary’s role in man’s supernatural life. These theo- 
logical meditations are marked by constant references to Scripture, espe- 
cially the Gospels, and the Doctors of the Church, especially St. Thomas. 


A Stupy OF THE EcsTASIES OF THE Forty Days or St. MARY MAGDALEN 
DE’ Pazzi. By Emest E. Larkin, O.Carm. Rome: Pontificium Institutum 
“Angelicum,” 1954. Pp. 67. This treatise, a partial reproduction of a 
dissertation, aims at a scientific study of the forty-day ecstasies of St. Mary 
Magdalen de’ Pazzi. Its purpose is analytic and comparative: to establish 
the psychological and theological principles of the ecstasies and to relate 
these data to the generally accepted theological teaching in these matters. 
The present excerpt has omitted much of the comparative study, but since 
the analysis is conducted in the framework of the general teaching on ec- 
stasy and ecstatic prayer, the main conclusions along these lines are indi- 
cated. The result is a better appreciation of the Saint’s mystical life and an 
insight into her contribution to the knowledge of mystical prayer. 
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THE PERFECTION OF MAN By Cuariry. By Reginald Buckler, O.P. St. 
Louis: Herder, 1954. Pp. ix + 235. $3.50. Fr. Buckler’s original volume 
on this subject appeared in 1889. The third revised edition, on which the 
present republished version is based, appeared first in 1912. The book is 
divided into two sections: the first treats of perfection in itself, while the 
second and more comprehensive considers the life of charity, embracing 
chapters on all particular phases of the spiritual life and the union of all 
virtues in charity. 


SPIRITUALITY. By Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges, O.P. Translated by the 
Dominican Nuns, Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, California. New 
York: McMullen, 1954. Pp. 244. $2.95. This is the fourth volume of 
conversations on matters of life-long interest which Fr. Sertillanges com- 
pleted before his death. Ten chapters, each bearing a title as unique as the 
first two—“He” and “We’’—, present the author’s wise observations about 
the spiritual life in short, capsule-like paragraphs. Every paragraph calls for 
a few moments of serious reflection. 


PLus PRES DE Diev. By Gaston Salet, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux, 1954. Pp. 
223. The author calls his informal meditations in this book a series of 
“brief reflections for Sundays and the holy days.” He has included forty- 
eight chapters, covering the most important Sundays of the year and the 
major feasts of our Lord and the Blessed Mother. His inspiring and original 
thoughts were written for a general audience, so that both religious and lay 
people will find them valuable. 


More BLEssED THAN Kincs. By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press, 1954. Pp. 242. $3.00. By means of vivid sketches 
of minor Gospel characters such as Simeon, the wife of Zebedee, the father 
of the lunatic boy, the shepherds of Bethlehem, and others, Fr. McCorry 
draws lessons so luminous they make one squint. Readers will find out that 
while being amused they have learned some hard lessons. The author will be 
remembered for several popular works and for his current column in America. 


OvuTLINE History OF THE CHURCH BY CENTURIES. By Joseph McSorley. 
St. Louis: Herder, 1954. Pp. xxxii + 1174. $9.00. This is the ninth 
revised edition of Fr. McSorley’s popular and monumental textbook in 
Church history, which first appeared in 1943. The present work, while re- 
taining the original, excellent divisions and chapters, has brought pertinent 
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tables and bibliographical entries up to date. Also included is a comprehen- 
sive bibliography on communism. 


AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS. By Paul Simon. Paderborn: Ferdinand Sché- 
ningh, 1954. Pp. 202. DM 9.20. A profile of the mind of St. Augustine, 
sketching the influences which contributed to its formation, and describing 
its impact on the philosophical and theological thought of the Western 
world. The aim of the book is to introduce the reader to the towering genius 
of Augustine and to acquaint him with the sources of his inspiration. The 
author’s fresh approach, keen appreciation, and deft handling of his subject 
matter make it worthwhile reading even for the initiate. 


St. Dominic: SERVANT BUT FRIEND. By Sister M. Assumpta O’Hanlon, 
O.P. St. Louis: Herder, 1954. Pp. 182. This obviously devotional 
biography of Dominic attempts to illustrate the likeness in action and out- 
look between the servant and his Master, the Saint and his Friend. In draw- 
ing this parallel the writer employs conjecture a little too frequently, with 
a lack of documentary evidence. Nonetheless, it is a sincere and loving trib- 
ute to Dominic. 


Tue Story oF THomas More. By John Farrow. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1954. Pp. 242. $3.50. The author of Damien the Leper and 
Pageant of the Popes here adds a new volume on the English martyr-saint. 
This is not an exhaustive biography, in the usual sense of the word, but 
rather a story and a study of St. Thomas More against the rich background 
of the turbulent political, social, and religious upheaval of his day. 


CARDINAL MANNING. By Shane Leslie. New York: Kenedy, 1954. Pp. 
xxiv + 226. $3.75. A condensation, with some new materials added, 
of Shane Leslie’s monumental Henry Edward Manning, published in 1921 in 
an attempt to undo the damage done to the Cardinal by Lytton Strachey 
in his “deliciously libellous” book, Eminent Victorians. 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD AND CATHOLICISM. By H. Roos, S.J. Translated by 
Richard M. Brackett, S.J. Westminster: Newman, 1954. Pp. 62. The 
two main sections are devoted to sketching the Catholic and the anti-Cath- 
olic tendencies in Kierkegaard. His relation to Catholicism was one of 
“antipathetic sympathy and sympathetic antipathy.” This book sketches 
these two conflicting tendencies, and concludes that for Catholics Kierke- 
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gaard is a negative proof for the necessity of an official deposit of faith. 
Further virtues of the treatise include a supplement listing the Catholic books 
in Kierkegaard’s library and a good bibliography of English translations of 
a writer who has been for many of our outstanding contemporary thinkers 
a “way-station” to Catholicism. 


NEUESTE KIRCHENRECHTS-SAMMLUNG, ITI. By Suso Mayer, O.S.B. Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1954. Pp. 632. This compilation of Church law for 
German-speaking countries comprises all the laws and authoritative inter- 
pretations of the Roman Pontiffs, decrees of the Code Commission, and de- 
cisions of the Roman Congregations (except those of the Rota) which ap- 
peared during the period 1930-39. The decrees of particular law-making 
bodies are not included in its scope. Sources are usually cited in full, or at 
least with extensive excerpts which give the gist of their contents. These are 
arranged according to the canons of the Code, and under each canon the 
pertinent documents are assembled in chronological order. Each subsequent 
volume will deal with one decade in the same way. 


THe CANON Law DiceEst: ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT THROUGH 1953. By T. 
Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., and James I. O’Connor, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1954. Pp. 80. This loose-leaf supplement to the Canon Law Digest con- 
tains the material from the Acta apostolicae sedis for 1953. It is so arranged 
that subsequent matter can be slipped into the large binder in the order of 
the canons. Included is an Index of References to documents not fully 
reported. 


Tue Canon Law Dicest, III. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1954. Pp. ix + 762. $11.00. The documents published in the - 
Acta apostolicae sedis from January 1, 1942 to December 31, 1952, as well as 
unofficial documents of the same and earlier periods, are arranged according 
to the order of the Code. The cumulative indices, both chronological and 
general, of all three volumes give page references throughout. 


JeHovan’s WITNESSES. By Royston Pike. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. Pp. 140. Subtitled, “Who they are, what they teach, what 
they do,” this book attempts the answers by ranging far and wide, from 
Judge Rutherford and Armageddon to mass baptisms and the “remnant.” 
Written in a popular-magazine style, it is a readable if not overly penetrating 


exposition. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-SEMITISM. By Nicholas Berdyaev. Translated 
by Alan A. Spears and Victor B. Kanter. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. 58. This short treatise of thirty pages meets the perennial 
problem of anti-Semitism as a problem essentially connected with Christi- 
anity. It outlines some fundamental causes of anti-Semitism, and then pro- 
ceeds to what is called the most serious type, that once professed by Chris- 
tians. After a brief analysis of this last type, posing it as a test of Christian 
conscience and spiritual strength, the author calls for a purified Christianity, 
free from formalism and conventionalism. The second portion of the book 
is devoted to a commentary and notes by one of the translators, Mr. Spears. 


DROITS PERSONNELS ET AUTORITE. By Louis Janssens. Louvain: Editions 
Nauwelaerts, 1954. Pp. iv + 80. 36 fr.b. This brief work was written 
solely to enlighten the fundamental direction of social thought. It considers 
(1) man and his essential relations to God, to the world, and to his neighbor; 
(2) the nature of authority in relation to the common good of society; and 
(3) the personal rights of man in relation to authority. Here is a lucid answer 
to the two-fold question: what is the objective meaning of social relations, 
and how should moral philosophy guide the evolution toward a society whose 
structure conforms more closely to this ideal? 


TREASURY OF PuiLosopuy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xxiv + 1280. $15.00. A bulky collec- 
tion of miscellaneous excerpts from the great thinkers of the past twenty-six 
centuries. Brief biographies are attached to the four hundred selections. 


APPROACHES TO Gop. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by Peter O’Reilly. 
New York: Harper, 1954. Pp. xvi+ 128. $2.50. This short book 
brings together under one cover many of Maritain’s reflections on the proofs 
for God’s existence. The author presents (1) a rational approach to God 
which antecedes formally philosophic reflection; (2) a modern and compelling 
treatment of St. Thomas’ “five ways,” adding a sixth based on the spiritu- 
ality of the intellect; (3) three other approaches to God: through poetic 
creativeness, moral experience, and the testimony of moral heroes; (4) a few 
short comments on the “natural desire to know God through His essence.” 


AN ALTERNATIVE CLASSIFICATION FOR CATHOLIC Books. By Jeannette 
Murphy Lynn. 2nd ed., rev. by Gilbert C. Peterson, S.J. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University Press, 1954. Pp. 508. $10.00. As a most thoroughly 
detailed outline of the literature of Catholic theology and history, this book- 
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classification scheme is of interest to all theological scholars. An introduction 
explains the scope, function, and possible uses of this schedule. A brief glance 
at any of the tables analyzing, for example, Christian literature (pp. 34-157), 
the Eastern Rites (pp. 236-253), or Church history (pp. 300-466) will show 
that the usefulness of this work is not restricted to the library office. While 
Mrs. Lynn and Fr. Peterson deserve the major credit, the book is the result 
of the cooperative work of many scholars over many years; the completeness 
together with the accuracy of the information provided is most satisfactory. 
This second edition has added a full index and has omitted the essay on 
book-classification principles which was a large part of the first edition. The 
format is pleasing and the whole work is very legible, although it is offset 
printed from a typed original. These four parts are the general topics for 
which very complete outlines are provided: Christian Literature, Theology, 
Canon Law, Church History. A noteworthy feature is the listing of individ- 
ual titles, divided where necessary into genuine and spurious works, under 
each outstanding author. 
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